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PART  L 

fV - //o/^  22nd  February,  1840. 

Reading  this  day  in  L'Eveque’s  His¬ 
tory  of  Jiusa'a  about  the  great  di£ference 
of  opinion  still  existing  with  regard  to 
the  false  Demetrius,  I  was  particularly 
struck  by  the  great  dearth  of  tlie  evidence 
of  contemporaries  and  eye-witnesses  of 
the  events  of  that  remarkable  period,  and 
L'Eveque  himself  remarks  that  such  evi- 

*  The  following  pages  are  extracted  from  a 

Memoir  written  by  the  late  General  8 - ofti 

and  transmitted  after  his  death,  which  took  place 
in  1848  of  cholera,  by  his  directions,  to  the  friend 
who  now  otfers  them  to  the  public  under  the  im-  ^ 
pression  that  truth  of  local  color  and  detail  often 
confers  a  certain  value  on  pictures,  wholly  inde¬ 
pendent  of  regularity  of  composition.  My  deceas-  I 
ed  friend's  style  of  writing  English  is  that  of  a  for- 
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dence  is  most  important  to  history,  as 
eye-witnesses  alone  can  confirm  its  truth. 

Having  been  myself  an  eye-witness 
of  ail  the  events  that  occurred  during  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Paul  I.  of  Russia, 
and  during  the  whole  of  that  period  at¬ 
tached  to  the  court,  where  I  had  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  knowing  all  that  passed  in  or 
about  it ;  having  ^en,  also,  personallv 
acquunt^  with  the  Emperor  himseti*, 
and  every  member  of  this  Imperial  fami¬ 
ly,  as  well  as  with  all  the  leading  men  of 
the  period,  I  have  determined  to  put  on 
paper  all  that  I  remember  of  the  events 
of  those  interesting  years,  and  thereby, 

eigner,  as  the  reader  will  immediately  [terceive ; 
it  is,  however,  perfectly  iutelligible  and  not  disa¬ 
greeable,  for  which  reason  only  a  few  trifling  al¬ 
terations  have  been  made,  and  the  author’s  own 
words  are  here  reproduced  as  nearly  as  possible 
literally.  It  seemed,  however,  advisable  to  abridge 
some  few  diffused  anecdotes,  and  omit  altogether 
certain  allusions  to  domestic  afflictions,  by  General 

8 - off,  while  employed  in  jotting  down  his 

reminiscences,  as  these  possessed  no  interest  for 
the  general  re^er ;  bat  beyond  this,  no  alteratioa 
has  been  made  in  the  original  manuscript. — JSdL 
tor  of  Article, 
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perhaps,  throw  a  new  light  on  the  char¬ 
acter  of  Paul  I.,  who  was  certunly  no 
ordinary  man.  I 

The  reader  of  the  following  pages  must 
not  think  me  presumptuous  if  he  hnds 
me  speaking  much  of  myself,  of  many  I 
of  my  friends,  and  of  the  regiment  in ) 
which  I  served.  I  introduce  most  of: 
these  particulars  as  evidence  of  my  hav¬ 
ing  been  personally  “  in  contact  with  j 
those  times,”  and  of  the  truth  of  the 
facts  which  I  relate,  on  which  the  inter¬ 
est  of  this  narrative,  if  any,  mainly  de¬ 
pends.  At  the  period  of  the  accession  of 
the  Emperor  Paul  1.  to  the  throne  of 
Russia,  I  was  in  my  twenty-first  year,  ^ 
and  a  second-lieutenant  in  the  regiment 
of  Horse  Guards,  and  had  previously 
served  two  years  as  sous-officer,  and 
four  years  as  officer  in  the  same  regi¬ 
ment*  I  had  also  traveled  much  abroad 
and  been  presented  at  most  of  the 
courts  of  both  (ilermany  and  Italy,  and 
had  consequently  mixed  much  in  the 
highest  society  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
My  father  saw  much  company  at  his 
house,  where  the  Ministers  of  State  and 
Corps  Diplomatique  were  in  the  habit  of 
meeting  familiarly ;  so  that  my  mind, 
although  young,  was  pretty  well  prepar¬ 
ed  to  observe  and  pay  attention  to  all 
passing  events.  To  this  I  must  add 
that  being  also  acquainted  with  several 
foreign  languages,  1  took  a  lively  inter¬ 
est  in  political  discussions,  and  was  par¬ 
ticularly  fond  of  reading  newspapers. 

I  shall  now  go  back  for  a  moment  to 
the  period  immediately  preceding  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  the  Emperor,  as  a  knowledge 
of  what  then  took  place  will  serve  to  ex¬ 
plain  and  throw  light  on  many  subsequent 
occurrences  w’hicn  would  be  otherwise 
difficult  to  understand. 

As  Grand  Duke,  Paul  Petrovich  had 
with  his  consort  one  very  magnificent 
apartment  in  the  Winter  Palace  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  another  in  that  of  Czar- 
•koje  Selo.  In  these  they  held  their 
levees  and  drawing-rooms,  and  also  gave 
dinners,  soirees,  and  balls  in  veiy  bril¬ 
liant  style,  on  which  occasions  they  show- 


•  When  sona-offioer  I  wa*  orderly  of  Field- 
Maj>hal  Coant  SoltikoflT,  and  on  duty  every  al¬ 
ternate  week,  when  I  had  to  accompany  him 
wherever  he  went,  and  thus  frequently  came  in 
his  suit  into  the  ante-room  of  the  Empress  Cath¬ 
erine  IL 's  cabtaet. 


[November, 

ed  the  utmost  affability  to  their  guests. 
All  the  high  officers  of  the  court  as  well 
as  the  domestics  belonged  to  the  house¬ 
hold  of  the  Empress,  and  did  weekly 
duty  in  the  two  establishments,  and  all 
the  expenses  were  paid  out  of  the  same 
privy  purse,  called  the  Cabinet.  The 
Empress  Catherine  used  herself  to  attend 
the  public  entertainments  at  her  son's 
most  graciously,  and  after  the  “  first  en¬ 
tree”  mixed  familiarly  with  the  company, 
not  permitting  the  usual  etiquette  of  her 
own  court  to  be  enforced. 

The  Grand  Duke  Paul  was  in  outw'ard 
appearance  always  most  respectful  to  his 
mother,  although  it  was  very  well  known 
that  he  did  not  join  the  Russian  nation 
in  their  love,  gratitude,  and  admiration 
towards  her.  The  Grand  Duchess,  his 
wife,  however,  loved  Catherine  like  a 
tender  daughter,  and  this  affection  was 
most  thoroughly  reciprocated.  Paul’s 
children,  the  young  Grand  Dukes  and 
Duchesses,  were  brought  up  under  the 
care  of  their  grandmother,  the  Empress, 
who  on  all  occasions  consulted  their 
mother,  t 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  apart¬ 
ments  in  the  two  imperial  palaces,  the 
Grand  Duke  Paul  had  a  very  comforta¬ 
ble  palace  called  Kammenoy  Ostroff,  on 
one  of  tlie  islands  in  the  Neva ;  and  at 
this  villa  the  Grand  Duke  and  Duchess 
.  gave  very  gay  and  select  parties,  at  which 
'  jeux  d’ esprit,  theatricals,  in  fact,  every¬ 
thing  that  wit  and  gallantry  had  invented 
“  aux  anciennes  cours  de  France,”  were 
represented.  The  Grand  Duchess  was 
herself  a  most  beautiful  woman,  very 
modest  in  her  manner,  even  to  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  prudery,  and  as  sedate,  some 
said  dull,  as  virtue  and  decorum  could 
make  her.  Paul,  on  the  contrary,  was 
full  of  wit,  humor,  and  animal  spirits, 
and  never  failed  to  distinguish  by  his 
'  peculiar  attentions  those  who  shone  in 
the  same  way. 

!  The  most  brilliant  star  of  the  court  circle 
was  a  young  person  who  had  been  made 
Demoiselle  d’Houneur  on  account  of  the 
i  superior  talents  she  had  shown  during 
I  her  education  at  the  Convent  des  De¬ 
moiselles — her  name  was  Catherine  Nel- 


t  General*  Protoaoff  and  Sacken  were  governor* 
of  the  Grand  Dnke*,  and  the  Barone**  dc  Lievea 
governess  of  the  Grand  Dnehesse*  and  the  confi¬ 
dential  friend  their  mother. 
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idoff.  In  penion  she  was  the  very  re- 1 
verse  of  the  Gh*and  Duchess,  who  was  tall,  ' 
fair,  inclined  to  embonpoint,  and  very 
short-sighted;  while  Mademoiselle  de  Nel- 
idoff  was  petite  brunette,  with  dark  hair, 
sparkling  black  eyes,  and  a  face  full  of  ex¬ 
pression.*  She  was  a  most  elegant  and 
sprightly  dancer,  and  astonishingly  quick 
and  clever  in  her  conversation,  which 
was,  however,  generally  of  a  reserved 
character. 

Paul  did  not  long  remain  indifferent  to 
so  many  attractions ;  the  Grand  Duke 
was,  however,  not  an  immoral  man  ;  he 
was  virtuous  both  in  his  purposes  and 
intentions ;  he  abhorred  profligacy,  was 
much  attached  to  his  beautiful  wife,  and 
had  not  the  least  suspicion  that  a  witty 
ladronne  could  ever  so  bewitch  him  as  to 
make  him  fall  distractedly  in  love  with 
her.  He  therefore  freely  indulged  in 
witat  he  considered  to  be  a  mere  liaison 
Platonique,  and  this  was  the  beginning 
of  his  extravagances. 

The  Empress  Catherine,  who  knew  the 
human  heart  far  better  than  her  son  did, 
was  deeply  grieved  on  account  of  her 
daughter-in-law.  She  soon  sent  her  son 
to  travel  with  his  wife,  and  gave  the  strict¬ 
est  injunctions  that  no  expense  should  be 
spared  to  render  their  tour  through  Eu¬ 
rope  as  brilliant  and  entertaining  as  mon¬ 
ey  and  her  influence  at  the  various  courts 
they  visited  could  make  it  They  trav¬ 
eled  under  the  incognito  of  Comte  et 
Comtesse  du  Nord  ;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  the  wit  and  cleverness  of  the  Count, 
the  beauty  of  the  Countess,  and  the  af¬ 
fability  of  both,  left  the  most  favorable 
impressions  of  them  in  the  countries  they 
visited. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  early 
education  of  the  Grand  Duke  Paul  had  , 
been  neglected ;  far  from  it,  Catherine  \ 
had  certainly  done  every  thing  within 
human  means  to  give  her  son  such  an 
education  as  would  render  him  capable  . 
and  worthy  of  reigning  over  the  vast  em-  j 
pire  of  Russia.  Count  Panin,  the  most : 
distinguished  statesman  of  his  day,  re-  ] 
spect^  both  at  home  and  abroad  for  his 
integrity,  high  moral  conduct,  sincere 
piety  and  education,  had  been  Paul’s  gov¬ 
ernor.  His  Imperial  Highness  had  had 

*  Strange  enough,  another  Mademoiselle  Ncli- 
dofF  appeared  in  a  similar  manner  at  the  Court 
of  the  Kmperor  Micholas. — JUditor  of  Articlt. 


in  addition  the  best  instructors  of  the 
day,  many  of  them  foreigners  of  grdat 
distinction  in  the  literary  world ;  his  re¬ 
ligious  education  had  been  most  particu¬ 
larly  attended  to,  and  Paul  was  up  to  the 
day  of  his  death  most  devoutly  disposed  ; 
even  now  the  places  where  he  used  to 
kneel,  absorbed  in  solitary  prayer,  and 
often  bathed  in  tears,  are  pointed  out, 
and  the  parquet  is  actually  worn  by  his 
knees. t  Count  Panin  belonged  to  sev¬ 
eral  masonic  lodges,  and  the  Grand  Duke 
was  introduced  to  some  of  them ;  in 
short,  nothing  was  kept  back  from  him 
that  could  contribute  to  his  physical, 
naoral,  or  intellectu.al  improvement.  Paul 
was  one  of  the  best  horsemen  of  his  day, 
and  had  distinguished  himself  at  carous- 
sels  at  an  early  age ;  he  knew  the  Sclavon¬ 
ic,  the  Russian,  French,  and  German 
languages  to  perfection,  ha«l  some  know¬ 
ledge  of  Latin,  was  well  versed  in  his¬ 
tory,  geography,  and  mathematics,  and 
I  spoke  and  wrote  with  great  fluency  and 
correctness.  Two  principal  assistants 
had  acted  under  Count  Panin  in  oon- 
d  ucting  the  education  of  the  Grand  Duke : 
the  one,  Sergey  Plestcheff,  post-captain 
in  the  navy,  the  other  Baron  Nicolay,  a 
native  of  Strasburg.  M.  de  Plestcheff  had 
served  in  the  British  navy,  was  a  distin¬ 
guished  oflicer,  and  a  man  of  general 
information,  but  particularly  well  versed 
in  Russian  literature  ;  Baron  Nicolay 
was  a  savant  who  had  resided  at  Stras¬ 
burg,  and  distinguished  him.self  as  the 
autlior  of  various  works.  Both  these 
gentlemen  attended  Paul  during  his  tour 
through  Europe.  Plestcheff  published 
subsequently  Let  Voyages  du  Comte  et  de  la 
Comtesse  du  Nord,  and  both  rem:iined  at¬ 
tached  to,  and  influential  with,  the  Em¬ 
peror  to  the  very  end  of  his  career. 

At  Vienna,  Naples,  and  Paris,  Paul 
imbibed  those  high  aristocratic  ideas  and 
tastes,  subsequently  so  little  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  which  led 
him  into  ^eat  excesses  in  his  endeavors 
to  maintain  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  ancien  regime,  at  a  time  that  the 
French  Revolution  was  sweeping  away 
everything  of  the  kind  from  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  Europe.  But  however  raischiev- 

f  The  officers’  guird-room,  in  which  I  sat  when 
on  duty  at  Gachina,  was  next  to  his  private  closet ; 
and  I  hare  frequently  heard  the  groaning  of  the 
I  Emperor  Paul  when  at  prayera. 
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oiiply  these  impressions  acted  on  Paul’s 
excitable  mind  and  very  enthusiastic  dis¬ 
position,  any  harm  they  did  was  nothing 
as  compared  with  that  effected  at  Berlin 
by  Prussian  discipline,  drill,  uniforms, 
hats,  caps,  ^Jbc.  &c.,  in  fact  everything  be¬ 
longing  to  Frederick  the  Great.  Paul 
imitat^  Frederick  in  his  dress,  in  his 
walk,  and  in  his  seat  on  horseback ;  Pots¬ 
dam,  Sans  Souci,  and  Berlin  pursued  him 
like  a  wild  dream.*  Happy  was  it  for 
Paul  and  for  Russia  that  he  did  not  adopt 
Frederick’s  heartless  philosophy  and  ob¬ 
stinate  impiety ;  but  this  Paul  could  not 
swallow,  and  although  the  enemy  sowed 
many  tares  the  good  seed  still  remained. 

But  to  return  to  the  period  immedi¬ 
ately  preceding  Paul’s  accession  to  the 
throne,  I  must  mention  that  he  possessed 
in  addition  to  the  villa  at  Kammenoy 
Ostroff,  a  magnificent  palace  and  estate 
at  Gachina,  twenty-four  versts  from 
Czarskoje  Selo,  to  M'hich  a  large  domain 
and  several  villages  were  attached ;  and 
his  wife  had  also  a  similar  one  at  Pav- 
loffsky,  with  large  parks  and  rich  villa¬ 
ges  :  this  latter  palace  was  only  three 
miles  from  Czarskoje  Selo.  On  these 
two  estates  the  Grand  Duke  and  Duch¬ 
ess  used  to  spend  a  great  part  of  the 
year  alone,  with  the  exception  of  the 
chamberlain  on  duty,  and  the  gentlemen 
of  the  bedchamber ;  and  here  they  never 
received  any  company  except  by  special 
invitation.  Mademoiselle  Kelidoff,  how¬ 
ever,  soon  found  her  way  to  these  pri¬ 
vate  residences,  and  even  became  the 
bosom  friend  of  the  Grand  Duchess, 
while  she  was  the  Platonic  idol  of  the 
Grand  Duke,  lioth  at  Pavloffsky  and 
Gachina,  the  costume,  etiquette,  and 
manners  of  the  French  Court  were  rigid¬ 
ly  observed,  f 

My  ftther  was  at  this  period  at  the 
head  of  the  Treasury,  and  it  was  part  of 
his  duty  to  hand  over  to  their  Imperial 
Highnesses  their  quarterly  allowances, 
and  personally  take  their  receipts  in  the 
cash  account-book  of  the  Treasury.  On 

*  It  if  TCiy  CTident  from  the  above  that  Panl’a  , 
mind  was  ot  a  very  aecondarj  calibre,  such  ns 
■eiae  do  and  cling  to  extemalis  unable  to  diatin- 
gnish  between  essentials  and  acceaaoriea,  and 
thetefore  incapable  of  even  a  judicious  application 
of  forms. — EStorrf  Articlt.  | 

t  At  Catharine's  Court  the  old  Russian  man-  ' 
ners  prevailed.  , 


the  excursions  he  made  to  Pavloffsky  and 
Gachina  for  this  purpose,  he  frequently 
tobk  me  with  him  ;  and  I  can  perfectly 
remember  the  extraordinary  impression 
prodneed  on  my  mind  by  everything  I 
saw  and  heard  on  these  occasions,  it  was 
quite  like  a  visit  to  a  foreign  country, 
espetiially  at  Gachina,  where  a  suburb 
had  been  built  afler  the  exact  fashion  of 
a  small  German  town.  The  place  had 
barriers;  the  barracks,  stables,  and  all 
the  buildings  being  exactly  as  in  Prus¬ 
sia  ;  and  as  to  the  appearance  of  the 
troops  stationed  there,  one  would  be 
tempted  to  swear  that  they  were  red-hot 
from  Berlin. 

I  must  here  explain  how  the  Grand 
Duke  came  to  fonn  this  curious  little 
army  at  Gachina.  When  Paul  was  still 
very  young,  the  Empress,  in  order  to 
give  him  a  high-sounding  title,  uncon¬ 
nected  with  any  work  or  responsibility, 
named  him  High  Admiral  of  Russia ; 
and  at  a  later  period  he  was  appointed 
colonel  of  a  fine  regiment  of  cuirassiers, 
with  which  he  served  one  campaign 
against  the  Swedes,  and  had  the  honor 
of  seeing  cannon-balls  flying  over  his 
head  in  an  engagement  with  the  enemy. 
When  he  settled  at  Gachina,  as  there 
were  no  tro<^  near  the  place,  he,  in  his 
capacity  of  High  Admiral,  demanded  a 
battalion  of  marines,  with  some  artillery; 
and  as  colonel  of  the  “Bo<ly”  cniras- 
siers,  he  asked  for  a  squadron  of  that 
'  regiment  to  form  his  garrison  at  Gachi¬ 
na.  In  both  these  points  he  was  indulged, 
and  hence  the  origin  of  the  far-famed 
“  Gachina  Army,”  which  afterwards 
caused  so  much  discontent  and  misery 
through  the  empire.  There  were  also  at 
Gachiua,  on  a  small  lake,  a  few  boats 
rigged  and  armed  like  men-of-war,  and 
manned  by  a  few  sailors  and  oflSoers,  and 
this  latter  institution  became  in  the  course 
of  events  of  great  importance.  This  bat¬ 
talion  and  squadron  were  divided  into 
small  detachments,  each  of  which  repre¬ 
sented  a  regiment  of  the  Imperial  Guard ; 
they  were  all  clothed  in  very  dark-green 
uniforms,  and  looked  in  every  respect 
exactly  like  Prussian  soldiers.  At  that 
period  the  Russian  infantry  wore  light 
or  grass-green  uniforms,  the  cavalry  blue, 
and  the  artillery  red,  the  cut  of  the  coats 
being  unlike  that  of  any  other  European 
army,  but  still  perfectly  adapted  to  the 
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Rassian  climate  and  habits.  The  Rus¬ 
sian  troops  of  ail  arras  had  covered  them¬ 
selves  with  glory  in  the  wars  against  the 
Turks,  the  Sw^es,  and  the  Poles,  and 
were  justly  proud  of  their  achievements. 
Like  all  other  armies,  too,  they  were 
proud  of  the  uniforms  in  which  they  had 
gained  their  laurels,  and  this  made  them 
look  with  disgust  on  the  Gachina  uni¬ 
forms. 

The  navy  of  (vachina  also  wore  dark 
green,  while  the  color  of  the  Russian 
navy  was  white,  that  fixed  on  by  Peter 
the  Great  himself,  and  this  change  was 
equally  unp.aiatabie.  The  Gachina  bat¬ 
talion,  squadron,  and  crews  were  offi¬ 
cered  by  men  of  low  birth,  for  not  a  sin¬ 
gle  gentleman  could  be  prevailed  upon 
to  remain  in  them,  and  submit  to  Prus¬ 
sian  discipline.  I  have  already  men¬ 
tioned  that  the  Grand  Duke's  household 
was  composed  of  the  very  same  individ¬ 
uals  that  belonged  to  that  of  the  Em¬ 
press,  so  that  everything  that  occurred 
at  Gachina  became  immediately  known 
at  Court  and  in  general  society,  and  the 
future  prosjKJCts  of  Russia  were  can¬ 
vassed  pretty  freely  and  with  no  meas¬ 
ured  criticism. 

Rut  the  Grand  Duke  was  on  the  other 
hand  the  rising  star  of  the  time,  and 
there  was  no  l^k  of  officious  persons 
ready  to  report  to  him  the  unfavor¬ 
able  impressions  produced  at  the  Em- 
ress’s  court  by  his  extravagances,  which 
e  however  was  in  the  habit  of  consid¬ 
ering  to  be  most  praiseworthy  State 
improvements.  Again,  many  abuses  that 
really  existed  in  the  various  branches 
of  government  were  reported  to  him, 
and  the  mildness  and  maternal  chai-acter 
of  Catherine’s  government,  represented 
in  very  unfavorable  colors  to  Paul,  who 
in  addition  to  being  vehement  and  vio¬ 
lent  by  nature,  labored  under  great  ex¬ 
citement  at  being  excluded  from  a  throne 
which  he  thouglit,  according  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  foreign  courts  he  had  visited,  be¬ 
longed  to  him  by  right.  It  became  very 
generally  known,  that  he  grew  daily 
more  and  more  impatient  and  violent  in 
condemning  bis  mother's  government 

Catherine  herself,  too,  was  growing 
older  and  more  infirm  ;  she  had  already 
had  one  touch  of  paralysis,  from  which 
she  never  perfectly  recovered.  She  sin¬ 
cerely  loved  Russia,  and  was  as  truly  be¬ 


loved  by  the  whole  nation ;  she  could  not 
without  anxiety  think  of  leaving  that 
great  empire  whose  happiness,  glory,  and 
civilization,  she  had  so  much  advanced, 
without  some  political  guarantee  of  its 
future  existence,  more  especially  in  times 
when  the  Comite  du  Salut  public  made 
almost  all  the  monarchs  of  Europe  trem¬ 
ble  on  their  thrones,  and  shook  all  the 
I  old  institutions  to  their  very  base. 

Catherine  had  already  done  much  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  a  constitutional 
organization  for  the  empire,  and  if  she 
could  have  induced  the  heir  apparent  to 
adopt  her  views  and  intentions,  and  sub¬ 
mit  to  a  constitutional  sovereignty,  she 
'  would  have  died  in  peace,  and  without 
anxiety  for  the  future  welfare  of  Russia. 
Paul's  opinions,  tastes,  and  habits  of  life, 

^  rendered  such  hopes  perfectly  futile,  and 
it  is  well  known  that  in  the  last  years  of 
Catherine's  reign  it  had  been  decided  in 
the  privy  council  that  Paul  was  to  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  succession  to  the  throne 
if  he  declined  swearing  to  maintain  the 
constitution  that  had  b^n  already  drawn 
'  up,  in  which  case  his  son  Alexander  was 
!  to  be  appointed  heir  under  the  new  con- 
i  stitution.*  Rumors  to  this  effect  were 
I  constantly  circulated,  although  nothing 
certain  was  yet  known.  It  was  how- 
,  ever  confidently  reported  that  on  the  1st 
j  of  January,  1797,  some  important  mani- 
I  festo  would  be  published ;  and  it  was  ob- 
I  served  at  that  time  that  the  Grand  Duke 
I  Paul  rarely  appeared  at  court,  indeed, 

I  never,  except  on  State  occasions,  and  that 
I  he  grew  more  and  more  infatuated  with 
his  Prussianized  troops,  and  his  institu¬ 
tions  at  Gachina.  Many  a  time  did  we 
officers  laugh  at  the  Gachinois  among 
ourselves.  1  had  been  abroad  in  1795- 
96,  and  having  passed  several  weeks  at 
Berlin,  had  acquired  a  tolerable  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Prussian  drill.  On  my  re¬ 
turn  home  I  was  often  called  upon  by  my 
brother  ofiicers  to  imitate  or  rather  cari¬ 
cature  the  Prussian  officers  and  soldiers; 
little  did  we  then  think  that  we  were  so 
soon  to  be  all  dressed,  drilled,  and  disci- 


•  The  word  “  conetitution”  repeated  here  so  fre¬ 
quently  must  not  be  taken  in  its  usual  abusive  sig¬ 
nification,  of  a  representative  parliamentary,  still 
less  a  democratic  form  of  government.  It  means 
here  nothing  more  than  a  niagna  charter,  by  which 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  Emperor  would 
have  ceased  to  be  autocratic. 
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plined  aAer  the  Prnmian  manner ;  but  as  ' 
it  happened,  my  knowledfife  of  these  de-  | 
tiuls  proved  very  useful  a^rwards.  i 
The  reader  havinj;'  been  now  made  ao-  j 
qufunted  with  the  situation,  will  be  in  a 
position  to  understand  the  facts  that  oo> , 
curred.  After  my  return  home  in  1796, 

I  used  very  often  to  f^o  to  the  house  of 
a  Madame  Zagriatzky,  a  lady  of  high ! 
fashion,  although  the  reverse  of  well-  | 
looking,  hut  very  clever  and  extremely  | 
amiable.  Her  niece,  Mademoiselle  Vas-  i 
iltschikoff,  having  been  just  engaged  to  ; 
marry  Count  Kotschoubey,  her  parties  ; 
became  more  private  and  select ;  but  1 1 
was  one  of  the  few  still  invited  to  the  I 
house,  where  we  met  every  evening  to 
play  lotto,  dauphin,  Ac.  On  the  6tii  of 
November,  1796, 1  went  there  as  usual ; 
the  lotto  was  ready  on  the  table  at  seven 
o’clock,  and  I  volunteered  to  be  the  first ; 
to  draw  the  numbers.  Madame  Zagri- ; 
atzky  answered  more  coldly  than  usual,  ! 
“Very  well,”  and  I  commenced  playing,  j 
All  the  players,  however,  seem^  to  be  . 
thinking  of  something  else,  and  I  was ' 
obliged  to  scold  them  for  not  attending  | 
to  the  marking  of  the  numbers.  All  of  ^ 
a  sudden,  Madame  Zagriatzky  called  me 
aside  and  said,  “  Vous  Otes  un  singulier 
homme.”  “En  quoi  done,  Madame T’ 

I  replied.  “Vous  ne  savez,  done  rien ?”  j 
“  Mais  qu’y  a-t-il  k  savoir?”  “  Comment 
done,  rimperatrioe  a  eu  un  coup  d’apo- 1 

Rlexie  et  on  lacroit  morte.”  I  very  near-  j 
/  dropped  on  the  floor,  and  Madame  ^ 
Zagriatzky  became  much  alarmed  about  i 
me.  As  soon  as  I  recovered  I  ran  down  | 
stairs,  jumped  into  my  carriage,  and 
drove  off  to  my  father's  bouse.  He  was 
already  gone  to  the  Senate,  having  been 
summoned  thither ;  the  calamity  had  i 
taken  place,  it  was  too  true.  Catherine  ; 
was  dead.  | 

Alexander  Mouchanoff,  captain  in  the  : 
Horse  Guards,  who  was  to  have  been  mar- 1 
ried  the  very  next  morning  to  my  sister  | 
Natalie,  had  also  left  the  bouse  and  gone  j 
to  the  barracks,  whither  I  now  hastened. 
On  my  way  thither,  I  met  people  of  all  j 
classes,  either  running  about  on  foot  or  i 
galloping  through  the  streets  in  sledges 
and  carriages,  some  stopping  their  ao- 1 
quaintances  in  the  street,  and  lamenting  j 
with  tears  in  their  eyes  what  bad  hap- ! 
pened  ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  beloved  motli-  j 
er  of  each  individual  Russian  had  died,  j 


P*rince  Platon  Zouboff,  Catherine’s 
last  favorite,  and  her  Prime  Minister,  im¬ 
mediately  despatched  his  brother,  Count 
Nicholas  Zouboff,  the  Master  of  the  Horse, 
to  Gachina,  to  announce  to  the  Grand 
Duke  Paul  the  death  of  his  mother.  The 
Senate  and  the  Synod  were  both  sitting, 
and  all  the  regiments  of  the  garrison  un¬ 
der  arms,  waiting  for  a  proclamation. 
Count  Besborodko,  as  senior  Secretary 
of  State,  M-as  in  her  late  majesty’s  pri¬ 
vate  cabinet ;  and  the  other  Secretaries 
of  State  and  Grand  Officers  of  the  Court 
were  in  waiting,  expecting  the  arrival  of 
the  Grand  Duke. 

Count  Zouboff  soon  returned,  announ¬ 
cing  Paul’s  sfieedy  arrival.  The  place 
before  the  palace  was  crowded  with  peo¬ 
ple,  and  at  about  midnight  the  Grand 
Duke  arrived.  In  the  course  of  the 
night  a  manifesto  was  issued,  in  which 
the  death  of  Catherine  and  the  accession 
of  Paul  I.  to  the  imperial  throne  were 
made  known.  This  document  was  also 
read  in  the  Senate,  and  the  usual  oaths 
administered. 

No  words  can  express  the  deep  sorrow 
felt  and  expressed  by  every  officer  and 
private  of  the  Horse  Guards  when  the 
proclamation  was  read  to  us  ;  the  entire 
regiment  was  actually  in  tears,  some  [>08- 
itively  sobbing  as  if  they  had  lost  their 
dearest  relative  or  best  friend.  I  was 
told  it  was  the  same  in  all  the  other  regi¬ 
ments,  and  that  a  similar  expression  of 
feeling  bad  taken  place  in  the  parish 
churches. 

V ery  early  on  the  1 9th  November,  par¬ 
ticular  orders  were  issued  by  our  com¬ 
manding  officer.  Major  Vasiltschikoff, 
that  all  officers  should  attend  parade  the 
next  morning  at  ten  o’clock  at  the  Win¬ 
ter  Palace,  and  the  detachment  of  our 
regiment  destined  to  mount  guard  there, 
was  inspected  by  the  Major  himself  in 
the  most  scrutinizing  manner. 

During  the  night  it  had  snowed  heav¬ 
ily,  a  thaw,  with  drizzling  rain*,  came  in 
the  morning,  and  we  were  all  sadly  out 
of  temper  at  being  obliged  to  walk  from 
the  barracks  to  the  palace,  nearly  three 
English  miles,  in  our  best  coats,  blue 
and  gold,  with  our  best  bats  and  costly 
plumes,  wading  through  the  deep  snow 
that  still  lay  in  the  streets,  as  we  follow¬ 
ed  our  mounted  detachment 

These  were  not  good  omens  for  the 
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new  rei<^  and  the  new  order  of  thinge. 
We  had  no  sooner  reached  the  palace  than 
a  variety  of  new  regulations  were  com¬ 
municated  to  as.  First  of  all,  no  officer 
was  ever  on  any  account  to  appear  out  of 
uniform;  and  ours  were  very  gaudy,  ex¬ 
pensive,  and  inconvenient  for  every-day 
wear.  Then  we  were  told  that  no  officer 
was  ever  to  drive  in  a  close  carriage,  but 
must  either  ride  on  horseback  or  drive 
in  a  sledge,  or  droshky.  In  addition  to  ^ 
this,  a  list  of  police  regulations  were  pub¬ 
lished,  ordering  every  one  to  wear  hair- 
powder,  and  a  queue,  or  bag ;  and  for- 
bid<ling  the  use  of  round  hat^  top-boots, 
trousers,  as  also  strings  to  shoes  or 
breeches,  buckles  must  be  worn  in  both ; 
the  hair  to  be  combed  back  and  not  suf¬ 
fered  to  cover  the  forehead ;  carriages 
and  foot-passengers  were  ordered  to  stop 
in  the  streets  when  they  met  the  Imperi¬ 
al  family ;  those  seated  inside  the  car¬ 
riages  to  step  out  and  stand  to  make  their 
bow.  Before  nine  o'clock,  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  8th,  the  zealous  metropolitan 
{>olioe  had  published  all  these  regula¬ 
tions. 

We  heard,  too,  of  curious  things  hav¬ 
ing  taken  place  in  the  palace  after  the 
new  Emperor's  arrival ;  that  he  and 
Count  B^borodko  had  been  very  busy 
burning  papers  and  documents  in  her 
Majesty’s  cabinet ;  that  Paul  was  look¬ 
ing  very  sulky,  and  was  most  impatient 
for  the  arrival  of  his  own  troops  from 
Gachina.  All  these  reports  were  enigmas 
to  us,  and  that,  too,  of  no  very  pleasant 
character,  especially  after  the  happy  days 
we  had  passed  under  Catherine,  whose 
reign  had  been  one  of  tender  indulgence 
to  everything  not  actually  criminal.  At 
length  we  heard  the  clock  strike  ten,  and 
what  a  fuss  now  began  ;  new  faces  and 
new  functionaries  appeared.  And  what 
costumes  they  wore!  In  spite  of  all  our 
grief  fur  the  Empress  we  were  splitting 
our  sides  laughing;  the  whole  thing 
looked  to  us  like  a  fancy  dress  ball.  The 
Grand  Dukes  Alexander  and  Constantine  ' 
appeared  in  their  new  costumes,  looking 
like  old  portraits  of  German  officers  walk-  ' 
ing  out  of  their  frames.  i 

just  as  the  clock  struck  eleven  down 
came  his  Imperial  Majesty  himself,  in  i 
the  new  uniform  of  the  Preobrazensky  i 
regiment  of  guards;  he  bowed,  puffed,  ! 
and  blew,  as  the  guard  marched  past, ! 


shrugged  up  his  shoulders,  and  shook 
his  head  to  show  his  displeasure ;  he  then 
called  for  his  horse,  Ponpon.  At  this 
moment  it  was  announced  that  the  am^ 
of  Gachina  was  approaching  the  town 
gates,  and  his  Majesty  galloped  off  to 
meet  it.  In  about  an  hour  the  Emperor 
returned  at  the  head  of  these  troops,  he 
himself  leading  what  he  was  pleased  to 
call  the  regiment  of  Preobrazensky,  the 
two  Grand  Dukes  leading  those  called 
Semenofsky  and  Ismailoffsky  respective¬ 
ly.  Paul  was  in  raptures  with  these 
troops,  and  exhibited  them  to  us  as  pat¬ 
terns  of  perfection  which  we  were  to  im¬ 
itate  as  closely  as  possible.  Their  stan¬ 
dards  were  saluted  in  the  usual  manner, 
and  then  carried  up  into  the  palace,  the 
Gachina  troops  themselves,  as  represent¬ 
atives  of  the  several  regiments  of  guards, 
were  incorporated  with  the  latter  from 
that  moment  and  sent  to  their  barracks. 
Thus  ended  the  morning  of  the  first  day 
of  Paul’s  reign. 

We  all  returned  home  with  strict  or¬ 
ders  to  keep  in  barracks,  and  soon  after¬ 
wards  the  new  comers  of  the  Gachina 
garrison  were  introduced  to  us.  What 
officers  1  what  strange-looking  faces  1 
what  manners  1  and  what  language  did 
they  speak  1  They  were  all  of  them  Lit¬ 
tle  Russians.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the 
effect  produced  by  all  this  on  a  corps  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty-two  officers,  the 
cream  of  the  Russian  nobility.  All  the 
new  orders  and  uniforms  were  freely  crit- 
icised,and  almost  universally  condemned ; 
but  we  soon  discovered  that  every  .word 
we  said  was  duly  reported.  What  a 
change  for  a  regiment  that  had  been  hith¬ 
erto  famous  for  its  high  tone,  its  har¬ 
mony,  and  esprit  de  corps ! 

We  were  ordered  to  equip  ourselves 
as  soon  as  possible,  according  to  the  new 
regulation.  The  new  uniform  “decam- 
pagne”  was  a  colette  buffalo  jacket,  the 
undress  coat  was  of  brick-colored  cloth, 
cut  qiiaker  shape.*  I  was  fortunate  in 
being  able  to  procure  enough  of  this 
cloth  to  make  a  coat,  and  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  I  appeared  in  my  new  dress,  mim- 


*  Colette  is  the  name  formerly  given  in  the 
continental  armies  to  a  short-skirted  jacket  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  worn  by  the  English  light  dragoons 
some  twenty  years  ago.  What  the  author  m^aos 
by  a  Colette  bufT.ilo  jacket  we  can  not  imagine. — 
Editor  of  Artich. 
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icking  the  “  Gachinois  ”  k  g’y  m^prendre, 
whereupon  the  Major  immediately  order¬ 
ed  me  to  mount  guard  that  day.  Hav¬ 
ing,  as  I  already  mentioned,  a  tolerable 
knowledge  of  the  Prussian  drill,  I  got 
through  the  first  lesson  of  our  Gachinois 
teachers  with  great  ease,  and  by  eleven 
o’clock  made  so  good  a  figure  on  the  pa¬ 
rade,  that  the  Emperor  came  up  to  com¬ 
pliment  me,  and  as  he  passed  and  re¬ 
passed  my  guard  within  the  palace  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  he  always  8top{)ed  to 
speak  to  me. 

I  shall  never  forget  that  day  and  night 
that  I  spent  on  guard  within  the  palace ; 
what  a  bustle  there  was  I  what  running 
up  and  down  and  to  and  iro!  what 
strange  costumes !  what  contradictory 
reports !  The  Imperial  family  passing  i 
and  repassing  to  and  from  the  chamber 
where  Catherine’s  body  lay.  Tears  and 
sobs  of  some  on  account  of  the  loss  they 
had  sustained  ;  smiles  and  presumptuous 
looks  of  others  who  were  in  expectation 
of  good  places.  I  must,  however,  ad¬ 
mit  that  the  latter  were  but  few  in  num¬ 
ber,  and  took  pains  to  conceal  their  se¬ 
cret  feelings,  which  did  not  receive  the 
slightest  countenance  from  the  majority 
of  those  they  came  in  contact  with.  It 
was  said  that  the  Emperor  was  still  busy 
with  Count  Besborodko  in  examining 
and  destroying  papers  ;  also  that  an  ex¬ 
press  messenger  had  b^n  despatched  tor 
Count  Alexis  Orloff ;  and  that  when  the 
orders  for  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  Cath¬ 
erine  would  be  promulgated,  the  body 
of  Eeter  III.,  which  lay  at  Newsky, 
would  be  ordered  to  be  raised,  brought 
to  the  palace,  and  placed  alongside  of 
that  of  the  Empress. 

In  oi'der  to  understand  the  Emperor 
Paul’s  motive  for  this  proceeding,  it  is 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  Peter  III.* 
had,  in  order  to  effect  his  intended  mar¬ 
riage  with  his  mistress.  Countess  Wor^ 
onzoff*,  intended  to  declare  the  Empress 
Catherine  guilty  of  adultery,  repudiate 
her  on  that  account,  and  also  to  declare 
Paul  to  be  illegitimate,  and  for  these 
reasons  both  mother  and  son  were  to  be 
shut  up  in  the  forti'ess  of  Schliisselbourg 
for  life.  A  manifesto  to  this  effect  had 
been  actually  drawn  up,  and  it  was  only 
on  the  very  eve  of  its  proclamation,  and 


*  L’Ereque,  Hisloire  dt  Ruttia,  voL  r.  p.  99. 


of  the  arrest  of  Catherine  and  her  son, 
that  the  revolution  broke  out  Tlie  con¬ 
sequences  of  this  occurrence  were,  as  will 
be  remembered,  that  Catherine  was  pro¬ 
claimed  reigning  empress,  and  that  Pe¬ 
ter  III.  publicly  abdicated  the  throne,  and 
signed  a  formal  document  to  that  effect. 
He  then  withdrew  himself  to  Ropsha, 
where  he  died  six  days  afterwards,  as  some 
assert,  in  consequence  of  a  hsemorrhoidal 
flux,  according  to  others  as  having  been 
suffocated  in  bed.  His  body  was  pub¬ 
licly  exposed  in  state  for  six  weeks,  but 
having  abdicated  the  crown,  and  being 
no  longer  reigning  emperor  at  his  death, 
he  was  buried  at  Newsky,  and  not  at  the 
cathedral  of  the  fortress  where  the  burial 
vaults  of  the  emperors  are. 

All  these  events  had  been  recorded  by 
documents  in  the  archives,  and  were 
well  known  to  many  persons  then  alive 
who  had  been  eye-witnesses ;  and  the 
Emperor  Paul  thought  it  prudent  to  put 
a  stop  to  re|X)rts  that  might  be  circulated 
to  his  prejudice,  and  therefore  determin¬ 
ed  on  having  his  father's  remains  remov¬ 
ed  from  Newsky  to  the  cathedral  in  the 
fortress,  and  Count  Alexis  Orlofif  having 
been  one  of  the  principal  actors  in  the 
revolution  in  favor  of  Catherine,  was  or¬ 
dered  to  St  Petersburg  to  attend  the 
funeral  procession. 

Many  persons  have  fancied  that  Count 
Orloff*  was  sent  for  as  having  been  the 
Mrson  who  was  supposed  to  have  put 
Peter  HI.  to  death;  but  this  wiis  not  so  ; 
if  any  one  was  guilty  of  that  act  it  must 
have  been  Passeck  and  Prince  Theodor 
Bariatinsky,  under  whose  care  Peter  had 
been  left  at  liopsha.  It  certainly  was 
not  Alexis  Orloff,  as  he  was  not  on  the 
spot  when  the  Emperor  died.  From  the 
manner  in  which  Paul  treated  Count  Al¬ 
exis  Orloff,  and  spoke  to  him  several 
times  during  the  funeral  procession,  as  1 
myself  witnessed,  I  am  certain  that  Paul 
did  not  consider  him  to  be  personally 
guilty  of  murder,  although  he  certainly 
look^  upon  him  as  one  of  the  principal 
surviving  actors  in  the  revolution  that  had 
laced  Catherine  on  the  throne,  and  saved 
er  and  Paul  himself  from  being  impris¬ 
oned  for  life  at  Schliisselbourg,  where  tlie 
habitation  prepai-ed  for  them  is  still  to  be 
seen. 

At  the  period  of  Catherine’s  death  and 
'  Paul’s  accession,  St.  Petersburg  was  cer- 
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tainly  the  smartest,  most  elegant,  and  was  visited  with  arrest  at  one  of  the 
most  fashionable  metropolis  in  Europe,  military  guard-rooms,  in  consequence  of 
Paris  and  London  perhaps  excepted,  |  which  they  were  sometimes  ludicrously 
which  I  had  not  then  seen,  and  there-  j  crowded. 

fore  could  not  judge  of.  Whether  for  Our  officers  were  not,  however,  in¬ 
external  magnificence  or  in-door  luxury  i  dined  to  put  up  with  this  sort  of  treat- 
and  good  taste,  nothing  could  surpass  meat,  and  in  a  few  weeks  some  sixty  or 
St  Petersburg  in  179fi,  at  least  such  was  seventy  left  the  regiment,  which  rendered 
the  opinion  of  all  distinguished  foreign-  promotion  extremely  rapid  ;  and  as  I  had 
ers,  who  flocked  to  Russia  at  that  pe-  had  the  good  fortune  never  to  have  been 
riod,  and  who  remained  there  month  af-  an  arrest  but  once,  and  then  in  company 
ter  month,  to  enjoy  the  gaiety,  hospital-  of  nine  other  colonels,  after  a  manoeuvre 
ity,  and  sociability  which  Catherine  had  in  1799, 1  not  only  remained  in  the  regi- 
had  the  talent  to  diffuse  through  the  em-  ment,  but  soon  ran  up  very  high, 
pire.  The  sudden  change  produced  in  Having  now  said  enough  of  the  blame- 
the  api>earance  of  the  place  within  a  very  able  and  ludicrous  side  of  Paul’s  system 
few  days  is  scarcely  credible  ;  but  the  |  of  government,  it  is  right  that  1  should 
police  regulations  al)ove  alluded  to  hav-  mention  some  of  the  praiseworthy  meas- 
mg  been  most  strictly  and  severely  en-  ures  he  adopted  for  the  welfare  of  the 
forced,  the  metamorphosis  was  soon  com-  people.  Very  few  days  after  his  acces- 

fdeted,  and  Petersburg  ceased  to  look  sion  to  the  throne,  a  large  window  w’as 
ike  a  modern  town,  having  become  much  constructed  in  the  palace,  through  which 
more  like  a  German  one  of  two  or  three  every  one  could  throw  in  his  or  her  f»e- 
centuries  back.  But,  unfortunately,  the  tition  to  the  Emperor.  This  window 
change  was  not  merely  in  externals ;  it  was  on  the  ground  floor,  under  one 
wjis  not  merely  equipages,  coats,  hats,  of  tlie  corridors  of  the  palace,  and  the 
boots,  and  hair  that  were  altered,  the  Emperor  himself  kept  the  key  of  the 
very  spirit  of  the  inhabitants  was  broken,  room,  and  never  failed  to  go  there  at 
The  pressure  of  despotism  falling  on  the  seven  o’clock  every  morning,  gather 
most  trifling  and  trivial  circumstances,  up  the  petitions,  write  a  number  on  them 
became  more  goading  because  it  follow-  with  his  own  hand,  and  read  them,  or 
ed  a  period  of  perfect  personal  liberty.  hear  them  read  by  his  private  secreta- 
As  dissatisfaction  sprung  up  in  the  ries.  His  answer  to,  or  decision  on, 
bosoms  of  individuals,  conversation  in  these  petitions  were  either  written  by 
families  and  among  friends  became  noth-  himself  or  signed  by  him,  and  then  com¬ 
ing  but  groans  and  lainentaiions.  The  municated  to  the  {)etitionerm/>»t‘nt  through 
more  this  spread  the  more  active  did  the  the  medium  of  the  public  newspa{)ers,  and 
secret  police  become ;  at  length  the  very  without  delay.  Sometimes  the  petitioner 
walls  seemed  to  have  turned  spies  and  was  instructed  to  apply  to  a  public  office, 
reporters.  The  officers  of  my  regiment,  at  other  times  to  a  court  of  law,  and  af- 
wliich  had  formerly  stood  in  such  high  terward  to  inform  his  Majesty  of  the  re¬ 
repute  for  its  noble  spirit,  were  more  par-  suit  of  his  application, 
ticularly  watched,  and  the  least  mistake  In  this  way  many  acts  of  flagrant  in- 
at  parade  was  visited  with  arrest.  In  justice  came  to  light,  and  on  such  occa- 
the  reign  of  Catherine  arrest  was  never  sions  Paul  was  inflexible — no  considera- 
inflicted,  except  on  serious  occasions,  tion  of  rank  or  person  could  save  the 
and  was  then  always  followed  by  court-  guilty  from  punishment ;  and  it  is  only 
martial ;  and  an  officer  upon  whom  ar-  to  be  regretted  that  his  Majesty  some- 
rest  had  been  inflicted  as  a  punishment  times  acted  with  too  great  |)etulance,  and 
was  compelled  to  leave  the  regiment  did  not  leave  the  infliction  of  punish- 
This  had  been  the  jtoint  dthonneur  in  ment  to  the  laws  themselves,  which 
Catl»erine’8  time ;  not  so,  however,  after  would  have  punished  much  more  se- 
Paul  had  introduced  his  Gachina  disci-  verely  than  he  did  pei'sonally,  without 
pline.  He  looked  upon  arrest  as  noth-  exposing  him  to  the  otiium  that  always 
mg,  and  applied  it  to  all  ranks  of  society,  attaches  to  the  infliction  of  summary 
and  even  to  both  sexes  indiscriminately.  •  punishment  I  do  not  now  exactly  re- 
Every  infraction  of  the  police  regulations  collect  what  was  the  crime  committ^by 
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a  Prince  Sibirsky,  a  man  of  high  rank,  a  i 
senator,  and  one  to  whom  the  Emperor 
was  partial ;  it  was  peculation,  if  I  re¬ 
member  aright.  The  misdemeanor,  what¬ 
ever  it  may  have  been,  came  to  be  known 
by  means  of  a  petition  pesented  in  the 
manner  stated  above,  and  Sibirsky  was 
tried  before  a  criminal  tribunal  in  due  : 
form  of  law,  and  sentenced  to  be  de¬ 
graded  and  banished  for  life  to  Siberia. 
The  Emperor  immediately  confirmed  the 
sentence,  and  it  was  put  into  execution  ; 
Sibirsky  being  publicly  transported  as  a 
convict  from  St  Petersburg,  through 
the  city  of  Moscow,  to  the  great  dismay 
of  the  aristocracy,  with  many  of  whom 
he  was  connect^.  This  act  of  public 
justice  alarmed  the  placemen  very  much, 
but  produce«l  a  most  favorable  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  mass  of  the  people. 

Paul,  although  very  strict  on  all  points 
of  economy,  and  most  anxious  to  allevi¬ 
ate  the  burdens  of  the  people,  was  most 
generous  in  granting  pensions  and  re¬ 
wards  for  services,  and  quite  magnifi¬ 
cent  in  his  donations.  At  the  coronation 
at  Moscow  he  distributed  many  thousand  , 
peasants  of  the  Crown  estates  to  the  prin- ; 
oipal  officers  of  State,  and  to  all  those  j 
who  bad  served  him  at  Gachina,  so  that 
many  of  them  became  very  rich.  Paul 
did  not  consider  this  mode  of  disposing 
of  the  Crown  lands  and  pea.sants  injurious 
to  the  national  welfare,  for  be  believed 
that  the  serfs  were  much  happier  and  bet¬ 
ter  administered  under  pnvate  proprie- 1 
tors  than  under  the  class  of  persons  usu¬ 
ally  appointed  directors  of  Crown  estates  ' 
by  the  executive  authorities ;  and  it  is 
quite  certain  that  the  peasants  considered  : 
it  as  a  favor  and  privilege  to  pass  into 
the  hands  of  private  proprietors.  My 
father  was  given  a  fine  estate,  with  five  I 
hundred  peasants,  in  the  government  of 
Tainboff ;  and  I  can  perfectly  well  recol¬ 
lect  the  satisfaction  expressed  on  that  oc¬ 
casion  by  a  peasant  deputation  from  the 
estate. 

Before  proceeding  further  it  will  be 
well  to  make  the  reader  acquainted  with 
the  leading  men  that  Paul  brought  from 
Gachina,  and  also,  with  some  others  he 
got  about  him  at  St.  Petersburg,  and 
who  all  remained  on  the  scene  till  his 
death.  First  in  order  comes  Ivan  Pavlo- 
vitch  Kutaiaoff,  a  Turkish  boy  made 
prisoner  at  Kutais,  and  whom  Paul,  when 


Grand  Duke,  had  taken  under  his  pro¬ 
tection  and  caused  to  be  educated  and 
taught  to  shave.  He  subsequently  became 
the  Imperial  barber,  and  in  this  capacity 
had  the  imperial  chin  and  throat  every 
day  in  his  hands,  which  of  course  made 
him  what  is  called  a  confidential  servant. 
This  man  was  very  quick,  and  possessed 
great  acuteness  discovering  his  ma.ster'8 
foibles  ;  it  must,  however,  bo  admitted 
that  he  always  did  his  best  to  make  mat¬ 
ters  smooth,  and  never  failed  to  w'arn 
those  who  had  occasion  to  speak  to  the 
Emperor  as  to  the  state  of  his  master's 
temper.  In  the  course  of  time  Kutaizoff 
;  became  the  confidant  of  Paul's  tender 
passions,  and  soon  acquiring  a  large  for- 
:  tune  was  made  count  When  Paul  at¬ 
tained  the  title  of  Grand  M.aster  of  Malta 
I  (1798),  he  made  KutaizoflT  Grand  Master 
of  the  Horse  of  the  order.*  The  Count 
I  was  always  ready  to  help  people,  and 
'  was  never  known  to  injure  any  one.  The 
Countess,  his  lady,  was  very  clever  and 
very  gay,  and  had  a  large  fortune.  They 
had  two  sons,  one  of  whom  is  still  alive 
and  a  senator;  the  other,  a  distinguished 
artillery  general,  was  killed  at  Borodino. 

Count  Kutaizuif  himself  w.as  a  gay 
Lothario  ;  and  while  Paul,  as  Grand  Mas¬ 
ter  of  Malta,  had  his  love  intrigues,  the 
Grand  Master  of  the  Horse  carried  on 
others  on  his  own  account  They  used 
to  drive  together  soi  distant  incognito  on 
these  expeditiona  The  coachmen  and 
footmen  dressed  up  in  crimson  liveries 
(the  color  of  the  order).  None  of  the 
honors  due  to  the  sovereign  were  paid  on 
the.se  occasions,  the  police  having  given 
strict  orders  to  this  effect 

Next  in  order  of  seniority  among  the 
Gachina  people  was  Admiral  Kuuscheleff, 
made  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  on  Paul’s 
accession,  a  useful  man,  who  kept  the 
Emperor  in  good  humor  with  the  navy. 
Another  honest,  obliging,  and  most  ex¬ 
cellent  religious  man  was  Major-General 
Obolianinoff,  made  Aide-de-Camp-Gener- 
al  on  his  accession.  He  did  much  in  the 
course  of  his  career  to  mitigate  the  effects 
of  Paul’s  hasty  temper  and  severity.  To- 
ward.s  the  end  uf  the  reign  he  was  made 
Prooureur-General  of  the  Senate,  and  ex¬ 
erted  himself  to  procure  the  impartial  ad- 
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ministration  of  justice.  Paul  loved  and 
respected  him  to  such  a  de^ipee  that  he 
never  suspected  those  who  were  intimates 
of  Obolianinoff,  who  was  himself  unsus¬ 
picious  of  any  evil  design.  This  circum¬ 
stance  being  well  known,  made  his  house 
the  rallying  point  of  those  who  after¬ 
wards  took  part  in  the  conspiracy  against 
Paul.  Strange  to  say,  although  in  great 
favor  with  Monsieur  Obolianinoff,  I  never 
once  was  at  any  of  his  parties,  although 
my  father  was  there  almost  every  night 
to  join  Obolianinoff  himself  in  a  rubber 
of  whist.  This  excellent  man  was  held 
in  such  high  public  estimation  that  when 
he  retired  to  Moscow,  after  Paul’s  death, 
he  was  elected  President  (marshal)  of  the 
nobility  of  that  city,  and  was  maintained 
in  this  honorable  office  till  the  end  of  his 
life. 

Baron  Nicolay  has  been  already  men¬ 
tioned.  He  continued  private  secretary, 
librarian,  and  keef>cr  of  the  Emperor’s 

1>rivate  cabinet  till  his  death.  My  uncle 
‘lesticheff  also  remained  near  the  Em|)e- 
ror,  but  died  of  consum]:»tion  at  Mont¬ 
pelier.  General  Danaouroff  was  also  a 
Gachina  navy  man  of  no  great  import¬ 
ance,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Colo¬ 
nel  Kologrivoff,  a  good-natured  Hussar, 
not  a  bi^  diill,  and  chiefly  remarkable 
for  having  a  very  handsome  wife,  who 
was  not  cruel  to  a  great  numl>er  of 
admirers.  She  made  her  husband  keep 
a  very  gay  house  for  these  gentlemen. 
Colonel  Kotloubisky  of  the  Horse  Artil¬ 
lery  was  another  Gachinaman,  who  often 
risked  his  credit  and  favor  with  Paul  to  , 
save  young  officers  from  punishment.  I  | 
have  had  experience  of  this  in  my  own  ' 
person. 

Among  the  new  actors  on  the  scene, 
it  is  right  that  I  should  mention  the  two 
Grand  Dukes,  Alexander  and  Constan¬ 
tine.  Alexander  (afterwards  Emperor) 
was  named  commandant  of  the  Semen- 
owsky,  and  Constantine  of  the  Ismail- 
offsky  regiments  of  Foot-guards.  Alex¬ 
ander  was  made  in  addition  to  this,  Mili-  j 
tary  Governor  of  St.  Petersburgh.  He  j 
bad  under  his  orders  the  Military  Com-  I 
mandant  of  the  town,  the  Commandant ! 
of  the  Fortress,  and  the  Policemaster  of  i 
St  Petersburg.  Every  morning  at  sev¬ 
en,  and  every  evening  at  eight  o’clock, 
he  gave  in  his  report  to  the  Emperor. 
The  most  minute  details  relating  to  the 


garrison,  the  different  guards  in  the  town, 
the  cavalry  patrols  in  and  about  the  city, 
were  to  be  reported  on  this  occasion,  and 
the  slightest  mistake  was  severely  repri¬ 
manded.  The  Grand  Duke  Alexander 
was  still  young  and  of  a  timid  disposition : 
moreover,  shortsighted  and  a  little  deaf ; 
one  can  therefore  imagine  that  the  office 
he  held  was  no  sinecure,  and  he  passed 
many  a  sleepless  night  in  consequence. 
Both  Grand  Dukes  had  a  terror  of  their 
father,  and  if  he  looked  in  the  least  angry 
would  turn  as  pale  as  death  and  tremble 
like  aspen  leaves.  They,  too,  looked  for 
protection  from  others,  instead  of  being 
able,  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
their  high  rank  and  position,  to  afford  it 
themselves ;  they  consequently  inspired 
but  little  respect,  and  were  not  popular. 
The  two  Princes  Czartoryski,  Adam  and 
Constantine,  were  apjminted  aides-de- 
,  camp  of  the  Grand  Dukes,  Adam  to 
Alexander,  and  Constantine  to  Constan¬ 
tine  ;  this  occasioned  much  gossip,  which 
I  ended  in  the  two  princes  retiring  from 
'  their  appointments. 

;  A  number  of  colonels,  captains,  and 
subalterns  of  the  Gachina  troops  had  been, 
as  already  mentioned,  incorporated  into 
the  different  regiments  of  Guards,  and 
as  they  were  all  personally  knowm  to  the 
Em|>eror  and  connected  with  members 
of  the  household,  most  of  them  had  ac¬ 
cess  to  Paul’s  ear,  and  free  entrance  to 
the  back  staircase  of  the  palace.  This 
rendei-ed  these  gentlemen  very  unpopu¬ 
lar  with  us;  we  soon  discovered  that 
every  little  accidentand  word  that  dropped 
was  reported.  It  is  not  worth  while  to 
record  all  their  names ;  one,  however, 
must  be  mentioned,  as  he  became  of  great 
consequence.  This  was  Araktchcjeff,  a 
colonel  of  Artillery  at  Gachina,  whose 
name  will  be  recorded  in  history  as  an 
object  of  terror  in  Russia  through  the 
reigns  of  Paul  and  his  son  Alexander. 
Araktehejeff’s  outward  appearance  was 
like  that  of  a  tall  monkey  in  regimentals  ; 
his  figure  was  spare,  dry,  and  muscular, 
and  his  carriage  quite  the  reverse  of 
graceful,  as  he  stooped  very  much  and 
had  a  long,  thin  neck,  on  which  one 
might  have  studied  the  anatomy  of  the 
veins,  muscles,  «jbc.  ;  in  addition  to  this 
he  had  a  sort  of  convulsive  twitching  of 
his  chin.  His  ears  were  large  and  fleshy, 
head  big,  very  ill-shaped,  and  carried  on 
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one  Bide;  the  face  was  sallow,  cheeks 
hollow,  nose  large  and  square,  nostrils 
dilated,  mouth  large,  and  forehead  promi¬ 
nent:  to  complete  the  picture,  be  had 
deep-lying  grey  eyes,  and  the  whole  ex- 

firession  of  the  countenance  was  a  singu- 
ar  mixture  of  intelligence  and  wicked¬ 
ness.  Being  the  son  of  a  country  gen¬ 
tleman,  he  had  been  received  as  a  cadet 
into  the  Artillery  School,  where  he  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  so  much  by  his  capaci¬ 
ty  and  application,  that  he  was  very  soon 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  officer,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  teacher  of  geometry;  but  he 
turned  out  such  a  tyrant,  and  was  so 
cruel  to  the  cadets,  that  he  was  soon  re¬ 
moved  to  a  marching  company  of  Artil¬ 
lery,  part  of  which  was  sent  to  Gachina 
and  Araktchejeff  along  with  it 

There  he  soon  attracted  Paul’s  atten¬ 
tion  ;  and  by  his  superior  cleverness,  se¬ 
verity,  and  indefatigable  watchfulness  by 
day  and  by  night,  became  the  factotum 
of  the  garrison,  the  terror  of  eveiw  one 
in  the  place,  and  obtained  the  Grand 
Duke's  entire  confidence.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  he  was  most  faithfully  at¬ 
tached  to  his  master ;  most  eealous  to 
ser\-e  him,  and  most  careful  of  the  safety 
of  the  Emperor's  person.  He  possessed 
great  talents  for  establishing  method  and 
order  in  every  department,  and  for  main¬ 
taining  them  with  a  severity  which 
amounted  to  frantic  tyranny.  Such  was 
Araktchejeff.  On  Paul’s  accession  he 
was  breveted  major-general,  appointed 
cliief  of  the  Preobrajensky  Foot-guards, 
and  Commandant  of  St  Petersburg. 
Having  personally  served  in  the  Artil- 
leiy,  he  maintained  great  influence  over 
tills  branch  of  the  service,  and  was  final¬ 
ly  appointed  Grand-Master  of  the  Ord¬ 
nance,  in  which  department  he  rendered 
eminent  services.  This  man  was  so  vio¬ 
lent  and  tyrannical  that  a  ver^  amiable 
young  woman  he  married,  finding  it  im¬ 
possible  to  live  with  him,  left  his  house 
and  returned  to  that  of  her  mother.  It 
is  a  most  fortunate  circumstance  that 
cruel,  revengeful,  and  tyrannical  men  are 
always  cowards  and  afraid  of  dying. 
Araktchejeft'  formed  no  exception  to  this 
rule;  he  was  always  surrounded  with 
guards,  seldom  slept  two  nights  running 
in  the  same  bed,  had  his  dinner  dressed 
in  a  private  kitchen  by  a  confidential 
cook,  who  was  his  mistress,  and  when 


he  dined  at  home,  always  had  his  doctor 
I  to  taste  ever^  dish  before  he  partook  of 
'  it,  this  functionary  always  attending  at 
breakfast  and  other  meals  for  the  same 
I  purpose.  This  ferocious  man  was  utter- 
!  ly  incapable  of  a  tender  passion,  but  at 
'  the  same  time  most  profligate  in  his 
:  habits. 

Nevertheless,  Araktchejeff  had  two 
great  merits  ;  he  was  impartial  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice,  and  economical  of 
the  public  money.  During  Paul’s  reign 
he  certainly  did  much  to  exasperate  pub¬ 
lic  feeling,  and  create  discontent  with  the 
government;  but  the  Emperor,  being  him¬ 
self  naturally  generous,  clever,  and  intel¬ 
ligent,  put  some  bounds  to  Araktchejeff  s 
severity,  and  finally  banished  him.  But 
I  when  after  Paul’s  death  Alexander  era- 
'  ployed  him  again,  and  allowed  his  influ¬ 
ence  to  extend  itself  to  such  an  extent 
in  every  department  of  the  State,  that  he 
actually  enjoyed  all  the  power  of  a  Prime 
Minister,  Count  Araktchejeff  became 
really  a  scourge  to  the  empire,  and  led 
Alexander  into  that  precarious  position 
in  which  he  was  placed  at  the  moment 
of  his  death,  at  Taganrog,  and  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  rebellion  that  broke  out  on 
the  accession  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas, 
whose  first  public  act  of  conciliation  was 
to  dismiss  and  banish  Count  Araktche- 
jeff.  • 

Of  the  other  public  men  of  this  reign 
I  shall  only  mention  Count  liostopchin, 
subsequently  Governor-General  of  Mos¬ 
cow  in  1812,  a  man  of  great  talent  and 
energy,  very  sarcastic  and  satirical,  was 
Aide-de-camp-General,  and  for  a  time 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs ;  Count  Pa¬ 
nin,  also  a  talented  and  high-spirited,  but 
cold  and  proud  man,  held  the  same  office 
for  some  time.  Admiral  Uibas,  a  Mal¬ 
tese,  had  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Turkish  wara  under  Catherine,  with 
General  Count  Pahlen  and  Admiral  Lit- 
ta :  he  was  a  man  of  great  enterprise,  and 
the  person  who  first  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  conspiracy  against  Paul,  but  he 
died  before  it  came  to  maturity.  I 
shall  close  this  list  with  General  Nelidoff, 
a  cousin  of  the  young  lady  mentioned 
above,  an  excellent  young  man,  possessed 
of  great  influence  with  the  Em|)eror,  and 
who  in  conjunction  with  Mademoiselle 
Nelidoff,  did  his  utmost  to  mitigate  the 
hardships  of  tliose  days,  restore  worthy 
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men  to  favor,  and  alleviate  the  fate  of  be  God,  who  kept  me  clear  from  all 
those  who  were  doomed  to  suffer.  And  participation  in  that  cringe! 
now  for  the  ladies  of  the  court  I  have  represented  Paul  I.  as  being  a 

We  have  already  seen  how  the  Baron-  sincerely  pious  man,  imbued  with  the 
ess,  afterwards  Conntees  and  Princess  fear  of  God  ;  he  was  really  benevolent, 
Lieven,  was  plated  at  court.  She  was  generous,  of  a  forgiving  temper,  ready 
governess  of  the  Imperial  family,  the  to  confess  his  errors,  a  lover  of  truth,  and 
biend  and  adviser  of  the  Empress,  and  a  hater  of  falsehood  and  deception,  ever 
|M>8sesse<l  the  rarest  qualities  of  mind  and  anxious  to  promote  justice,  and  repress 
temper,  being  both  frank  and  firm,  so  that  every  abuse  of  authori^,  especially  ven« 
she  made  the  Emperor  himself  respect  ality  and  corruption.  Unfortunately,  all 
her  opinion  ;  she  subse<iuently  introduced  these  good  and  praiseworthy  qualities 
her  two  friends,  the  Countess  Pahlen  and  were  rendered  useless  to  himself  and  to 
Madame  de  Kenne,  to  be  Dames  d’Hon-  the  empire  by  a  total  want  of  modera- 
neur  for  the  two  Grand  Duchesses,  tion,  and  extreme  irritability  of  temper, 
Elizabeth  and  Anne.  1  should  here  men-  and  an  irrational  and  impatient  expecta¬ 
tion  that  Count  Pahlen,  the  husband  of  tion  of  implicit  obedience.  The  least  hesi- 
the  former  lady,  was  also  brought  to  St  tation  in  fulfilling  his  orders,  or  the 
Petersburg,  api>ointed  to  the  command  slightest  irregularity  in  the  service,  was 
of  the  Horse  Guards,  and  made  Inspector  visited  with  the  severest  reproof  and 
of  Heavy  Cavalry ;  he  was  subsequently  |  even  with  punishment,  and  this  without 

{’oint  Military  Governor  of  St  Peters-  respect  of  persons.  Paul  was  not  easily 
>urg  with  the  Grand  Duke  Alexander,  '  influenced,  because,  believing  himself  to 
and  at  the  time  of  Paul’s  death  also  Min-  be  right  he  was  tenacious  of  his  own 
ister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Postmaster-  opinions,  and  he  was  so  excitable  and  so 
General,  so  that  in  fact  he  was  in  posses-  easily  put  out  of  humor  by  a  slight  pro 
sion  of  the  keys  to  the  secrets  of  the  whole  vocation,  that  he  sometimes  looked  |>er 
empire,  no  one  being  able  to  move  with-  fectly  furious.  He  was  quite  conscious 
out  his  knowledge.  ;  of  this  and  felt  it  deeply,  lamenting  his 

Now  that  the  reader  has  been  made  own  irritability,  but  he  had  not  strength 
acquainted  with  the  singular  character  of  enough  to  conquer  his  own  violence, 
those  extraordinary  times,  and  with  most !  The  petulance  of  Paul’s  disposition, 
of  the  principal  actors,  I  shall  resume  my  '  and  his  extravagant  strictness  and  sever- 
account  so  as  to  place  in  chronological  ity  towards  officers,  made  the  service 
order  the  various  occurrences  of  Paul’s  very  unpleasant.  Frequently  for  trifling 
short  reign.  '  faults  or  mistakes  in  the  words  of  coin- 

!  mand  officers  were  sent  off  from  the  pa- 

W - Hall,  6ik  February,  1847.  i  i*ade-ground  to  Other  regiments  at  a  great 

Here  I  am  once  more  again,  affer  a  distance,  and  this  occurred  so  frequently, 
lapse  of  seven  years,  but  not  under  simi-  that  when  we  mounted  guard  we  used  to 
lar  circumstances.  1  am  now  a  widower,  put  a  few  hundred  roubles,  in  bank-notes, 
and  have  no  longer  my  dear  Julia  to  im-  into  the  breast  of  our  coats  so  as  not  to 
part  life,  spirits,  and  animation  to  me,  be  let\  penniless  when  suddenly  sent 
and  to  stimulate  my  moral  and  intellect-  away.  On  three  several  occasions  I  have 
ual  faculties  to  activity.  It  was  to  grati-  lent  money  to  brother  officers  who  had 
fy  her  wishes  that  I  commenced  writing  neglected  this  precaution.  This  kind  of 
this  narrative  ;  she  had  pleasure  in  hear-  treatment  made  officers  very  nervous  and 
ing  it  read,  and  to  please  her  was  all  I  uncomfortable,  and  many  left  the  service 
desired  in  life.  I  have  no  longer  this  mo-  altogether  and  retired  to  their  estates  in 
tive,  and  indisposed  as  I  feel  myself  to  consequence,  while  others  left  the  army 
continue  my  work,  I  must  nevertheless  and  passed  over  into  the  civil  service, 
exert  myself  to  finish  it,  and  conduct  the  ^  In  consequence  of  all  this,  promotion  was 
poor  Emperor  Paul  to  the  end  of  his  very  rapid  for  those  who  had  good  nerves, 
earthly  career  ;  and  as  my  Julia  often  en-  and  I  for  one  ran  up  very  fiwt  From 
treated  me  to  do,  expose  to  the  world  the  being  sub-lieutenant  of  the  Horse  Guards 
truth  concerning  that  tragical  event,  the  at  the  Emperor’s  accession  in  1796,  I 
catastrophe  ending  in  his  death.  Blessed  j  ran  through  all  the  grades  up  to  full  co- 
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lonel  by  Jane,  1799,  and  oat  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-two  officers  who  were  in 
the  regiment  at  the  former  date,  only  my¬ 
self  and  one  other  remained  in  it  at  the 
Em|)eror'B  death.  It  was  as  bad  or  worse  . 
in  those  regiments  in  which  the  tyiWnny  I 
of  Araktchejeff  and  the  other  ‘‘Gach- 
inois  ”  was  less  restrained  than  with  as. 
As  may  be  conceived  this  system  kept  the  ^ 
families  to  which  officers  belonged  in  a 
state  of  perpetual  fear  and  anxiety,  and 
one  may  almost  say  that  St  Petersburg, 
Moscow,  and  inde^  all  Russia,  were  in 
a  state  of  constant  mourning. 

Although  the  aristocracy  was  of  course 
extremely  careful  to  conceal  its  discon¬ 
tent  and  its  grievances,  the  expression  of 
the  former  sometimes  broke  out,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  coronation  at  Moscow  the  Em¬ 
peror  could  not  avoid  perceiving  it  But 
the  lower  classes  of  the  peo^e,  **the 
million,"  greeted  the  Emperor  with  such 
enthu8ia8m,wheneveran  occasion  offered, 
that  he  attributed  the  coldness  and  appa¬ 
rent  want  of  affection  of  the  nobility  only 
to  moral  corruption  and  Jacobinical  lean¬ 
ings.  As  regards  the  moral  corruption 
he  was  certainly  so  fiu*  right,  as  in  many 
instances  several  of  the  most  discontent¬ 
ed  had  smiling  faces  and  smooth  words 
of  flattery  when  he  addressed  them  in-  | 
dividually,  which  Paul,  with  his  frank  ' 
and  honest  nature,  never  suspected  to  be 
duplidty,  particularly  as*  he  often  de- : 
clared  that  being  ready  and  willing  to 
grant  a  legal  trial  and  full  redress  to  any 
one  who  thought  themselves  aggrieved 
or  unjustly  treated,  be  had  no  fear  of  be-  ' 
ing  unjust"  It  was,  however,  his  arbi-  ; 
trary  mode  of  proceeding  that  alienated 
the  affections  of  the  noblesse,  and  sowed 
the  seeds  of  discontent  in  every  comer 
of  the  empire. 

I  make  no  apology  for  introducing  here  ' 
an  anecdote  of  Paul's  reign,  in  illustra¬ 
tion  of  his  extraordinary  character  and 
mode  of  proceeding.  1  have  already  | 
mentioned  that  grass  green  was  formerly  ^ 
the  color  worn  by  the  Russian  army  and  | 
white  by  the  navy,  and  that  Paul  had  ' 
changed  them  both  into  dark  green,  of  a  ! 
bluish  tint,  so  as  to  render  it  more  like 
the  blue  worn  by  the  Prassian  army. 
This  dye  being  made  of  mineral  sub¬ 
stances,  which  settled  down  at  the  bottom 
of  the  vats,  it  became  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty  to  manufacture  a  large  quantity 


of  cloth  of  precisely  the  same  shade. 
The  troops  were  however  to  appear  in 
the  new  uniforms  by  a  certain  day,  at  the 
manceuvres  at  Gachina,  and  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  procurq  a  large  quantity  of  cloth 
dyed  in  piece.  But  everything  had  to  bo 
done  in  such  a  hurry  that  the  commis¬ 
sariat  department  had  no  time  to  sort  the 
differet  shades  for  the  several  brigades 
and  divisions,  so  that  in  many  regiments 
there  was  some  difference  of  tint  in  the 
uniform.  Paul  observing  this  immediate¬ 
ly,  was  very  an^ry,  and  forthwith  sealed  a 
pattern  with  his  own  seal,  and  issued  a 
severe  rescript  to  the  Board  of  Manufac¬ 
tures,  ordering  that  the  crown  factories 
should  all  make  the  cloth  of  precisely  the 
same  color  and  shade  as  per  pattern.  My 
ffither  was  then  Vice-President  of  this 
Board,  and  in  fact  the  manager  of  the 
whole  department,  for  Prince  Usoupoff, 
the  President,  never  did  anything.  The 
Emperor  ordered,  therefore,  Lieut-Gen¬ 
eral  Lamp,  President  of  the  War  Office, 
to  recommend  this  affair  to  my  father’s 
special  attention ;  and  the  latter,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  issued  a  circular  order  to  the 
crown  manufactories,  embodying  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  commands  and  desiring  them  to 
report  immediately  by  return  of  post 

The  reports  were  sent  in  almost  sim¬ 
ultaneously,  and  represented  that  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  dye  rendered  it  impossible  to 
make  cloth  dyed  in  piece  of  exactly  the 
same  shade  throughout,  and  my  father 
communicated  this  to  General  Lamp. 
Just  at  the  moment  a  sort  of  gripiie  was 
very  prevalent  at  St  Petersburg,  termi¬ 
nating  fatally  in  many  instances,  and  my 
father  was  seized  with  this  disorder,  b^ 
coming  very  ill  indeed,  with  high  fever 
and  a  tendency  to  delirium.  Of  course 
perfect  quiet  was  ordered  for  him. 

Meanwhile  General  Lamp  carried  his 
portfolio  to  Gachina,  where  the  Emperor 
then  resided ;  and  on  his  arrival  found 
his  Majesty  on  horse-back  just  going  to 
a  review.  The  Emperor  asked  whether 
there  was  anything  new  or  im}K>rtant, 
and  the  General  answered,  **  Nothing 
of  interest  except  a  letter  from  Vice- 

President  8 - ,  w’ith  an  answer  from 

the  manufacturers,  who  one  and  all  in¬ 
formed  him  that  it  was  utterly  impossi¬ 
ble  to  dye  the  doth  in  piece  of  exactly  the 
same  shade."  “What,  impossible!"  said 
the  Emperor ;  “  very  well.”  Without 
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saying  another  word  Paul  dismoanted, ! 
went  into  the  palace,  and  immediately 
despatched  a  special  heidjiiger  to  Count  | 
Pahlen,  Military  Governor  of  St  Peters-  j 
burg,  with  the  tbllo win*  order :  | 

“  Banish  out  of  the  toww  Privy  Councillor  ' 

S - ,  dismisst'd  from  the  service,  and  send  | 

the  messenger  back  immediately  with  a  report  I 
of  this  order  having  been  executed.  I 

(Signed)  “Paul."  | 

I  was  sitting  watching  my  poor  father  i 
in  a  room  adjoining  his  cabinet,  when  i 
Major-General  Lisanovitch,  the  Police-  j 
Master,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  lamily,  | 
came  in  and  asked  me,  *‘What  is  yuui* 
father  doing?”  I  replied,  “Lying  in 
the  next  room,  as  1  fear,  on  his  death¬ 
bed.”  “Indeed,”  replied  Lisanovitch ;  “  I 
must  nevertheless  see  him,  as  1  have  an 
order  trom  the  Emperor  to  communicate 
to  him  instantly.”  With  this  he  went 
into  the  inner  room  and  1  followed  him. 

My  poor  father's  face  was  quite  purple, 
and  he  was  scai'cely  conscious  of  what 
went  on  about  him.  Lisanovitch  called 
out  to  him,  “Alexander,  Alexandro- 
vitschl”  twice,  and  my  father  rousing 
himself  a  little,  said,  “Who  are  yout 
what  do  you  want?”  “1  am  Lisano¬ 
vitch,  the  Police-Master,  don’t  you  know 
me  ?”  My  father  replied,  “  Uh,  W  assily 
Ivanitsch,  it  is  you.  1  am  very  ill,  what 
do  you  want?”  “  Here,  sir,  is  an  order 
for  you  from  the  Emperor.”  My  father 
opened  the  paper,  and  1  placed  myself 
BO  as  to  be  able  to  read  and  at  the  same 
time  observe  the  elfect  on  my  father’s  ^ 
liice.  He  read  the  paper,  rubbed  his  eyes, 
and  exclaimed,  “  Good  God  I  but  what ' 
have  1  done  ?”  “  1  don’t  know  anything, ' 
except  that  I  must  send  you  away  out  of  | 
bt.  Petersburg.”  “  But  you  see,  my  i 
dear  friend,  iu  what  a  state  1  am.”  “1 1 
can  not  help  that ;  1  must  obey  orders.  | 
1  shall  leave  a  police  officer  in  the  house  to 
witness  your  removal,  and  will  go  my- 
Belf  immediately  to  repoit  your  state  to 
Count  Pahlen :  you  had  better  send  your 
son  to  him  too.” 

I  thanked  God  when  I  saw  my  poor 
father  grow  pale,  alter  having  been  pre¬ 
viously  quite  purple,  for  1  feared  he  might 
have  had  an  apoplectic  stroke.  My  dear 
mother,  who  was  all  energy  and  presence 
of  mmd  iu  moments  of  ddiiculty,  know¬ 
ing  that  the  Emperor  would  be  inexora¬ 


ble  at  first,  sent  immediately  to  our  villa, 
situated  a  couple  of  miles  out  of  town, 
to  have  a  bed  pre[)ared  in  the  gardener’s 
room  which  was  heated  with  a  stove :  it 
was  in  winter  but  not  very  oold ;  she 
also  ordered  a  coach  to  be  prepared  and 
sent  for  a  doctor. 

I  went  to  Count  Pahlen,  who  was  very 
much  attached  to  my  father,  and  had 
been  very  kind  to  me  on  several  occa¬ 
sions.  “  Here  is  a  pretty  job,”  said  he ; 
“  will  you  have  a  glass  of  Lafitte  ?”  •  “  I 
don’t  want  any  Lafitte,  but  I  want  yon 
to  let  my  father  remain  where  be  is.” 
“  That  is  imjKissible ;  dites  a  votre  pere 
qn’il  Bait  combien  je  I’aime  et  que  je  n’y 
puis  rien,  que  si  I’un  de  nous  deux  doit 
aller  au  diable  c’est  lui  qui  doit  y  aller. 
Qu’il  soite  de  la  ville  coute  que  coute 
apr^  cela  nous  verrons  a  ce  qu’on  ))eut 
faire.  Mais  pourquoi  diable  est  il  ren- 
voye  ?”  asked  the  Count  “  Ni  moi  ni 
mon  pere  n’en  savons  rien.”  1  then 
shook  hands  and  went  away. 

I  On  returning  home  1  found  everything 
ready  for  my  father’s  removal ;  my  dear 
mother  had  been  indefatigable,  bad 
wrapped  him  w’ell  up  in  fur  clotliing,  and 
ot  a  bed  made  in  the  carriage  into  which 
e  was  lifled,  she  herself  sitting  along¬ 
side  and  the  doctor  following  in  another 
carriaga  In  three  hours  alter  the  order 
had  been  issued  my  father  had  already 

f)as8ed  the  barriers  of  the  city.  The  po- 
ice  officer  made  his  report  to  Count 
Pahlen  to  that  effect,  he  being  Governor, 
and  the  latter  sent  back  the  field-jager  to 
the  Emperor  to  report  that  the  order  of 
banishment  had  been  executed. 

In  the  evening  I  went  to  see  my  father ) 
both  my  mother  and  the  doctor  were 
with  him  and  no  serious  consequences 
were  anticipated.  But,  alas,  he  got  a 
slight  touch  of  palsy  from  which  he  never 
recovered.  Two  days  alter  this  occurred, 
it  was  announced  that  the  Emperor  and 
[  the  whole  court  were  to  be  in  town  the 
next  morning  ;  a  guard  was  ordered  as 
I  usual,  and  it  was  my  turn  for  duty.  Out 
i  of  one  hundred  and  six  men,  of  which 
j  my  squadron  consisted,  ninety-six  were 
to  be  on  parade,  mounted,  which  is  a 
:  large  number.  As  it  was  usual  that  when 
one  of  a  certain  name  suffered  punish- 

*  It  was  a  standing  joke  that  the  Count  alwaja 
offered  a  glass  of  LatiU«  to  an/  one  that  got  into 
!  a  Krap« 
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ment,  all  others  bearing  the  same  name 
were  made  to  suffer  too,  mj  appearance 
on  parade  just  when  my  father  had  been 
dismissed  the  service  and  banished,  be¬ 
came  rather  a  nervous  affair  ;  but  there 
was  no  help  for  it,  appear  I  must  with 
my  whole  squadron.  I  knew,  indeed, 
that  it  was  well  drilled ;  but  mistakes 
might  occur,  and  the  consequences  might  i 
be  most  serious  to  myself :  not  only  to  j 
myself,  but  to  my  squadron,  and  even  to  ! 
the  whole  regiment ;  as  had  happened  ' 
more  than  once  under  similar  circum- : 
stances.  j 

Our  commanding  officer.  Prince  Gal- , 
itzin,  ordered  my  squadron  out  (on  the  , 
previous  day)  to  make  a  rehearsal  of  the  i 
parade,  and  the  officers  and  men  were  so  I 
nervous  that  everything  went  wrong ;  1 
the  general  was  in  despair.  I  begg^ 
him,  however,  to  be  quiet,  and  not  find 
fisult  and  all  would  go  well.  I  myself 
praised  the  men,  ordered  them  to  go  to 
the  vapor  bath,  and  afterwards  eat  a  good 
substantial  supper  and  go  quietly  to  bed. 
As  to  the  officers,  who  ran  the  greatest 
risk,  1  begged  of  them  to  think  of  noth¬ 
ing,  but  only  listen  to  the  words  of  com¬ 
mand.  1  gave  strict  orders  at  the  bar¬ 
racks  not  to  have  my  men  called  up  until 
I  should  come  myself.  In  those  days 
the  soldiers  all  wore  curls  and  thick  pig-  | 
tiuls,  with  plenty  of  powder  and  poma¬ 
tum,  and  dressing  the  hair  took  a  long 
time,  as  we  had  only  two  perruquiers  in 
each  squadron ;  so  that  the  men,  when 
preparing  for  a  parade,  were  obliged  to 
sit  up  all  night  for  their  “frisure.”*! 
This  would  never  have  done  in  my  pre¬ 
carious  position,  where  everything  de- ' 
pended  on  the  state  of  the  men’s  nerves ; 
and  1  therefore  got  all  the  hair  dressers 
of  the  regiment  together  to  dress  up  my 
squadron,  by  which  means  I  was  ena- ' 
bled  to  allow  the  men  a  good  long  sleep. ; 
At  five  o’clock  in  the  morning  I  h^  ' 
them  called  up,  and  at  nine  o’clock  men 
and  horses  were  all  ready,  and  when 
drawn  up  before  the  barracks  looked 
fresh  and  in  good  spirits.  I  mounted 
my  fine  bay  mare,  Le  Chevalier  d’Eon, 
gave  the  men  a  cheer,  then  the  word  of 
command,  and  marched  off  to  the  palace,  i 

At  first  the  Emperor  looked  sulky,  but  | 

*This  was  a  part  of  the  Prussian  system  of 
which  some  people  are  so  much  enamor^. — Ed¬ 
itor  of  Artidk. 


I  gave  the  word  of  command  with  re¬ 
doubled  energy,  the  officers  and  men  did 
their  duty  admirably,  and  his  Majesty, 
to  his  own  astonishment  I  believe,  was 
so  much  pleased^hat  he  came  to  praise 
me  twice.  Ev^thing,  in  fact,  went 
right  for  me,  for  the  squadron,  for  the 
re^ment,  and  for  my  father ;  itideed,  for 
every  one  that  had  to  speak  to  his  Impe¬ 
rial  Majesty  that  day,  fur  a  storm  of  this 
kind  affected  all  who  came  near  him, 
whether  male  or  female,  not  excepting 
his  own  family. 

I  must  now  beg  of  the  reader  to  ac¬ 
company  me  once  more  to  Gachina,  and 
we  must  also  go  back  to  the  moment  at 
which  the  Em|)eror  signed  the  order  for 
my  father’s  dismissal  and  banishment, 
with  the  same  pen  he  appointed  Sena¬ 
tor  Arskenewski  Vice-President  of  the 
Board  of  Manufactures,  in  place  of  my 
father,  and  by  a  special  rescri[)t,  directed 
him  to  enforce  his  orders  respecting  the 
colors  of  the  cloth.  Arskenewski  was  a 
very  intelligent  and  excellent  man,  and 
known  to  be  a  particular  friend  an*l  ad¬ 
mirer  of  my  father.  This  the  emperor 
too  was  aware  of,  for  on  most  occasions 
they  voted  together  in  the  Senate,  and 
Paul  had  often  sided  with  them ;  it  is 
therefore  evident  that  in  the  nomination 
of  Arskenewski,  there  was  no  animosity 
against  my  father.  Without  an  hour's 
delay,  for  the  very  minutes  were  of  im¬ 
portance,  the  new  Vice-President  took 
his  seat  at  the  board :  Prince  Usoiipoff, 
the  President,  could  neither  give  any  ex¬ 
planation  of  what  had  occurred,  nor  offer 
any  suggestion  as  to  what  should  be 
done.  Arskenewski  examined  himself 
into  the  business,  went  then  and  con¬ 
sulted  my  father,  and  finding  that  noth¬ 
ing  else  was  to  be  done  more  than  what 
my  father  had  done,  and  rather  than  in¬ 
cur  any  further  responsibility,  he  pre¬ 
sented  a  )>etition  to  the  Emperor  request¬ 
ing  permission  to  leave  the  service,  and 
enclosed  a  letter  to  his  Majesty  expliun- 
ing  the  motives  of  his  request.  In  the 
meantime,  Beklisheff,  the  Attorney-Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Senate,  who  was  in  fact.  Min¬ 
ister  of  Justice,  recommended  my  father 
to  write  a  short  letter  to  the  Einj)eror, 
expressing  his  sorrow  at  having  incurred 
his  heavy  displeasure  This  and  Arsko- 
newski’s  petition  he  took  care  to  pre¬ 
sent  to  Paul  immediately  after  his  return 
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from  the  parade  at  which  I  had  received  | 
BO  much  praise.  Tiie  Emperor  had  him-  ' 
self  just  recovered  from  the  grip[)e,  and 
felt  still  unwell  in  consequence ;  and  on  | 
hearing  how  roughlv  the  sentence  of 
banishment  had  been 'Mrried  out  he  was 
much  moved.  He  (;^ed  in  the  Procu- 
reur-General,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes  [ 
requested  him  to  wait  immediately  on  my  i 
father,  apologize  for  his  petulance,  for  j 
the  cruel  injustice  of  which  he  had  been  j 
guilty,  and  entreat  his  forgiveness.  After 
this  kind  message,  he  sent  every  day, , 
sometimes  twice,  to  inquire  about  my  | 
father’s  health,  and  when  he  w'as  at 
length  able  to  go  out  and  wait  on  his 
Majesty,  a  most  touching  scene  of  recon¬ 
ciliation  took  place  in  BecklishefTs  pres¬ 
ence  :  my  father  being  of  course  restored 
to  his  former  position.  j 

This  occurrence  was  most  unfortunate 
for  the  Emperor  in  public  estimation,  ■ 
both  my  parents  being  very  much  loved  j 
and  respected ;  indeed,  there  were  not ! 
two  more  poj)ular  people  in  Petersburg, 
and  deservedly  so,  from  their  kindness 
and  benevolence  to  those  who  were  op¬ 
pressed  or  distressed,  and  their  polite¬ 
ness  to  all.  During  tlie  few  days  of  my  ■ 
father's  banishment,  and  afterwards  on 
his  return  home,  constant  inquiries  were  ' 
made  for  him ;  and  the  detestation  peo- ' 
pie  felt  for  the  treatment  he  had  experi-  ■ 
enced  was  loudly  expressed,  and  in  no ' 
measured  terms,  both  in  conversation  I 
and  in  lettei’s  which  arrived  from  Mos-  ! 
cow  and  the  interior.  It  m.ay  appear  in  - ' 
credible  that,  in  a  country  subject  to  the 
autocratic  rule  of  a  sovereign  whose  ' 
power  was  not  limited  by  constitutional  i 
rules  and  customs,  and  whose  natural 
violence  was  untamable,  so  much  “  free-  | 
dom  of  blame”  should  have  been  used : 
but  the  old  Russian  spirit  was  then  still 
in  existence,  and  not  to  be  silenced  by 
severity  or  police  regulations.  : 

With  a  man  of  the  Emperor  Paul’s  ' 
character,  so  anxious  to  do  right  and  so  | 
generous  in  his  disposition,  how  differ-  | 
ently  things  might  have  happened  if! 
Count  Palilen  h.ad  taken  advantage  of  I 
my  fath  r’s  severe  illness  and  used  the  j 
police-master’s  report,  thereby  giving  | 
the  Euq»eror  time  to  reflect  and  examine 
the  cause  of  provoc.ation.  But  it  did  not 
suit  the  plans  of  Count  Pahlen  and  those 
who  acted  with  him,  to  allow  Paul  to 
New  Sebixs — Vol.  II.,  No.  6. 


repent ;  his  doom  was  sealed,  he  was  to 
perish.  Whenever  Pahlen  heard  high 
words  of  criticism,  he  used  to  call  the 
speakers  to  order,  saying,  “Messieurs! 
Jean  f .  .  .  .  qui  parle  brave  homme  qui 
agit” 


Edinburgh  Review. 

LETTERS  FROM  EGYPT.* 

EciYiT,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  was  almost  as  unknown 
and  mysterious  as  her  own  hieroglyphics. 
If  we  except  the  Arabic  histories  and  de¬ 
scriptions  open  only  to  the  learned  in  that 
recondite  language,  Herodotus  was  our 
most  recent  authority.  Egypt,  possess¬ 
ing  the  highest  interest  to  the  historian 
and  the  divine,  was  scarcely  as  much 
known  to  Europe  as  the  wilds  of  Tarta¬ 
ry.  Napoleon  first  broke  the  spell  of 
mystery  that  held  the  land,  and  the  cele¬ 
brated  commission  of  the  French  Insti¬ 
tute,  headed  by  Denon,  accompanied  the 
armies  which  fought  beside  the  Pyramids. 
Then  followed  Bruce,  Belzoni,  Niebuhr, 
Burckhardt ;  all  of  whom  did  good  work 
towards  disinterring  Egypt  from  the  sands 
of  its  deserts,  and  removing  the  obstacles 
raised  by  Mohammedan  intolerance  and 
apathy.  At  length,  about  the  year  1825, 
a  small  party  of  Englishmen  met  in  Cairo, 
living  among  the  people  like  Copts  or 
Arabs,  and  patiently  studying  the  man¬ 
ners  and  customs  both  of  ancient  and 
modern  Egypt.  Two  of  that  party  were 
Wilkinson  and  Lane,  one  of  whom  ex- 
hausCed  the  ancient  people,  the  other, 
with  inimitable  accmacy,  the  modern 
Egyptians. 

Such  was  our  acquaintance  with  the 
land  of  the  Phiiraohs,  of  Joseph,  and  of 
Moses,  when,  five-and-twenty  years  ago, 
a  line  of  steam-packets  to  Alexandria 
threw  open  the  country  to  pleasure-seek¬ 
ers  and  health-seekers.  The  Nile  soon 
superseded  the  Rhine  for  a  fashionable 
tour,  and  we  have  been  inundated,  not 
by  its  fertilizing  waters,  but  by  a  flood 
of  books  about  Egypt,  of  which  it  may 
be  generally  said  tliat  they  have  done  lit¬ 
tle  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  the  anti¬ 
quities  of  the  country,  nothing  whatever 


•  lMttr$  from  Egypt,  1863-65.  Bjr  Lxdt 
Duff  Gorihjs.  Loudou:  1866. 
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to  make  ua  better  acquainted  with  ita  I 
jieople.  We  know  no  more  at  the  pres-  1 
ent  day  of  the  inhabitanta,  of  their  teel-  ' 
inpa  and  taatea,  their  hiiman  aympathiea 
and  religious  hopes,  than  we  did  before 
the  stream  oftourists  setNilewarda.  True, 
Mr.  I.ane  may  be  said  to  have  done  all 
that  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  describing 
that  jwople ;  but  the  “  Modem  Egyptians” 
is  not  intended  to  give  us  everyday  ex-  | 
perience  of  life  in  Egypt — rather  the  re¬ 
sults  of  that  experience.  Even  the  bril¬ 
liant  pages  of  Eothen,  of  Miss  Martineau, 
and  those  of  two  or  three  other  w’riters, 
afford  us  little  insight  into  the  inner  life 
of  the  Egyptian.  Nor  is  the  cause  far  to 
seek.  A  foreign  people  tan  not  be  un¬ 
derstood  in  a  short,  and  generally  hurried, 
visit ;  nor  indeed  can  they  be  appreciated 
by  the  oldest  resident,  unless  he  will  con¬ 
sent  to  waive  all  prejudice  and  live  among 
them  as  one  of  themselves. 

Perhaps  Lady  Duff  Gordon  will  not  be 
envied  for  the  ex])erience  she  has  gained. 
It  has  been  dearly  bought,  enforced  by 
jirotracted  illness,  and  involving  banish¬ 
ment  from  her  family  and  friends,  the 
privileges  of  society,  even  the  common 
comforts  of  life.  She  went  to  Egypt  un¬ 
prejudiced  against  the  people,  and  has 
liv^  among  them,  chiefly  at  Thelajs. 
Her  letters,  which  form  the  little  volume 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  were  not  writ¬ 
ten  for  the  public  eye,  but  were  addi-essed 
to  her  two  nearest  relations :  they  are,  ' 
therefore,  entirely  free  from  constiaint, 
and  do  not  j)retend  to  high  literary  mer¬ 
it,  although  they  are  written  in  a  singu¬ 
larly  captivating  and  vigorous  English 
style  ;  but  they  possess  the  rare  virtue  of 
enabling  the  reader  to  realize  the  position 
of  the  writer  and  the  tme  aspect  of  the 
j)eople.  Livingstone  has  borne  witness 
to  African  virtues,  the  “  Competition 
W allah”  has  courageously  fought  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  our  Indian  fellow-subjects,  we  have 
felt  w’ith  Vamlx-ry  the  parting  from  his 
faithful  but  filthy  friends,  who  were  so 
repulsive  till  on  better  acquaintance  we 
learned  to  resjtect  their  hearts.  The 
same  lesson  may  be  learned  from  these 
letters,  for  it  is  not  often  that  an  English¬ 
man,  let  alone  an  English  lady,  lives 
among  modem  Egyptians.  Every  one 
who  has  done  the  same  in  any  country 
of  the  East  will  enter  into  her  feelings 
wh  en  she  says : 


“I  am  80  U8c«t  now  to  our  poor,  sbabby 
life,  that  it  makes  quite  a  strange  impression 
Ml  me  to  see  ail  tlie  splendor  which  English 
travelers  nranage  to  bring  with  them  on  board 
their  boats, — splendor  which,  two  or  three 
yeais  ago,  I  should  nat  even  have  remarked. 
And  thus,  out  of  mw‘  Inward  consciousness* 
(as  Germans  say),  many  of  the  peculiarities 
and  faults  of  the  pwple  of  Egypt  an*  explained 
to  me  and  accounted  for.”  (p.  357.) 

To  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  Egj  jv 
tian,  we  ought  to  have  more  of  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  w  ith  him  as  he  is ;  we  require 
some  knowledge  of  the  events  of  history 
that  have  reduced  him  to  his  present 
state,  and  of  the  government  that  every 
day  moulds  his  thoughts.  Let  us  briefly 
relate  how  he  has  reached  his  present 
condition,  and  what  is  the  jredigrec*  of 
the  people  w'hose  “  country  js  a  palimp¬ 
sest,  in  which  the  Bible  is  written  over 
“  Herodotus,  and  the  Koran  over  that.” 

For  the  last  two-and-twenty  centuries, 
Egypt  has  Iwen  without  a  n:itive  ruler. 
The  ancient  kingdom  of  the  Pharaohs 
fell  with  the  second  subjugation  of  the 
countr}'  by  the  Persians,  alwut  the  year 
B.C.  350  ;  .after  having  been  shaken  to  its 
foundations,  and  its  ca])iUii  destroyed,  by 
Cambyses  two  eenturies  before.  The 
Persians  were  succet‘ded  by  the  Greeks, 
to  whom  the  possession  of  Egypt  passed, 
with  that  of  Persia,  of  which  it  was  a 
province,  by  the  conquest  of  Alexander 
the  Great;  and  under  the  Ptolemies  it 
i*ecovered  much  of  its  prosjawity,  all>eit 
theirs  too  was  an  alien  rule.  Three  hun¬ 
dred  years  hater,  when  it  bec-ame  a  Ito- 
inan  j)rovince,  the  population  consisted 
partly  of  Greek,  partly  of  slaves.  The 
Egyptian  himself  was  almost  denatioti.*!!- 
iz^.  Augustus  jK*rpetuate<l  the  degra¬ 
dation  of  the  native  inhabitants,  :ind  since 
his  time  the  system  he  inaugurated  of 
government  by  lieutenatils  of  the  Empire 
has  continued,  with  the  exception  of  the 
more  brilliant  |)eriod  corresiK)nding  to 
the  times  of  the  Crusades.  The  Moham¬ 
medan  invaders,  six  centuries  later,  foutid 
;  the  countiy-  in  every  respect  wcJiker  than 
when  the  Komans  firat  gained  posses¬ 
sion  of  it.  Keligious  animosities  had 
been  added  to  political  feuds.  The  na- 
I  tive  population  having  embraced  Chris- 
'  tianity  under  the  ritu.al  of  the  Coptic 
Church,  hated  the  Greek  communion  and 
I  its  professors  more  than  they  hated  the 
I  newly  promulgated  faith  of  Arabia. 
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Aft^r  a  brief  show  of  resistance,  they  ; 
joined  the  invaders,  and  rendered  easy 
the  conquest  of  the  country.  , 

With  the  Arab  domination,  the  final 
extinction  of  the  E^|>tian  race  as  a  na¬ 
tion  was  consumniate^l.  So  complete 
w'as  the  subjugation  that  the  Arabs  im- 1 
posed  their  language,  both  vocabulary 
and  grammar,  upon  the  native  inhabi- 
Uints  ;  and  by  an  enormous  immigration 
ren  dered  thetn  in  a  far  greater  degree  Arab 
than  Copt.  Since  that  |)eriod,  the  Copt  has 
l»een  little  heaitl  of  in  history.  The  an¬ 
cient  Egyptian  element,  already  reduce<l 
in  numl>ers,  was,  to  a  great  extent,  ab- 
8orbe<i  by  the  Arab  colonists,  and  the 
remnant  (called  Copt  to  this  day)  has 
gradually  dwindled  to  insignificance,  al-  ; 
though  not  without  p.assing  through  the 
fiery  ordeal  of  insurrection  and  persecu¬ 
tion.  It  is  now  about  one-fouiteenth  of 
the  whole  population  of  the  country.  The 
modern  Egyptian,  however,  though  far 
more  Arab  than  Copt,  retains  many  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  latter,  and  in- ; 
hcrits  his  oppressed  condition.  The  coun- , 
try  was  at  first  governed  by  Arab  lieu¬ 
tenants  of  the  early  Khaleefehs  and  of, 
those  of  Damascus  and  Haghdad;  until  ‘ 
with  the  gradual  weakening  of  that  great . 
Empire,  and  the  struggles  of  the  ortho-  , 
dox  followers  of  Othmun,  or  Sunnees  I 
with  the  heretic  adherents  of  “  Alee,  or  , 
Shiy’aees,  it  became,  under  the  govern-  | 
ment  of  a  foreign  ruler,  Ahmad  Ibn-  i 
Tooloon  (whose  mosque  in  Cairo,  by-the- 
bye,  contains  the  earliest  known  instance  | 
of  the  pointed  arch),  nearly  independent,  | 
forshadowing  its  speedy  iinlependence  as  ; 
a  kingdom,  although  under  foreign  dy- 1 
nasties,  until  its  final  ruin  by  the  Turks.  | 
In  the  year  968-9,  the  heretic  Fatimee  ' 
Khaleefehs  of  Western  Africa  seized  the  , 
capital,  and  tratisferred  their  throne  to  \ 
the  site  of  Cairo,  calling  their  new  city  | 
El-Kiihireh,  or  the  Victorious.  To  these,  j 
after  a  duration  of  two  hundred  yeara, 
succeeded,  by  the  arbitrament  of  the  j 
sword,  the  orthodox  Kurds,  of  whom  the  \ 
first  and  greatest  was  Saladin  (or  Saliih- 
ed-Deen).  Then  commenced  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  rejiring  slaves,  or  Memlooks,  who 
should  hold  all  places  of  power,  and  in 
the  event  of  the  king  dying  without  issue, 
succeed  to  the  throne ;  for  the  offspring 
of  the  Kurds  and  of  their  successors  the 
Turkish  and  Circassian  Menilook  sultans 


failed  to  perpetuate  the  line,  the  children 
of  foreigners  rarely  attaining  to  manhood 
in  Egypt.  During  its  existence  as  an  in¬ 
dependent  Mohammedan  kingdom, Egypt 
reached  great  importanoe ;  but  the  inher¬ 
ent  weakness  of  the  government  prevent¬ 
ed  its  duration.  The  people  suffered  se¬ 
verely  from  the  constant  political  feuds 
of  the  grandees  and  court  favorites,  and 
it  was  but  the  sharlow  of  its  former  self 
that  fell  to  the  sword  of  Seleem  nearly 
four  centuries  ago.  Still  how  far  above 
w'h.at  we  now  find  it  after  those  four  cen¬ 
turies  of  Turkish  tyranny  and  lust  I 
Governed  by  Pasha-s,  following  each 
other  at  short  intervals,  the  unhappy 
population  has  since  been  used  merely 
to  enrich  each  successive  ruler.  Every 
step,  until  our  own  times,  h.as  been  a 
downward  one.  Mohammed  Ali  Pasha 
found  the  country  distim^teil  by  political 
struggles.  A  new  race  of  Memlooks  hail 
sprung  up,  and  profiting  by  the  wretched 
weakness  of  the  Turks,  bid  fair  to  seize 
the  reins  of  government  We  all  know 
the  end  of  these  Memlooks.  Enough  has 
been  written  lioth  in  condemnation  and 
extenuation  of  the  massacre  of  the  1st  of 
March,  1811.  Of  Mohammed  Ali’s  rule, 
history  will  say  that  he  desii-ed  a  better 
destiny  for  the  country  than  it  is  ever 
likely  to  have  under  Turkish  pashas.  Ilis 
political  sagacity  was  Western  rather 
than  Eastern,  and  if  he  had  been  allowed 
to  establish  his  family  as  independent 
rulers,  a  dynasty  of  men  like  himself 
might  have  rai.sed  Egypt  again  to  an  im¬ 
portant  place  in  the  world’s  history.  But 
England  decided  against  his  indepen¬ 
dence,  when  the  Egyptian  army  was  al¬ 
most  at  the  gates  of  Constantinople ;  and 
w’hile  the  country  has  relapsed  into  the 
position  of  a  Turkish  province,  his  suc¬ 
cessors  have  not  proved  themselves  to  be 
much  better  than  preceding  Turkish  gov¬ 
ernors.  The  irresistible  adv.ance  of  civili¬ 
zation  has  made  some  acts  of  oppression 
impossible ;  some  fl.agraut  .almses  have 
tieen  suppressed ;  the  influx  of  travelers, 
the  overland  route  to  India,  and  lately, 
the  cultivation  of  cotton,  have  thrown 
more  money  into  the  country  than  it  has 
seen  for  many  years,  we  had  almost  said, 
centuries.  But  it  is  more  than  doubtful 
if  any  real  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  the  people  is  taking  place.  The  Fel¬ 
lah  still  hoards  his  savings,  unable  to  dis- 
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play  prosperity  leal  he  should  be  marked  I 
for  pillage  by  the  nearest  petty  gover¬ 
nor  ;  unable  to  buy  land  lest  the  Pasha  ' 
should  exchange  it  for  an  equal  measure 
of  desert ;  unable  to  look  forward  to  his 
sons  succeeding  to  an  inheritance,  for 
they  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  conscription 
and  forced  labor.  As  we  now  find  him,  ho 
is  spiritless  and  hopeless,hi8  very  manhood 
almost  ground  out  of  him  by  centuries  of 
debasement  The  townsman,  by  friction 
with  other  minds,  retains  more  mental  vig¬ 
or;  he  possesses  a  portion  of  independence, . 
by  combination  with  his  fellow-citizens  ; 
and  a  rising  in  Cairo  has  always  been  re¬ 
garded  with  apprehension  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  But  with  all  this,  with  his  pa¬ 
tient  fatalism,  and  his  natural  cheertul- 
ness,  fostered  as  they  are  by  the  meeting 
in  the  coflTee-shop  and  the  market-place, 
the  Cairene  has  l)ecome  a  melancholy 
man.  “The  faces  are  all  sad,  and  rather 
what  the  Scotch  call  Ulour' — not  vi^haitUs 
at  all,  but  harsh,  like  their  voices.” 

Notwithstanding  all  the  disadvantages 
of  his  position  both  past  and  present,  the 
modern  Egyptian  is  a  remarkable  man. 
He  is  pious,  possessed  of  strong  religious 
feeling,  and  exhibits  a  constant  sense  of 
God’s  providence ;  his  filial  piety  and  re¬ 
spect  tor  the  aged  are  conspicuous,  with 
benevolence  and  charity,  and  humanity 
to  dumb  animals.  Hospitable  and  cour¬ 
teous,  he  is  frugal,  temperate  in  food  and 
drink,  cleanly  in  his  person,  and  honest 
in  the  payment  of  debts.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  undoubtedly  may  be  charged 
with  religious  pride  and  hypocrisy,  with 
a  levity  amounting  in  our  ears  to  profani¬ 
ty  in  speaking  of  holy  things ;  with  indo¬ 
lence,  obstinacy,  and  libidinousness,  a 
want  of  truthfulness,  and  a  habit  of  curs¬ 
ing.  While  murders  and  other  grave 
crimes  are  rare,  petty  tliefts  are  common. 
Buch  is  a  very  brief  summary  of  his  mor¬ 
al  qualities,  taken  from  the  “Modem 
Egyptians,”  and  concurred  in  by  all  who 
have  had  sufficient  opportunities  of  form¬ 
ing  a  judgment  Ot  his  mental  qualities 
Mr.  Lane  also  says:  “The  natural  or 
umate  character  of  the  modern  Egyp¬ 
tians  is  altered,  in  a  remarkable  degree, 
by  the  religion,  laws,  and  government, 
as  well  as  by  the  climate  and  other 
causes ;  and  to  form  a  just  opinion  of  it 
b,  therefore,  very  difficult  We  may, 
however,  confidently  state  that  they  are 


endowed,  in  a  higher  degree  than  most 
other  people,  with  some  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  mental  qualities,  particularly 
quickness  of  apprehension,  a  ready  wit, 
and  a  retentive  memory.  In  youth,  they 
generally  possess  these  and  other  intel¬ 
lectual  powers ;  but  the  causes  above 
alluded  to  gradually  lessen  their  mental 
energy.” 

The  reader  will  find  in  these  letters 
abundant  evidence  of  the  Egyptian's  vir¬ 
tues  ;  and,  unhappily,  of  his  wrongs. 
The  authoress  witnessed  the  gangs  of  un¬ 
happy  MTTetchis  on  their  way  to  the  forceti 
works  of  M.  Lesseps  or  the  Pasha. 
Writing  in  the  latter  part  of  18G2,  she 
says:  “Four  huge  barges  passed  us, 
tow’ed  by  a  steamer,  and  crammed  with 
some  hundreds  of  the  poor  souls,  w’ho 
had  been  torn  from  their  homes  to  work 
at  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  or  some  pahtce  of 
the  Pasha’s  for  a  nominal  piastre  (three 
half|>enoe)  a  day,  finding  their  own  bread 
and  water,  and  cloak.”  Agaiu,  in  May, 
1803,  she  says: 

“ - is  my  near  neighlwr,  and  he  comes 

in,  and  we  discuss  the  government.  His  heart 
is  sore  with  disinterested  grief  for  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  the  people.  ‘  Don't  they  deserve  to 
be  decently  governed, — to  be  allowed  a  little 
happiness  and  prosiH-rity  ?  they  are  st>  docile, 
so  contented  ;  are  they  not  a  good  people  ?’ 
Those  were  his  words  as  he  was  recounting 
some  new  iniquity.  Of  course,  half  those  acts 
are  done  under  pretext  of  improving  and 
civilizing,  and  the  Europetms  applaud  and 
say,  ‘Oh,  but  nothing  could  be  done  without 
forced  labor,’  and  the  poor  Fellaheen  are 
marched  off  in  gangs  like  convicts,  and  their 
families  starve,  and  (who  would  have  thought 
it?)  the  population  keeps  diminishing.  Mo 
wonder  the  cry  is,  ‘  Let  the  English  t^ueen 
come  and  take  us.’  You  know  that  1  don’t 
see  things  quite  as  our  countrymen  generally 
do,  for  mine  is  another  titandpunkt,  and  my 
heart  is  with  the  Arabs.  1  care  less  about 
I  opening  up  the  trade  with  the  Soodan,  or 
I  about  ^1  the  new  railways,  and  I  should  like 
j  to  see  person  and  proi)erty  safe,  which  no 
I  one’s  is  here, — Europeans  of  course  excepted. 

I  “  Ismaeel  Pasha  got  the  8uUan  to  allow  him 
I  to  take  90,000  feddans  of  uncultivated  land 
i  for  himself  as  private  property.  Very  well. 

I  But  the  late  Viceroy  granted,  eight  years  ago, 
i  certain  uncultivated  lands  to  a  good  many 
j  Tuiiis,  his  employ^, — in  hopes  of  founding  a 
landed  aristocracy,  and  inducing  them  to 
spend  their  capital  in  cultivation.  They  did 
so;  and  now  Ismaeel  takes  their  improved 
land,  and  gives  them  feddan  for  feddan  of  his 
new  land  (which  will  take  live  years  to  bring 
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Into  cultivation)  instead.  lie  forces  them  to 
sign  a  toluntary  deed  of  exchange,  or  they 
go  off  to  Feyzdghloo, — a  hot  Siberia,  whence 
none  return.  I  saw  a  Turk  the  other  day, 
who  was  ruined  by  the  transaction.”  (pp. 
108-4.) 

Forced  labor  is  said  to  be  abolished. 
It  may  be  so  on  the  works  of  the  Suez 
Canal ;  possibly  it  is  so  ostensibly  through¬ 
out  Egypt  But  we  are  much  mistaken 
if  forced  labor  is  not  continued,  in  some 
of  its  forms,  as  long  as  the  country  is  un¬ 
der  E.a8tcrn  rule.  It  is  certain  that  it 
was  not  abolished  in  February  of  this 
year,  at  Thebes.  The  Mahinoodeeyeh 
Canal,  familiar  to  every  one  who  visited 
Egypt  before  the  railway  was  made,  is  a 
monument  of  what  it  sometimes  may  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  Tjirks.  We  read,  on 
the  authority  of  Mr.  I.Ane,  in  Mrs.  Poole’s 
“Englishwoman  in  Egypt”  (p.  48): 

“  More  than  three  hundred  thousand  men 
were  employed  to  dig  it,  and  almut  twelve 
thousand  of  these  are  said  to  have  died  in  the 
course  of  ten  months ;  many  of  them  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  ill-treatment,  excessive  labor,  and 
the  want  of  wholesome  nourishment  and  giKxl 
water.  Their  only  implements  in  this  work 
were  the  hoes  which  are  commonly  used  in 
Egyptian  agriculture ;  and  where  the  soil  was 
moist,  they  scraped  it  with  their  hands,  and 
then  removed  it  in  baskets.  The  whole  length 
of  the  canal  is  nearly  fifty  British  miles,  and 
its  breadth  about  eighty  or  ninety  feet.  It 
was  commenced  and  completed  in  the  year 
1819.” 

People  who  know  Egypt — who  have 
penetrated  beneath  the  Frankish  jiclish 
of  Alexandria,  or  the  false  ap|)earance  of 
the  Europen  quarter  of  Cairo,  or  have 
wandered  out  of  the  beaten  track  of  trav¬ 
elers  up  the  Nile — know  that  such  things 
occurred  and  are  still  occurring.  Some 
of  us  may  remember,  during  the  past 
w'inter,  newspaper  nimors  of  an  “  insur¬ 
rection  ”  in  Egypt  The  authoress  hap- 
j)ened  to  be  close  to  the  scene  of  revolt 
and  heard  accounts  of  it  from  eye-wit¬ 
nesses.  Its  origin  is  quaintly  Oriental, 
how'ever  gastly  its  consummation  : 

“  I  lio|)e  your  mind  has  not  been  disturbed 
by  any  rumor  of  ‘  battle,  murder,  and  sudtlen 
deatli  ’  in  our  part  of  the  world.  A  week  ago  j 
we  heard  that  a  Prussian  boat  had  been  at-  j 
tacked,  all  on  board  murdered,  and  the  boat  ! 
homed ;  then  that  ten  villages  were  in  o|)en  I 
revolt,  and  that  Efendeena  (the  Viceroy)  him-  I 
self  had  come  up  and  ‘  taken  a  broom  and  | 


!  swept  them  clean,’  i.  e.,  exterminated  tae  in¬ 
habitants. 

“The  trutli  now  appears  to  be,  that  a  crazy 
darweesh  has  made  a  disturbance  ;  but  I  will 
tell  the  story  as  I  heard  it. 

I  “  He  did  lis  his  father  likewise  did  thirty 
\  years  ago,  made  liimself  ‘  ism  ’  (name)  by  re¬ 
peating  one  of  the  appellations  of  God,  such 
as  ‘ya  Ijateef,’  three  thousand  times  every 
I  night  for  three  years,  which  rendered  him  in¬ 
vulnerable.  lie  then  made  friends  with  a 
Jinn,  who  taught  him  many  more  tricks ; 
among  others,  that  practiced  in  England  by 
the  Daven{H)rts,  of  slipping  out  of  any  Ironds. 
He  then  deluded  the  people  of  the  Desert, 
giving  himself  out  as  *  El-Mahdi  ’  (he  who  is 
to  come  with  the  Dtrd  Jesus,  and  to  slay 
AntU-hrist  at  the  end  of  the  world),  and  pro¬ 
claimed  a  revolt  against  the  Turks.  Three 
villages  below  Kine,  Gow,  Rahiieneel,  and 
Ik‘du,  took  part  in  the  clisturbance,  upon 
which  Fadl  Pasha  came  up  with  troops  in 
steamboats,  shot  almut  a  hundred  men,  and 
devastated  the  tields.  At  first,  we  heard  a 
thousand  were  shot,  now  it  is  a  hundred.  The 
women  and  children  will  be  distributed  among 
other  villages.  The  darweesh,  some  say,  is 
killed,  others  that  he  is  gone  off  into  the 
Desert  with  a  body  of  Bedawees,  and  a  few 
of  the  Fellalieen  from  the  three  ravaged  vil¬ 
lages.  Oow  is  a  large  place, — as  large,  I 
think,  as  El-Uksur.  The  darweesh  is  a  na- 
■  tive  of  Salameeyeh,  a  village  close  by  here ; 
and  yesterday  his  brother,  one  Mohammad- 
ct-Teiylb,  a  very  quiet  man,  and  his  father's 
fatl»er-in-law,  old  Hujji  Sultan,  were  carried 
off  prisoners  to  Cairo  or  Kin^,  we  don't  know 
which.  It  seems  that  the  boat  robbed  be¬ 
longed  to  Greek  traders,  but  none  were  hurt, 

I  I  l>elieve,  and  no  European  l>oat  has  been 

molested.  Baron  K - was  here  yesterday 

with  his  wife,  and  they  saw  all  the  sitck- 
ing  of  the  villages,  and  said  no  resistance  was 
offered  by  the  people,  whom  the  soldiers  were 
shooting  down  as  they  ran,  and  they  saw  the 
sheep  and  cattle  driven  off  by  the  soldiers.” 

Characteristically,  she  adds,  “  It  is  cu¬ 
rious  to  see  the  travelers’  gay  dahabee- 
yehs  passing  just  as  usual,  and  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans  as  far  removed  from  all  care  or 
knowledge  of  these  distresses  as  if  they 
were  at  home.  When  I  go  and  sit  with 
the  Etiglish,  I  feel  almost  as  if  they 
were  foreigners  to  me  too, — so  com¬ 
pletely  am  I  now  ‘  Bint-el-Beled  ’  (daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  country).  Altogether,  we  are 
most  miserable  here,  all  we  Fellaheen.” 

And  what  is  the  end  of  this  paltry  dis¬ 
turbance?  Imprisonment,  or  fine,  or  ban¬ 
ishment,  even  death  after  trial  ?  Not  so 
in  Egypt : 

“I  know  well  the  Shcykh-el-Arab  who 


helped  to  catrh  the  poor  people,  and  I  know 
also  a  young  Turk  who  stood  by  while  Fadl  i 
Pasha  bad  the  men  laid  down  by  ten  at  a  ! 
time,  and  ehopj>ed  with  the  pioneers  axes.  ; 
He  quite  admired  the  affair  (though  a  Tery  \ 
good-natured  young  fellow),  and  expressed  a  ; 
desire  to  do  likewise.  The  lowest  computa-  ! 
tion  of  men,  women,  and  children  killed,  is  ^ 

sixteen  hundred  M.  M - reckons  it  at  above  ; 

two  thousand. 

“  I  have  seen  with  my  eyee  a  second  boat¬ 
load  of  prisoners.  I  wish  fervently  the  Vice-  j 
roy  knew  the  deep  exasperation  which  his  | 
subordinates  are  causiug.  I  do  not  like  to 
repeat  all  that  I  hear.  What  must  it  be,  to  ! 
force  fn)m  alt  the  most  influential  men  and 
the  roost  devout  Muslims  such  a  sentiment  as 
this?  ‘  We  are  Muslims,  but  we  should  tliauk  i 
God  to  send  Eunrpeans  to  govern  us.’  The  | 
feeling  is  against  the  Turks,  and  not  against 
Ohristians. 

“  A  Coptic  friend  of  mine  here  has  lost  all 
his  uncle’s  family  at  Oow.  All  were  shot 
down,  Copt  and  Arab  alike. 

**  As  to  Hajji  Sultan,  who  lies  in  chains  at 
Kin^  a  better  man  never  lived,  nor  one  more 
liberal  to  Christians.  Copts  ate  of  bis  bread 
as  freely  as  Muslims.  He  lies  there  because 
he  is  distantly  related  by  marriage  to  Ahmad- 
et-Teiyib ;  or,  to  give  tlie  real  reason,  because 
he  is  wealthy,  and  some  enemy  covets  his 
goods.  All  this  could  be  conflnned  to  you  by 
M.  M - .”  (pp  869-70.) 

Let  U8  compare  the  record  of  the  re¬ 
bellion  of  forty  (not  thirty)  years  ago  fo¬ 
mented  bv  Ahniad-Et-Teiyib’s  grand¬ 
father  ;  it  18  taken  from  tlie  “  Encyclo- 
ptedia  Britannica,’’  article  Egypt : 

“In  1824,  a  native  rebellion  of  a  religious 
character  broke  out  in  upper  Egypt,  lieaded 
by  one  Ahmad,  a  native  of  Ed-S4limeeyeh,  a 
village  situate  a  few  miles  above  Thebes.  He 
proclaimed  himself  a  prophet,  and  was  soon 
followed  by  lietween  20,000  and  30,000  in- 
surgeants,  mostly  iieasants ;  but  some,  de¬ 
serters  from  the  Nizam,  for  that  force  was  yet 
in  a  half-organized  state,  and  in  part  declared 
for  the  impostor.  The  insurrection  was 
crushed  by  Mohammed  ’Alee,  and  aliout  one- 
fourth  of  Ahmad’s  followers  perished,  but  he 
himself  escapi-d  and  was  never  after  heard  of. 
Few  of  these  unfortunates  (KtssesscHl  any  other 
weapon  than  the  long  staff  (nebboot)  of  the 
Egyptian  peasant;  still  they  offered  an  ob¬ 
stinate  ri'sistance,  and  the  combat  resembled 
a  massacre.’’ 

The  accounts  of  the  tw’o  transactions 
are  very  similar,  except  that  the  rising 
of  last  winter  was  contemptible  in  {loint 
of  numbers.  Both  were  put  down  with 
Turkish  barbarity. 

We  shall  doubtless  be  told  that  all  this 


is  changed,  and  certainly  some  newspa¬ 
per  correspondents  and  holiday  tourists 
write  accounts  all  couleur  de  rose  of  the 
improvements  going  on  in  the  country. 
It  has  been  said  of  London  that  one-half 
of  its  ])opulation  know’s  not  how  the  other 
half  lives.  The  same  may  be  said  with 
tenfold  force  of  the  Euro|)ean  residents 
and  travelers  in  Egypt.  Every  one  w’ho 
has  lived  among  the  Egyptians  has  re¬ 
marked  the  almost  entire  ignorance  of 
the  real  state  of  things  displayed  by  those 
who  looked  on  them  from  without,  and 
has  been  amazed  at  the  information  im¬ 
parted  to  the  British  people  by  “  our 
own  correspondent”  That  matters  re¬ 
main  pretty  much  as  they  have  been  for 

Crrs  past  is  sufficiently  proved  by  these 
tters. 

Unfortunately,  English  travelers  have 
not  helped  to  lighten  the  poor  Fellah's 
load  of  trouble.  It  has  been  too  much 
the  fashion  to  despise  him  in  common  with 
all  “  niggers;”  an<l  ill  as  he  has  frequently 
behaved  he  has  rarely  been  encouraged 
to  do  better.  The  reme<ly  for  all  diffi¬ 
culty  in  Egypt  is  the  stick,  onl^  because 
the  Turks  set  an  example  of  using  it.  A 
traveler  goes  up  the  Nile  entirely  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  language  of  the  people,  in  the 
hands  of  a  dragoman,  himself  generally 
ruined  by  contact  with  Euro{>eans  ;  and 
he  sees  everything  through  the  medium 
of  this  man.  Is  an  Englishman  insulted  ! 
no  punishment  is  too  severe  for  the  un¬ 
happy  delinquent  To  take  one  instance 
from  many  that  have  come  to  our  own 
knowledge :  a  distinguisheil  traveler  was 
walking  with  a  favorite  dog  on  the  bank 
of  tlie  river;  the  dog  was  shot  by  a  Fel¬ 
lah,  and  the  man  taken  before  the  near¬ 
est  governor.  “  Shall  I  sentence  him  to 
the  galleys!”  was  the  inquiry.  The  Eng¬ 
lishman  recoiled  from  so  severe  a  pun¬ 
ishment,  and  the  man  received  five  hun¬ 
dred  blows  of  a  palm-stick  on  his  feet. 
He  was  doubtless  carried  away,  his  feet 
swollen  to  shapeless  masses,  incapacita¬ 
ting  him  from  doing  any  work  for  the 
support  of  himself  or  his  family  for  the 
next  six  months.  We  heard  this  incident 
related  w'ith  singular  obtuseness  of  feel- 
ing  by  the  person  concemeti  in  it  Again, 
to  illustrate  our  meaning  by  an  instance 
of  comparatively  small  moment,  travel¬ 
ers  always  carry  guns,  and  seem  to  think 
that  every  bird  that  flies  is  &ii’  game. 
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Tl»e  number  of  pisteons  destroyed  an¬ 
nually  under  the  walls  of  their  dovecotes, 
and  thrown  into  the  river  as  carrion,  is 
almost  incredible.  We  are  willing  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  generally  this  is  done  in  igno¬ 
rance  of  their  being  private  property. 
Latly  Duff  Gordon  says  : 

“  I  am  just  called  away  by  some  poor  men 
who  want  me  to  speak  to  the  English  travel¬ 
ers  about  shooting  their  pigeons.  It  is  very 
thoughtless,  but  it  is  in  great  measure  the  fault 
of  tlie  servants  and  dragomans,  who  think 
they  must  not  venture  to  tell  their  masters 
that  pigeons  are  private  property ;  I  have  a 
great  mind  to  put  a  notice  on  the  wall  of  my 
house  about  it.  Here,  where  there  are  never 
less  than  eight  or  ten  l)oats  lying  for  full  three 
months,  the  loss  to  the  Fellaheen  is  serious, 
and  our  f'onsul,  Mustafa  Agha,  is  afraid  to 
say  anything.  I  have  given  my  neighbors 
p<-rmission  to  call  the  pigwns  mine,  as  they 
roost  in  flocks  on  my  roof ;  and  to  go  out  and 
say  that  the  Sitt  objects  to  her  poultry  being 
shot, — especially  as  I  have  had  them  shot  off 
my  balcony  us  they  sat  there.”  (P-  184.) 

The  root  of  the  whole  evil  is  the  en¬ 
tire  want  of  sympathy  between  Euro¬ 
peans  and  Easterns ;  and  until  they  know 
each  other  better  the  evil  will  not  be  re¬ 
moved.  Hence  the  Egyptian  is  as  pre¬ 
judiced  (to  say  the  least)  as  the  European,  j 
The  8o-calle<l  reliellion  of  last  winter  j 
stirred  up  bad  blood  enough  between  the  I 
government  and  the  governed  ;  it  is ; 
scartiely  to  be  wondered  at  thdt  the  Frank  | 
should  come  in  for  his  share  : 

“  The  worst  thing  is  that  every  one  believes 
that  the  Europeans  aid  and  abet,  and  all  de¬ 
clare  that  the  Copts  were  spared  to  please 
the  Frangees.  3Iind,  I  am  not  telling  you 
facts ;  I  only  repeat  what  the  people  are  say¬ 
ing.  One  Muhammad,  a  most  respectable, 
quiet  young  man,  sat  before  me  on  the  flestr 
the  other  day,  and  toid  me  the  horrible  details 
he  had  heard  from  those  who  had  come  up 
the  river.  ‘  Thou  knowest,  O  our  latiy,  that 
we  are  a  people  of  peace  in  tills  place :  and 
beliold,  now,  if  one  madman  should  come, 
and  a  few  idle  fellows  go  out  to  tiie  Moun¬ 
tain  (desert)  with  him,  Efcndeena  will  send 
his  soldiers  to  destroy  the  place,  and  spoil 
our  ]K)or  little  girls,  and  hang  us:  is  that 
right,  O  lady  ?  And  Ahmad-el-Berberce  saw 
Europeans  with  hats  in  the  steamer  with  Ef- 
endeena  and  the  soldiers.  Truly,  in  all  the 
world  none  are  miserable  like  us  Arabs.  The 
Turks  beat  us,  and  the  Europeans  hate  us  and 
say  ‘quite  right.’  By  God,  we  had  better 
lay  our  heads  in  the  dust  (die),  and  let  the 
strangers  take  our  land  and  grow  cotton  for 


I  themselves.  As  for  me,  I  am  tired  of  this  miser¬ 
able  life,  and  of  fearing  for  my  poor  little 
girls.”  Mohammad  was  really  eloquent,  and 
when  he  threw  his  melkych  over  his  face  and 
sobbed,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  that  I 
cried  too. 

“  I  know  very  well  that  Mohammad  was 
not  quite  wrong  in  w'hat  he  says  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans.  I  know  the  cruel  old  platitudes 
ab.mt  governing  Orientals  by  fear;  I  know  all 
alH)ut  ‘  the  stick  ’  and  ‘  vigor,’  and  all  that. 
But  I  ‘  sit  among  the  people,’  and  I  know  too 
that  Mohammad  feels  just  the  same  as  John 
Smitli  or  Tom  Brown  would  feel  in  his  place, 
and  that  men  who  were  e.xaaperated  against 
the  rioters  in  the  beginning  are  now  in  much 
the  same  humor  as  free-bom  Britons  might 
be  under  similar  circumstances.”  (p.  184.) 

We  have  doubtless  ourselves  much  to 
blame  for  the  estimate  which  E.a.stems 
have  formed  of  our  national  character  ; 
the  more  so,  that  they  give  us  full  credit 
for  every  virtue  the  exercise  of  which  we 
allow  them  to  see  ;  but  forbearance,  tem¬ 
per,  and  consideration  for  men  belonging 
to  the  less  civilized  race  of  mankind,  are 
not  often  among  those  virtues,  and  we 
are  afraid  that  an  arrogant  and  overbear¬ 
ing  spirit  is  sometimes  exhibited  by  Eng¬ 
lishmen  in  the  East,  which  may  one  day 
cost  them  dear.  We  would  fain  believe 
that  the  days  of  injustice  to  other  nations, 
whether  of  act  or  thought,  are  passing 
away.  Not  very  long  ago,  we  reg.arded 
the  French  and  the  Germans  as  we  now 
regard  the  Indians  and  the  Egyptians. 
The  steamboat  and  the  railway,  those 
great  mi.ssionaries  of  civil iz;ition,  are 
wearing  down  our  islaml  belt  of  preju¬ 
dice,  and  with  better  accpiaintance  we  are 
beginning  to  learn  that  other  people, 
black  as  well  as  white,  are  men  of  like 
passions  with  ourselves.  A  harder  les¬ 
son  is  to  be  more  than  tolerant,  to  treat 
“  barbarians,”  “  savages,”  as  you  would 
treat  a  countryman,  remembering  that 
you  lose  nothing  b^  the  act,  and  he  gains 
all.  It  was  this  kindly  sympathy  which 
made  the  authoress  so  many  friends 
among  the  Egyptians : 

*‘  I  often  feel  quite  hurt  at  the  way  iu 
which  the  people  here  tiiank  me  for  what  the 
poor  at  home  would  turn  up  their  noses  at. 
I  think  hardly  a  dragoman  has  been  up  the 
river  since  Er-Rasheedee  died,  but  has  come 
to  thank  me  as  warmly  as  if  I  bad  done  him¬ 
self  some  great  service,  and  many  to  give  me 
some  little  present.  While  the  man  was  ill, 
numbers  of  the  Fellaheen  brought  eggs,  pig- 
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eon«.  &e., — even  a  turkey ;  and  food  is  worth 
money  now,  not  as  it  used  to  be  (e.  g.,  butter 
is  three  shillings  a  pound).  I  am  quite  weary, 
too,  of  hearing.  ‘  Of  ali  the  Frangee,  I  never 
saw  one  iike  thee !’  Was  no  one  ever  at  all 
humane  before  ?  For,  remember,  I  give  no 
money,  only  a  little  physic  and  civility.”  (pp. 
868,  864.) 

The  story  of  Er-Rasheedee,  here  al¬ 
luded  to,  illustrates  our  point  He  was 
an  old  dragoman,  left  at  Thebes,  by  his 
employer  (who  was  wealthy  and  traveled 
with  a  doctor)  because  he  fell  ill;  and 
paid  his  bai'e  wages,  with  six  pounds  to 
take  him  back  to  Curo.  The  authoress 
received  him  into  her  house.  A  little  later, 
she  writes: 

“  I  have  left  my  letter  a  long  while.  You 
will  not  wonder,  for  alter  some  ten  days'  fever 
my  poor  guest,  Mohammad  Er-Rasheedee, 
died  to-day.  Two  Prussian  doctors  gave  me 
help  for  the  last  four  days,  but  went  last  night. 
He  sank  to  sleep  quietly  at  noon,  with  his 
hand  in  mine.  A  good  old  Muslim  sat  at  his 
bead  on  one  side,  and  I  on  the  other.  Omar 
stood  at  bis  head,  and  his  black  slave-boy 
Kbeyr,  at  bis  feet.  We  had  laid  his  face  to¬ 
wards  the  Kibleh,  and  I  spoke  to  him  to  see 
if  he  were  conscious,  and  when  he  nodded, 
the  three  Muslims  chanted  the  Islamce,  ‘La 
Ilk.’  Ac.,  &c.,  till  I  closed  his  eyes.  Tlie  ‘re¬ 
spectable  men  ’  came  in  by  degrees,  took  an 
inventory  of  his  property,  which  they  deliv¬ 
ered  to  me,  and  washed  the  iMxly ;  and  within 
an  hour  and  a  half  we  all  went  out  to  the  bur¬ 
ial-place  ;  I  following  among  a  troop  of  wo¬ 
men  who  Joined  us,  to  wail  for  ‘  the  brother 
who  had  died  far  from  his  place.’  The  scene, 
as  we  turned  in  between  the  broken  colossi 
and  pylones  of  the  temple  to  go  to  the  mosque, 
was  overpowering.  After  the  prayer  in  the 
mosque  we  went  out  to  the  graveyard, — Mus¬ 
lims  and  Copts  helping  to  carry  the  dead,  and 
my  Frankish  hat  in  the  midst  of  the  veiled 
women ;  all  so  familiar  and  yet  so  strange ! 

“After  the  burial  the  Imkm,  Sheykh  Al)d-el- 
Waris,  came  and  kissf'd  me  on  the  shoulders; 
and  the  Shereef,  a  man  of  eighty,  laid  his 
bands  on  my  shoulders  and  said  : — ‘  Fear  not, 
my  daughter,  neither  all  the  days  of  thy  life, 
nor  at  the  hour  of  thy  death,  for  God  leadeth 
thee  in  the  right  way  (sirat  mustakeem).”  I 
kissed  the  old  man’s  hand,  and  turned  to  go, 
but  numbers  of  men  came  and  said,  ‘  a  thou¬ 
sand  thanks,  O  our  sister,  for  what  thou  hast 
done  for  one  among  ns !’  and  a  great  deal 
more.  Now  the  solemn  chanting  of  the 
Kkees,  and  the  clear  voice  of  the  boy  reciting 
the  Koran  in  the  room  where  the  man  died, 
are  ringing  through  the  bouse.  They  will 
pass  the  night  in  prayer,  and  to-morrow  there 
will  be  the  prayer  of  deliverance  in  the 
mosque.  Poor  Kheyr  has  just  crept  In  here 


for  a  quiet  cry.  Poor  boy !  he  is  in  the  In- 
ventoiy,  and  to-morrow  I  must  deliver  him 
up  to  ‘  U$  autoritA,'  to  be  forwarded  to  ('aim, 
with  the  rest  of  the  pniperty.  He  is  very 
ugly  with  his  black  face  wet  and  swollen,  but 
he  kisses  my  hand  and  calls  ms  his  mother, 

‘  quite  natural  like.’  You  see  color  is  no  bar¬ 
rier  between  human  beings  here.”  (pp.  327, 
828.) 

In  kindly  companionship  with  this  pa¬ 
thetic  narrative  is  the  picture  of  a  young 
Englishman’s  burial.  He 

“  was  buried  on  the  first  day  of  Ramadan,  in 
the  place  where  they  bury  strangers,  on  the 
site  of  a  former  Coptic  church.  Archdea(X)n 
Moore  read  the  service  ;  Onmr  and  I  spread 
my  flag  over  the  bier,  and  Copts  and  Muslims 
helped  to  carry  the  poor  stranger. 

“  It  was  a  must  impressive  sight :  the  party 
of  Europeans — all  strangers  to  the  dead,  but 
all  deeply  moved ;  the  group  of  black-robed 
and  turbaned  Copts,  the  sailors  from  the  l>oats, 
the  gaily  dressed  dragomans,  several  brown- 
sldrted  Fellaheen,  and  the  thick  crowd  of 
children — all  the  little  Abab’deh  stark  naked, 
and  all  behaving  so  well ;  the  expression  on 
their  little  faces  touched  me  most  of  all.  As 
Muslims,  Omar  and  the  boatmen  laid  him 
down  in  the  grave ;  while  the  English  prayer 
was  read  the  sun  went  down  in  a  glorious 
flood  of  light  over  the  distant  bend  of  the 
Nile.  ‘Had  he  a  mother?  he  was  young!’ 
said  an  Al)ab’deh  woman  to  me,  witii  tears  in 
her  eyes,  and  pressing  my  hand  in  sympathy 
for  that  poor  far-oft'  mother  of  such  a  different 
race.”  (pp.  831,  332.) 

We  must  let  the  authoress  say  one  w'ord 
more  “  of  prejudice,’’  and  then  pass  on 
to  more  pleasing  topics  illustrative  of  life 
in  the  East : 

“  A  curious  instance  of  the  afilnity  of  the 
British  ndnd  for  prejudice  is  the  way  in  which 
every  Englishman  I  have  seen  scorns  the 
Eastern  Christians;  and  it  is  droll  enough, 
that  sinners  like  Mr.  Kinglake  and  me  should 
be  the  only  people  to  feel  the  tie  of  ‘  the  com¬ 
mon  faith  ’  {vide  ‘  Eothen  ’).  A  very  pious 
Scotch  gentleman  wondered  that  I  could  think 
of  entering  a  Copt’s  house,  adding,  that  they 
were  the  publicans  (tax-gatherers)  of  this 
country, — which  is  true.  I  felt  inclined  to 
mention  that  better  company  than  he  or  I 
had  dined  with  publicans,  and  even  sinners. 
The  Copts  are  evidently  the  ancient  Egyp¬ 
tians, — the  slightly  aquiline  nose  and  long 
eye  are  the  very  same  as  those  in  the  profiles 
on  the  tombs  and  temples,  and  also  like  the 
very  earliest  Byzantine  pictures.  Du  retie, 
the  face  is  handsome,  but  generally  sallow 
and  rather  inclined  to  puflhess,  and  the  figure 
wants  the  grace  of  the  Arab;  nor  has  any 
Copt  the  thorough-bred  dUtingue  look  of  the 
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meanest  man  or  woman  of  good  Arab  blood. 
Tlielr  ft*et  are  the  long-toed,  flattish  foot  of 
the  Egyptian  statue,  while  the  Arab  foot  Is 
classically  perfect,  and  you  could  put  your  I 
hand  under  the  instep.  Tlie  beauty  of  the 
Abab’deh,  black,  naked,  and  shaggy-haired,  1 
Is  quite  marvelous ;  I  never  saw  such  dell-  j 
cate  limbs  and  features,  or  such  eyes  and  ' 
teeth."  (pp.  69,  60.) 

Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montappie  said, 
in  one  of  her  Letters,  that  if  it  were  the 
fa.shion  to  go  naked,  the  face  would  Ite  ^ 
hardly  observed.  True,  above  all  other 
countries,  of  Egypt  and  Xiibia,  where,  I 
save  the  mark,  the  faces  are  generally  ; 
ugly.  The  figtires  of  the  girls,  the  ex¬ 
quisite  forms  of  their  arms  and  hands 
and  feet,  are  such  as  are  rarely  to  l)e  seen 
in  Europe — were  costume  to  allow  of 
their  display : 

“  It  is  worth  while  going  to  Nubia  to  see 
the  girls.  Up  to  twelve  or  thirteen,  they  are  ' 
ueatly  dressed  in  a  bead  necklace,  and  a 
leather  fringe,  four  inches  wide,  round  their 
loins ;  and  anything  so  absolutely  perfect  as 
their  shapes,  or  so  sweetly  innocent  as  they 
look,  can  not  be  conceived.  The  women  are  , 
dressed  in  drapery,  like  Greek  statues,  and  j 
their  forms  are  as  perfeet ;  they  have  hard,  i 
bold  faces,  but  very  handsome  hair,  i)iaited 
like  the  ?)gyptian  sculptures  and  soaked  with 
cast«>r-oil.  The  color  of  the  skin  is  rich  sepia-  : 
bn)wn,  as  of  velvet  with  the  pile ;  very  dark, 
and  the  red  blood  glowing  through  it, — on- 1 
like  negro  color  in  any  degree.  My  pilot's  ! 
little  girl  c.ame  in  the  dress  mentioned  almve,  | 
canying  a  present  of  cooked  fish  on  her  hea<i.  ' 
and  some  fresh  eggs ;  she  was  four  years  old,  ' 
and  so  clever!  I  gave  her  captain's  biscuit  i 
and  some  figs ;  and  the  little  pet  sat  with  her  ! 
little  legs  tucked  under  her,  and  ate  it  so  I 
daintily ;  she  was  very  long  over  it,  and  when  '■ 
she  had  done,  she  carefully  wrapi)tMl  up  some  ' 
more  biscuit  in  a  little  rag  of  a  veil,  to  take  ■ 
home.  I  longed  to  steal  her,  she  was  such  a  ! 
darling.  One  girl  of  thirteen  was  so  lovely,  ! 
that  even  the  greatest  pnide  must,  I  think, 
have  forgiven  her  sweet,  pure  beauty.”  (pp. 
62,  63.) 

Her  Theban  home  the  authoress  loves  ! 
best,  and  from  it  she  writes  most  She  i 
was  fortunate  in  dwelling  among  the  ; 
people  of  the  villages  that  dot  the  site  of 
the  City  of  a  Hundred  Gates.  They 
boast  their  Arabian  descent,  and  retain 
much  of  the  courage,  magnanimity,  and 
hospitality  attributed  to  the  high-born 
Arab.  Exposeil  to  freqnent  raids  from  ; 
the  adjacent  deserts,  they  have  main- 1 
tained  their  warlike  powers  by  too  com- ! 


mon  feuds  among  themselves,  and  thus, 
while  it  has  been  not  unusual  for  a  blood 
feud  to  exist  betw'een  El-Uksur  and  El- 
Gurneh,  they  have  at  lea.st  preserved 
themselves  from  the  degeneracy  of  the 
Fellah  of  Middle  and  Lower  Egypt.  And 
they  have  been  fortunate  in  their  early 
association  with  Europeans.  The  names 
of  many  of  the  golden  age  of  Nile  trav¬ 
elers,  before  “tourists”  were  known,  are 
remembered  among  them  as  household 
words. 

The  most  interesting  of  these  I^etters 
are  certainly  those  written  from  this  place 
during  the  authoress’s  long  residence 
there,  from  January  to  October,  18()4, 
when  she  remained  among  the  people 
long  after  the  last  Frank  boat  had  turned 
down  stream,  and  during  all  the  burning 
summer.  She  had  before  visited  the 
place  in  1802,  and  after  attempting  to 
live  in  more  northern  latitudes,  w’as  driv¬ 
en  southwards  again  by  the  state  of  her 
health.  Her  frank  style  and  her  picto¬ 
rial  power  enable  her  readers  to  live  with 
her  overagain  those  Theban  nine  months. 
We  must  content  ourselves  here  with 
introducing  her  sketch  of  her  quarters, 
and  with  an  illustration  taken  here  and 
there  from  the  many  pages  that  follow 
descriptive  of  daily  life  among  the  Egyp¬ 
tians. 

“I  have  such  a  big,  rambling  house,”  she 
says,  “all  over  the  top  of  the  temple  of 
Khem ;  how  I  wish  I  had  you  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  till  it!  We  had  twenty  Fellahs  to 
clean  the  dust  of  three  years'  accumulation, 
and  my  room  looks  quite  handsome  with  car¬ 
pets  and  a  divan.  .  .  The  view  all  round 
my  house  is  magnificent  on  every  side ;  across 
the  Niie  in  front,  facing  N.  W.,  and  over  a 
splendid  expanse  of  green  and  a  range  of  dis¬ 
tant  orange-butf  hills  to  the  S.  E.,  where  I 
have  a  spacious  covered  terrace.  It  is  rough 
and  dusty  in  the  extreme,  but  it  will  be  very 
pleasant.  .  .  .  The  house  is  very  large, 
it  has  good  thick  walls,  tlie  comfort  of  which 
we  feel  to-day,  for  it  blows  a  hurricane,  but 
in-doors  it  is  not  at  all  cold.  I  have  glass 
windows  and  doors  to  some  of  the  rewms  ;  it 
is  a  lovely  dwelling.  Two  ftinny  little  owls, 
as  big  as  my  fist,  live  in  the  wall  under  my 
window,  and  come  and  peep  in,  walking  on 
tiptoe  and  looking  inquisitive,  like  the  owls 
in  the  hieroglyphics,  and  barking  at  me  like 
young  puppies ;  and  a  splendid  horns  (the 
sacred  hawk)  frequents  my  lofty  balcony. 
Another  of  my  contemplar  gods  I  sacrile^- 
ously  killed  last  night — a  whip  snake.  Omar 
is  rather  in  consternation,  for  fear  it  should 
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be  ‘  the  snake  of  the  house for  Islam  has  : 
not  dethroned  the  ‘  Dii  Lares  et  tutelares.’ " 

In  this  rough  Oriental  dwelling,  the  | 
authoress  settled  down  to  get  health,  and  ! 
learn  Arabic  under  the  guidance  of  one  i 
Sheykh  Yoosuf,  who,  in  common  w'ith  j 
his  fellow-villagers,  did  his  best  to  help  1 
her  to  pass  her  otherwise  lonely  banish-  ' 
ment.  The  climate  of  Thebes,  until  the 
hot  w  itids  commenced,  seems  to  have  j 
suited  her  complaint,  and  though  she ! 
writes  occasionally  now  of  cold  and  now  ! 
of  heat,  she  was  almost  daily  riding  about  • 
the  plain.  Here  are  two  thoroughly 
Eastern  sketches :  j 

“  We  have  bad  a  week  of  piercing  winds,  ' 
and  1  have  been  obliged  to  stay  in  b^.  To- 1 
day  was  tine  again,  and  I  mounted  old  Mus- ' 
tafa's  cob  pony  and  Jogged  over  his  farm  with  i 
him,  and  lunched  on  delicious  sour  cream  and 
fateereh  at  a  neighboring  village,  to  the  great  j 
dcliglit  of  the  fellaheen.  It  was  more  bibli¬ 
cal  tl>an  ever ;  the  people  were  all  relations 
of  Mustafa's,  and  to  see  Seedee  Omar,  the 
head  of  the  household,  and  the  young  men  ; 
coming  in  from  the  field,  and  the  flocks  and  ! 
herds  and  camels  and  asses,  was  like  a  beau-  j 
tifbl  dream.  All  these  people  are  of  good 
blood,  and  a  sort  of  ‘roll  of  Itattle’  is  kept  , 
for  the  genealogies  of  the  noble  Arabs  who 
came  in  with  Amr,  the  first  Arab  conqueror 
and  lieutenant  of  Omar.  Not  one  of  these 
brown  men  who  do  not  own  a  second  shirt, 
would  give  his  brown  daughter  to  the  great- 1 
est  Turkish  Pasha.’  (pp.  1<(7,  168.) 

“Yesterday,  I  rode  over  to  Karnac  with 
Mustafa's  Sals  ninning  by  my  side !  glorious 
hot  sun  and  delicious  air.  To  hear  the  Sais  ' 
chatter  away,  his  tongue  running  as  fast  as  ; 
his  feet,  made  me  deeply  envious  of  his  lungs. 
Mustafa  joined  me,  and  pressed  me  to  go  to  ' 
visit  the  sheykh's  tomb,  for  the  benefit  of  my 
health,  as  he  and  Sheykh  Yoosuf  wished  to 
say  a  Fat'hah  for  me  ;  but  I  must  not  drink 
wine  that  day.  I  made  a  little  difficulty  on  , 
the  score  of  difference  of  religion,  but  Sheykh 
Yoosuf,  who  c.ame  up,  said  he  presumed  I 
worshi|K*d  God,  and  not  stones,  and  that  sin-  j 
cere  prayers  were  good  anywhere.  Clearly 
the  bigotry  would  have  tK‘en  on  my  side  if  I  ' 
had  refus^  any  longer,  so  in  the  evening  I 
went  with  Mustafa. 

“It  was  a  very  curious  sight:  the  little 
dome  illuminated  with  as  much  oil  as  the 
mosque  could  afford,  over  the  tombs  of  Abu- 
1-Hajjij  and  his  three  sons.  A  magnificent 
old  m  n,  like  Father  Abraham  himself,  dress¬ 
ed  in  white,  sat  on  a  carpet  at  the  foot  of  the 
tomb ;  he  was  the  head  of  the  family  of  Abu-  ! 

He  made  me  sit  by  him,  and  was 
extreu.cly  polite.  Then  came  the  Nazir,  the 
Kadee,  a  IHirk  traveling  on  government  busi-  , 


ness,  and  a  few  other  gentlemen,  who  ail  sat 
down  round  us,  after  kissing  the  hand  of  the 
old  sheykh.  Every  one  talked ;  in  fact,  it  was 
a  soiree  in  honor  of  the  dead  sheykh.  A  party 
of  men  sat  at  the  further  end  of  the  place, 
with  their  faces  to  the  kibleh,  and  played  on 
a  darabukkeh  (sort  of  small  drum  stretched 
over  an  earthen-ware  funnel,  which  gives  a 
piKTuIiar  sound),  a  tamlmrine  without  bells, 
and  little  tinkling  cymbals  (seggal),  fitting  on 
thumb  and  finger  (crotales),  and  chanted 
songs  in  honor  of  3fohammad,  and  verses 
from  the  Psjilms  of  David.  Every  now  and 
then,  one  of  our  party  left  off  talking,  and 
prayed  a  little,  or  counted  his  beads.  The 
old  sheykh  sent  for  coffee  and  gave  me  the 
first  cup, — a  wonderful  concession ;  at  last, 
the  Nazir  proposed  a  Fat'hah  fur  me,  which 
the  whole  group  round  me  repeated  aloud, 
and  then  each  said  to  me : — ‘  Our  I^ord  God 
bless  the,  and  give  thee  health  and  |>eace,  to 
thee  and  thy  family,  and  take  thee  back  safe 
to  thy  master  and  thy  children every  one 
adding,  ‘Ameen’  and  giving  the  sal  am  with 
the  hand.  I  returned  it  and  said,  ‘Ourljord 
reward  thee  and  all  people  of  kindness  to 
strangers,’  which  was  considered  a  very  prop¬ 
er  answer.’’  (pp.  169-71.) 

And  here  is  a  pen-and-ink  portrait  of 
Sheykh  Yoosuf ; 

“I  want  to  photograph  Yoosuf  for  you  ’ 
the  feelings  and  prejudices  and  ideas  of  a  chr 
tivateil  Arab,  as  I  get  at  them  little  by  little’ 
are  curious  beyond  compare.  It  won't  do  to 
generalize  from  one  man,  of  course,  but  even 
one  gives  some  very  new  ideas.  The  most 
striking  thing  is  the  sweetness  and  delicacy  of 
feeling,  the  horror  of  hurting  any  one  (this 
must  be  individual,  of  course ;  it  is  too  goml 
to  be  general).  I  a|K>logized  to  him  two  days 
ago  fur  ina<lvertently  answering  the  '  Salam 
aleykum,’  which  he,  of  course,  said  to  Omar 
on  coming  in,  and  which  is  sacramental  to 
Muslims.  Yoosuf  blusheil  crimson,  touched 
my  hand  and  kissed  bis  own,  and  looked 
quite  unhappy. 

“  Yesterday  evening  he  walked  in,  and 
startled  me  by  a  ‘  Salam  aleykee,’  addressed 
to  me ;  he  bad  evidently  been  thinking  it  over, 
— whether  he  ought  to  say  it  to  me,  and  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  wrong; 
‘  Surely  it  is  well  fur  all  the  creatures  of  G^ 
to  s|>eak  peace  {filtiUim)  to  each  other,’  said 
be.  Now,  no  uneducateil  Muslim  would  have 
arrived  at  such  a  conclusion.  Umar  would 
pray,  work,  lie,  do  anything  for  me, — sacri¬ 
fice  money  even;  but  I  doubt  whether  he 
a>uld  utter  ‘  Salam  aleykum’  to  any  but  a 
Muslim.  I  answered  as  I  felt, — ‘  Peace,  O 
my  brother,  and  God  bless  thee !’  It  was  al¬ 
most  as  if  a  Catholic  priest  bad  felt  impelled 
by  charity  to  offer  the  communion  to  a  heretic. 

‘His  wife  died  two  years  ago,  and  six 
,  months  ago  he  married  again  a  wife  twelve 
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years  old !  (Sheykh  Yoosuf  is  thirty,  he  tells 
us ;  he  looks  twenty-two.)  What  a  step-  ' 
mother,  and  what  a  wife!  lie  can  repeat 
the  whole  Koran  without  book ;  it  takes 
twelve  hours  to  do  it.  He  has  read  the  Tow- 
rat  (the  Old  Testament),  and  the  Gospels  (el 
Engeel),  of  course.  ‘  Every  Alim  should  read 
them  :  the  words  of  Scyyldna  Eeaa  are  the 
true  faith  :  but  Christians  have  altennl  and 
corrupted  their  meaning.  So  we  Muslims, 
believe.  We  are  all  the  children  of  God.’ 
(I  ask,  if  Muslims  call  themselves  so,  or  only 
the  slaves  of  God  ?)  ‘  It  is  all  one — childnm 

or  slaves.  Do<-3  not  a  good  man  care  for 
both  tenderly  alike?’  (Pray  observe  the  Ori¬ 
ental  feeling  here.  Shirt  is  a  term  of  affec¬ 
tion,  not  contempt ;  and  rememlKT  the  Cen¬ 
turion’s  gtrrant  (slave),  whom  he  loved.’  ” 
(pp.  204-7.) 

The  following  bit  of  Oriental  character, 
illustrating  as  it  does  their  notions  about 
Frank  women,  is  delightful.  It  reads 
like  a  scrap  from  “  Ilajji  Baba  in  Eng¬ 
land 

“  I  heard  Seleem  Efendi  and  Omar  discuss¬ 
ing  English  ladies  one  day  lately,  while  I  was 
inside  the  curtain  with  Seleem's  sluve-girl, 
and  they  did  not  know  I  heanl  them.  Omar 

de8<;rilH‘il  J - ,  and  was  of  opinion  that  a 

man  who  was  married  to  her  could  want 
nothing  more.  ‘  By  my  soul,  she  rides  like  a 
Bi'dawee,  she  sho«)ts  with  a  gun  and  pistol, 
rows  the  l»out ;  she  knows  many  languages 
and  what  is  in  their  Inx^ks ;  works  with  the 
ueetlle  like  an  Efn'et.  and  to  see  her  bauds 
run  over  the  teeth  of  the  music- l>ox  (keys  of 
the  piano)  amazes  the  mind,  while  her  sing¬ 
ing  gladdens  the  soul.  How,  then,  should 
her  husband  ever  desire  the  coffee-shop? 
WalUhee !  she  can  always  amuse  him  at 
home.  And  as  to  my  lacly,  the  thing  is  not 
that  she  does  not  kn(»w.  When  I  feel  my 
stomach  tightened,  I  go  to  the  divan  and  say 
to  her,  ‘Do  you  want  anything — a  pi|)e  or 
sherlad  or  so-and-so?’  and  I  talk  till  she  lays 
down  her  book  and  talks  to  me,  and  1  (pies- 
tion  her  and  amuse  my  mind  ;  and.  By  Gml ! 
if  I  were  a  rich  man  and  could  marry  one 
English  hareem  like  these,  I  would  stand  be¬ 
fore  her  and  8«‘rve  her  like  her  meml<N)k. 
You  see  I  am  only  this  lady's  servant,  and  1 
have  not  once  sat  in  the  coffee-shop,  Itecause 
of  the  sweetness  of  her  tongue.  Is  it  not 
true,  therefore,  that  the  man  who  can  marry 
such  hareem  is  rich  more  than  with  money?’ 

‘Seleem  seemed  dis|)OHeil  to  think  a  little 
more  of  gtaxl  looks,  though  he  quite  agreed 
with  all  Omar's  enthusiasm,  and  asked  if 

J - were  lieautiful.  Omar,  answereil,  with 

decorous  vagueness,  that  she  was  a  '  moon ;’ 
but  declined  mentioning  her  hair,  eyes,  &c. 
(It  is  a  liberty  to  desi-ribc  a  woman  minutely.) 
I  nearly  laughed  out  at  bearing  Omar  relate 


his  manoeuvres  to  make  me  ‘  amuse  his  mind.’ 
It  seems  I  am  in  no  danger  of  being  dis¬ 
charged  for  being  dull.”  (pp.  230-32.) 

Again  she  returns  to  the  never-failing 
subject  of  her  home,  the  view  from  ita 
verandah,  ami  the  scenes  encountered  in 
daily  rides.  It  is  later  now  in  the  spring 
and  the  hot  winds  are  commencing  : 

“The  weather  has  set  in  so  hot  that  I  have 
shifted  my  quarters  out  of  my  tine  room  to 
the  south-west,  into  a  room  with  only  three 
sides,  looking  over  a  lovely  green  view  to  the 
north-east,  and  with  a  huge  sort  of  solid  ver¬ 
andah,  os  large  as  the  room  itself,  on  the  open 
side ;  thus  I  live  in  the  open  air  altogether. 
The  bats  and  swallows  are  quite  sociable  ;  I 
ho|>c  the  seriH*nts  and  scorpions  will  be  more 
reserved.  ‘  El-Khamaseen’  (the  fifty  days) 
has  begun  and  the  wind  is  enough  to  mix  up 
heaven  and  earth  but  it  is  pot  distressing,  like 
the  Cape  south-easter,  and  though  hot,  not 
choking  like  the  kham^'en  in  Cairo  and  Alex¬ 
andria.  Muhammad  brought  me  some  of  the 
new  wheat  just  now.  Think  of  harvest  in 
March  and  April !  These  winds  are  as  good 
for  the  crops  here  as  a  ‘  nice  steady  rain'  is  in 
England.  It  is  not  necessary  to  water  as 
much  when  the  wind  blows  strong. 

‘‘  As  I  rode  through  the  green  fields  along 
the  dyke,  a  little  boy  sang,  as  he  turned 
round  on  the  musically-creaking  Sakiyeb  (the 
water-wheel  turned  by  an  o.\),  the  one  eter¬ 
nal  Sakiyeh  tune.  The  words  are  ml  libitum, 
anil  my  little  friend  chanteil :  ‘‘  Turn,  O  Saki¬ 
yeh,  to  the  right,  and  turn  to  the  left :  who 
will  take  care  of  me  if  my  father  dies?  Turn, 
O  Sakiyeh,  «kc.  aPour  water  for  the  figs  and 
the  grapes,  and  for  the  water- melon.s.  Turn.’ 
&c.  <fcc.  Nothing  is  so  pathetic  os  that  Saki¬ 
yeh  song. 

‘‘  I  passed  the  house  of  the  Sheykh-el- 
Almb'deh,  who  callcHl  out  to  me  to  take  cof¬ 
fee.  The  moon  rose  splendid,  and  the  scene 
was  lovely;  the  handsome  black-brown  sheykh 
in  dark  rolK‘8  and  white  turban,  Omar  in  a 
groceftil  white  gown  and  red  turban,  the  wild 
Abab'deh  with  their  bare  heads  and  lung  bhick 
ringlets,  clad  in  all  manner  of  dingy  white 
rags,  and  Ircaring  every  kind  of  uncouth  weap¬ 
on  in  every  kind  of  wild  and  graceful  attitude, 
and  a  few  little  brr>wn  children  quite  naked, 
and  shaped  like  Cupids.”  (pp.  232—4.) 

And  this  was  the  life  for  the  whole  of 
that  long  hot  summer,  now  among  the 
harvesting,  then,  the  black  tents  of  the 
Abab’deh  (a  fine  race  frequenting  the 
great  Eastern  desert  between  the  Nile 
and  the  Red  Sea),  diversified  by  a  case  of 
thell  and  a  sentence  of  condign  punish¬ 
ment  (banishment  for  life),  if  the  author¬ 
ess  had  not  begged  for  its  remission; 
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afterwarns,  in  the  midst  of  sickness  when 
she  was  doctor,  nurse,  and  all ;  the  mur¬ 
rain  ;  and  the  “ insurrection”  that  ended 
so  bloodily.  The  bill  of  health  for  S.atur- 
day,  Apii  the  23d,  is  worth  preserving :  ■ 

•  I 

“  Happily  the  sickness  Is  j^ing  off.  I  have 
just  heard  Suleyman’s  report  as  follows: 
Hasan  Aboo-Ahmad  kisses  the  Emeereh’s 
feet,  and  the  bullets  have  cleaned  his  stomach, 
and  he  has  said  the  Fat’hah  for  the  lady.  The 
two  little  girls  who  had  diarrhoea  are  well.  ! 
The  Christian  dyer  has  vomited  his  powder, 
and  wants  another.  The  mother  of  the  Chris-  ' 
tlan  cook  who  married  the  priest’s  sister  has 
got  dysentery.  The  Hareem  of  Mustafa  Aboo- 
Obeyd  has  two  children  with  bad  eyes.  The 
Bishop  had  a  quarrel,  and  scolded  and  fell 
down,  and  can  not  speak  or  move ;  I  must  go  I 
to  him.  Tlie  young  deacon’s  jaundice  Is  bet-  | 
ter.  Tlie  slave-girl  of  Khursheed  Agha  is 
sick,  and  Khursheed  is  sitting  at  her  head,  in 
tears ,  the  women  say  I  must  go  to  her  too. 
Khursheed  is  a  fine  young  Circassian,  and 
very  good  to  his  hareem.”  (p.  263.) 

Invalids  may  note  that  while  the  cli¬ 
mate  of  Thebes  was  found,  as  we  have 
said,  healthful  in  the  cooler  months,  it 
was,  during  the  summer,  distressingly 
dry;  with  frequent  parching  winds,  and 
almost  insuplwrtable  dust.  It  is  not  like¬ 
ly,  however,  that  many  would  try  so  for¬ 
midable  an  experiment  as  spending  a  sum¬ 
mer,  alone  and  out  of  health,  five  him-  | 
dred  miles  from  the  outpost  of  European 
society,  Cwro.  • 

But  the  authoress  did  not  stay  all  her 
time  at  Thebes,  where  we  have  lingered 
with  her  perhaps  too  long.  Some  of  her 
sketches  of  Cairo  and  the  Cairenes  we 
are  much  tempted  to  extract,  were  it 
only  for  the  gratification  of  those  of  our 
readers  who  know  that  wonderful  city 
well.  They  read  like  I.<ewis’s  pictures 
done  into  words,  and,  like  those  marvel¬ 
ous  works,  make  it  difficult  to  realize  the 
saualor  of  the  |)oor,  and  the  niinous  state 
ot  the  city,  Cairo  looks  beautiful  even 
in  its  melancholy  decay,  and  the  people 
picturesque  though  clad  in  rags ;  but, 
truth,  to  say,  the  authoress  must  have 
seen  both  under  favorable  circumstances : 

“  Our  street  and  our  neighbors  would  di¬ 
vert  you.  Opposite  lives  s  Christiiin  dyer, 
who  must  be  a  seventh  brother  of  the  admira¬ 
ble  Barber ;  he  has  the  same  impertinence,  lo¬ 
quacity,  and  love  of  meddling  with  every¬ 
body’s  business.  I  long  to  see  him  thrashed, 
though  he  is  a  constant  comedy.  The  Arabs 


next  door,  and  the  Ijcvantines  opposite,  are 
quiet  enough ;  but  how  do  they  eat  all  the 
cucumbers  they  buy  of  the  man  who  cries 
them  every  morning  as  “  fruit  gathered  by 
sweet  girls  in  the  garden  with  the  early  dew  ?’ 

‘‘  As  to  the  beauty  of  Cairo,  that  no  words 
can  describe  :  the  oldest  European  towns  are 
tame  and  regular  in  comparison ;  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  so  pleasant.  If  you  smile  at  anytiiing 
that  amuses  you,  you  get  the  kindest,  bright¬ 
est  smiles  in  return ;  they  give  hospitality  with 
their  faces,  and  if  one  brings  out  a  few  words, 

‘  Masha-allmh  !  what  Arabic  the  Sitt  lukelee- 
zeey eh  speaks!’  .... 

“  If  you  have  any  power  over  any  artist, 
send  him  to  paint  liere ;  no  words  can  describe 
either  the  picturesque  beauty  of  Cairo  or  the 
splendid  forms  of  the  people  in  Upper  Egypt, 
and,  almve  all,  in  Nubia.  I  was  in  raptures 
at  seeing  how  superb  an  animal  (man  and 
woman)  really  is ;  my  donkey-girl  at  Thebes, 
dresseil  like  a  Greek  statue,  ‘  Ward  esh-Shara’ 
(the  rose  of  Syria)  was  a  feast  to  the  eyes. 
And  here  too,  what  grace  and  sweetness !  and, 
how  good  is  a  drink  of  Nile  water  out  of  an 
amphora  held  to  your  lips  by  a  woman  as 
graceful  as  she  is  kindly !  ‘  May  it  benefit 

thee!’  she  says,  smiling  with  her  beautiful 
teeth  and  eyes. 

“  The  days  of  the  beauty  of  Cairo  are  num- 
liered :  the  superb  mosques  are  falling  to  de¬ 
cay,  the  exquisite  lattice  windows  are  rotting 
away  and  replaced  by  European  glass  and 
jaJonoien  ;  only  the  people  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  remain  unchanged.”  (pp.  88-7)  .  . 

“  'There  is  a  quarrel  now  in  the  street ; 
how  they  talk  and  gesticulate,  and  everybody 
puts  in  a  word !  A  l*oy  has  upset  a  cake- 
seller’s  tray.  ‘  Nal-at>ook  !’  (curse  your  fath¬ 
er !)  he  claims  six  piastres  damages,  and  every 
one  gives  an  opinion,  jtro  or  contra.  We  all 
look  out  of  the  windows.  My  opposite  neigh¬ 
bor,  the  pretty  Armenian  woman,  leans  out 
(baby  sucking  all  the  time),  and  her  diamond 
head-ornaments  and  ear-rings  glitter  as  she 
laughs  like  a  child.  The  Christian  dyer  is 
also  very  active  in  the  row,  which,  like  all 
Arab  rows,  ends  in  nothing, — it  evaporates  in 
fine  theatrical  gestures  and  lots  of  talk.  Cu¬ 
rious  !  in  the  street  they  are  so  noisy  ;  and  set 
the  same  men  down  in  a  coffee-shop,  or  any¬ 
where,  and  they  are  the  quietest  of  mankind. 
Only  one  man  speaks  at  a  time, — the  rest 
listen  and  never  interrupt;  twenty  men  do 
not  make  the  noise  of  three  Europeans.” 

(pp.  102,  108.) 

Lady  DuflT  Glordou’s  popularity  with 
the  Copt’s  enabled  her  to  obtain  many 
glimpses  of  a  i)eople  who  are  singularly 
shy  of  contact  with  Eurojieans,  and  of 
whom  little  is  known  even  by  those  who 
'  are  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  Egyjit 
We  must  refer  the  curious  in  such  mat- 
I  ters  to  her  book.  She  has  also  much  to 
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layabout  the  relations  between  the  sexes,  I 
polygamy,  concubinage,  and  divorce  ;  | 
embracing  subjects  that  would  require  | 
too  long  treatment  for  this  article.  What  l 
she  says,  coinciding  as  it  does  in  main  ! 
points  w'ith  the  opinions  of  those  best 
able  to  judge,  is  well  worthy  of  conside-  ' 
ration  by  any  one  wishful  to  form  a  just ' 
estimate  of  all  Moslem  nations.  Until ; 
such  an  estimate  is  formed,  it  is  impossi-  | 
ble  to  jiroperly  understand  the  whole  sys- 1 
tern  of  Oriental  life  and  government.  i 
These  Ijetters  represent,  as  in  a  mir¬ 
ror,  her  daily  thoughts.  “  I  regret,”  I 
she  says,  “  that  so  many  of  my  letters 
have  been  lost,  but  I  can't  replace  them ;  | 
I  tried,  but  t't  felt  likecommitting  a  forgtry."  i 
Here  we  have  the  key-note  of  the  book. 
Nothing  she  says  but  she  feels  it,  and 
says  just  what  is  passing  at  the  moment,  : 
through  her  mind.  “  The  freedom  I 
shall  use  in  this  manner  of  thinking  aloud 
(as  somebody  calls  it)  or  talking  upon 
paper,”  once  said  a  less  ingenuous  writer, 

“  may  indeed  prove  me  a  fool,  but  it 
will  prove  me  one  of  the  best  sort  of 
fools,  the  honest  ones.”  We  can  imag-  I 
ine  the  authoress  of  these  Letters  saying  ' 
as  much  of  herself,  and  unlike  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagii  (for  we  can  scarcely 
accord  such  a  iuea.sure  of  belief  to  that 
vivacious  lady)  meaning  it.  Doubtless, 
she  has  seen  the  golden  side  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian's  shield.  Throughout  her  writings, 
it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  she  is  an  opti¬ 
mist,  and  if  it  be  foolish  to  count  all  men 
honest  till  you  find  them  knaves,  she 
must  plead  guilty.  Notwithstanding, 
the  book  may  be  commended  even  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  cynics,  who  may 
learn  something  from  its  large-hearted 
charity.  It  will  be  very  welcome  to  those 
who  have  tasted  the  water  of  the  Nile, 
and  long  to  taste  it  again.  And  it  shows, 
to  a  remarkable  degree,  how  effectually 
genuine  sympathy  with  human  beings  of 
whatever  race  or  clime,  may  obliterate 
the  distinctions  of  rank,  religion,  and 
even  intellect. 
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It  used  to  be  held  that  a  hundred 
years  were  wanted  to  make  a  poet's  re¬ 
putation,  and  that  no  man  was  a  prophet 
in  his  own  country.  We  have,  I  think, 
changed  all  that,  and  are  both  able  and 
willing  to  give  a  man  the  honor  that  is 
due  to  him,  not  only  among  his  own 
people,  but  in  his  own  days.  W e  appreciate 
excellence  more  quickly  than  we  were 
wont  to  do,  and  are,  I  think,  somewhat 
more  just  than  were  our  ancestoi-s  in  be¬ 
stowing  with  enthusiasm  praise  u|>on 
those  who  are  our  immediate  neighbors 
and  associates.  And  it  is  well  that  it 
should  be  so.  Though  something  of  ar¬ 
rogance  may  be  thus  engendered,  and 
though  praise  taken  in  excess  is  a  dan¬ 
gerous  stimulant,  this  early  recognition 
of  ouijioets  is,  upon  the  whole,  good  and 
just.  Those  who  work  among  us  honestly 
and  well,  at  work  of  the  highest  class,  and 
who  of  all  our  workmen  are  the  greatest, 
— why  should  they  not  have  their  reward, 
— have  it,  and  taste  it,  and  live  upon  it 
in  their  own  homes,  warming  themselves 
with  the  comfortable  fires  lighted  by  the 
admiration  of  their  contemporaries'?  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  confidence  which 
any  poet  may  feel  in  the  praises  of  pos¬ 
terity  suffices  for  him.  I  do  not  believe  the 
'  poet  himself  when  he  tells  me  that  it  is 
so.  The  nature  of  such  a  one,  if  such 
there  be,  must  be  not  only  grand  and 
I  god-like,  but  cold,  also,  and  inhuman. 

!  For  myself,  knowing  that  warm,  instant, 

'  loving  praise  is  the  sweetest  cup  that  can 
be  put  to  a  poet’s  lips,  1  would  fain  see 
,  the  chalice  largely  tilled  for  those  who 
are  still  among  us  and  have  shown  them¬ 
selves  to  be  poets  indeed. 

And  the  cup  has  in  our  own  days  been 
filled  to  the  brim  more  than  once  or 
twice  with  generous  hands.  Alfred  Ten¬ 
nyson  has  received,  and  is  receiving,  a 
homage  more  devoted  than  was  perhaps 
I  ever  paid  to  a  living  writer.  It  is  that 
I  full  measure  of  recognition  w’hich  was 
I  given  in  their  own  times  to  some  of  the 
Italian  painters.  Mrs.  Browning,  whom 
— a’ as  and  alas ! — we  can  not  now  reckon 

*  Hknby  Taylor's  Poems.  3  Vols.  Chnpmsn 
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among  oiir  living  bards,  in  her  own  life  ' 
only  just  fell  short  of  that  unchecked  ap-  ^ 
preciation  w’hich  her  genius  is  now  ac-  ! 
quiring;  and  her  husband,  Robert  Hrown- 
ing,  is  grow’ing  upon  us  from  day  to  day,  | 
and  has  only  to  put  out  his  arm  and 
strike  one  stroke  stronger  than  the  last, 
and  the  perfect  wreath  will  be  ready  for 
his  head  before  the  hoar-frost  of  age  has 
touched  it.  As  regards  Henry  Taylor, 
whose  collected  poems,  dramatic  and 
lyric,  are  now  in  my  hands,  I  remember 
the  burst  of  admiration  with  which 
“Philip  Van  Artevelde”  was  received 
on  its  6rst  appearance,  now  more  than 
thirty  years  since.  That  w'ork  has  held 
its  ground,  and  all  that  has  since  come 
from  Mr.  Taylor  has  had  awarde«l  to  it 
the  trade  mark,  or  critic’s  warranty,  of  a 
true  poet’s  w’ork  ;  but  it  has  seemed  that 
of  late  the  peculiar  strength  of  Mr.  Tay¬ 
lor’s  muse,  that  j>erfect  judgment  joined 
to  perfect  poetical  expression  which  is 
])eculiarly  his  own,  has  missed,  in  some 
degree,  the  full  recognition  which  it  is 
sjHJcially  entitled  to  claim  from  English 
intelligence  and  English  criticism.  And 
this,  if  it  be  so,  is  tlie  more  remarkable, 
— the  more  worthy  of  present  note, — in¬ 
asmuch  as  his  work  is  essentially  neede<l 
to  make  up  the  complement  of  the  present 
age.  The  skilled  melody  of  Tennyson, 
by  which  our  e.ars  are  always  ravished 
while  our  intellect  is  satisfied,  never 
yields  itself  to  any  prolonged  effort  Ten¬ 
nyson  sings  to  us  as  no  other  English 
>oet  has  sung ;  but  he  only  sings.  Mrs. 
Irowning,  too,  has  sung  to  us  wonder¬ 
fully.  Who  will  ever  forget  I’an  as  he 
sal  by  the  river,  or  the  tale  which  she 
there  told  us  of  her  own  son'ows  as  a 
singer?  And  she  has  also  made  greater 
efforts,  and  in  prolonged  story  has  given 
us  the  fruits  of  her  vivid  im.agination 
with  the  grace  and  pathos  which  |)oetry 
can  give,  and  whi(;h  prose  c,an  never  pro¬ 
duce.  Of  all  classes  of  |K)etry,  after  the 
dramatic,  this  is  probably  the  most  power¬ 
ful  in  its  iufiuence  ;  for  it  forces  the 
reader  to  identify  himself,  &s  the  drama 
does  still  more  fixedly,  with  the  images 
and  creations  of  the  author.  But  in  tliis 
re8j)ect,  as,  indeed,  in  others,  it  is  less 
|)owerful  than  the  drama.  Robert  Brown-  [ 
mg  also  delights  to  tell  his  story ;  but 
with  him  thought  and  reasoning  are  so 
apt  to  overlay  the  passion  and  action  of 


his  personages,  as  to  rob  him  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  clear  narrative.  Now  among 
us  |)lain  English,  a  plain  narrative,  wheth¬ 
er  in  verse  or  prose,  is  everything.  But 
the  form  of  drama  which  Henry  Taylor 
has  chosen, — and  of  which  “  Van  Arte¬ 
velde,”  as  it  was  in  time  much  the  first 
example,  so  also  is  it  in  weight  and  gen¬ 
eral  excellence  the  foremost,  — has  exiict- 
!  ed  from  him  a  continuity  of  w’ork  which 
Tennyson  has  never  attempted ;  a  strict¬ 
ness  also,  and,  if  I  may  so  say,  a  sobriety 
in  design  and  execution  for  which  the 
mind  of  Mrs.  Browning  was  too  imfiet- 
uoiis :  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  lucid 
cle.arness  of  narrative  which  has,  I  think, 
never  been  surpassed,  and  w’hich,  if  Rob¬ 
ert  Browning  would  condescend  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  its  value  and  adopt  its  use, 
would  yet  make  him  second  to  none  of 
the  four. 

And  this  admirable  perspicuity  has 
come,  as  the  rea<ler  soon  learns,  from  no 
lack  of  thoughtfulness,  from  no  want  of 
philosophy,  from  no  meagrene.s8  of  mind 
in  the  jioet  Though  the  motion  is  often 
quick  and  always  jirogressive  in  Mr.  Tay¬ 
lor's  plays,  thougli  there  is  much  of  hu¬ 
mor  in  them  and  much  also  of  ]>athos,  he 
does  not  dejH'iui  on  action  only  for  his 
effect ;  but  lays  bare  and  examines  the 
sources  of  action,  and  shows  the  early, 
underground  springs  of  the  mind  from 
w'hich  the  rivers  of  thought  well  uj)  to 
the  light  with  admirable  success.  1  do 
not  know  that  w'e  have  a  clearer  idea  of 
the  inward  working  of  Hamlet’s  mind 
than  we  have  of  that  of  Van  Artevelde, 
as  he  cises  through  patriotism  from  the 
contented  philosophy  of  private  life  to  be 
the  saviour  of  his  city  and  dictator 
of  his  countrymen  ;  and  afterwards  falls 
through  too  close  a  contact  with  worldly 
greatness  and  worldly  ways  into  sin, 
violence,  and  destruction. 

The  three  volumes  now  in  question 
contain  Henry  Taylor’s  collected  poems. 
Of  these  by  far  the  larger  ]>ortion  is 
comprised  in  six  dramas.  These  are  the 
two  parts  of  “  Philip  Van  Artevelde”  in 
the  first  volume ;  “  Edwin  the  Fair,” 
and  “  Isa.ac  Conmenus,”  in  the  second  ; 
and  in  the  third  the  “  Sicilian  Summer,” 
“  St.  Clements  Eve,”  and  certain  minor 
poems  which  fill  some  fifty  or  sixty  pages. 
In  the  first  volume,  also,  between  the 
two  parts,  or  different  plays,  of  “  Van 
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ArteveUle,”  there  is  a  lyrical  Interinde,  ! 
calleil  the  “Lay  of  Elena.”  It  will  there¬ 
fore  be  seen  that  thoufjh  Mr.  Taylor,  as  a 
])oet,  has  not  absolutely  confined  himself 
to  the  writinsf  of  dramas,  his  work  be¬ 
yond  and  outside  that  has  not  been  ex¬ 
tensive. 

And  I  think  that  he  has  understood 
his  own  strength  in  this.  Indeed,  in  his 
|trefaee,  to  the  “Van  Artevelde,”  which 
IS  a  critical  di.squisition  on  the  dangers 
and  weaknesses  of  romantic  j)oetry  in 
general,  and  especially  of  that  class  of 
romantic  poetry  which  Mr.  Taylor  calls 
Byronian,  he  clearly  shows  us  how  nec- 1 
e.ssary  for  his  own  satisfaction  are  the 
fullness  and  strictness,  and  discretion  in 
expression,  which  the  drama  allows  and 
demands.  Essentially  English,  he  re¬ 
quires  that  fair  play  shall  be  given  to 
every  thought,  and  that  his  reader  shall 
see  all  his  mind.  To  captivate  the  ear 
with  sort  sounds,  or  the  senses  with  con¬ 
fused,  undefined  ide,as,  which  the  poet 
himself  does  not  trouble  himself  to  un¬ 
ravel,  is  not  only  beneath  him,  but  alto¬ 
gether  antagonistic  to  his  instin''.t,  as  a 
man.  That  Byron  did  this, — that  he 
poured  forth  poem  arter  ])oem,  never 
thinking  out  his  thoughts  to  their  cx)n- 
clusions,  but  clothing  them  in  w’ords 
which,  by  their  own  sweetness,  half  hid 
the  crudities  of  his  mind, — Mr.  Taylor 
has  felt ;  and,  as  he  felt  it,  has  Iwen  in¬ 
dignant.  The  work  so  done  has,  to  his 
thinking,  not  been  honest  work,  and  he 
has  perceived,  almost  unconsciously, 
that  that  could  not  l>e  his  line.  But  yet,  as 
though  desirious  of  showing  him.self  to  Ik; 
free  from  prejudice,  he  has  tried  his  hand  at 
lyrics,  and  in  his  early  days,  together  with 
the  “  Van  Artevelde,”  gave  us  the  inter¬ 
lude  of  “  Elena.”  Since  that  there  have 
come  the  other  minor  poems, — a  sonnet 
or  two,  a  song  or  two,  an  ode,  and  the 
like.  They  have  served  chiefly  to  show 
that  their  author  can  not  ]»ut  off  his 
thoughtfulness  and  p«it  on  preitiness 
in  lieu  of  it ;  and,  indeed,  they  show  also 
that  he  can  not  clothe  his  thoughtfulness 
in  mere  prettinesses.  The  lay  ot‘“  Elena,” 
which  is  the  longest  of  these  smaller 
poems,  is  not  satisfactory.  It  jmrports 
to  tell  us  the  early  history  of  the  heroine 
of  the  second  part  of  the  dram.i,  and  was 
written,  perhaps,  with  some  conscious¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Taylor,  that  the 


character  of  Elena  in  the  play  raquires  the 
sort  of  apology  which  the  story  of  the 
lady’s  early  histoiy  may  be  supposed  to 
give.  This  purpose,  if  such  purpose  be 
needed,  it  subserves ;  but,  taken  on  its 
own  merits,  the  lay  of  “  Elena”  fills  us 
with  none  of  th.at  sense  of  luxury  which 
both  Shelley  and  Byron  gave  us  so  pro¬ 
fusely.  ]\ir.  Taylor’s  romance  is  cold 
even  when  it  attempts  warmth.  That  El¬ 
ena  should  have  loved  in  vain,  and  have 
fallen,  as  told  us  in  the  interlude,  will 
bring  tears  to  the  eyes  of  no  man  or  wo¬ 
man.  The  lines  will  stick  in  the  memo- 
ly  of  none  of  us,  let  them  be  read  ever  so 
early  in  life  ;  whereas,  how  many  of  By¬ 
ron’s  weakest  lines,  and  of  Moore’s  also, 
— lines  which  contain  no  thought, — will 
hang  by  us,  like  burr’s,  while  memory  re¬ 
mains  t  The  character  of  Elena,  as  it 
comes  to  be  portrayed  afterwards, — her 
strength,  her  wit,  her  passion,  her  suf¬ 
ferings,  her  remorse,  her  indignation,  and 
her  love  ;  nay,  many  of  her  very  words, 
— these  remain  to  us,  and  will  reni  lin, 
because  they  came  from  the  hand  of  the 
master  when  he  w'as  using  the  tools 
which  were  his  own.  But  he  almost  al¬ 
ways  misses  the  niceness  of  lyrical  ex¬ 
pression.  He  is  telling  us  how  Elena,  after 
the  crusfiing  ruin  of  early  sorrow  which 
came  u|K)n  her,  partly  recovers  her 
strength,  and  how  in  that  recovery  she 
aa.sumed  a  higher  spirit  than  had  hereto¬ 
fore  been  hers. 

“  And  when  «he  rallied  thus,  more  high 
Her  spirit!)  ran,  she  knew  nut  why. 

Than  was  thoir  wunt  in  times  than  these 
troubled,  with  a  heart  at  ease. 

So  meet  extremes ;  so  joy’s  relsmnd 
Is  highest  iroin  the  hollowest  ground) 

Hu  vessels  with  the  storm  that  strive 
Pitch  higher  us  they  deeplier  dive.” 

There  is  thought  in  every  word  of 
these  lines,  thought  thoroughly  worked 
out  and  expressed  ;  but  there  is  so  little 
of  ease  in  the  expression,  and  such  a  to¬ 
tal  absence  of  lyrical  sweetness,  that  the 
passage  is,  and  I  doubt  not  will  remain, 
unknown,  though  it  contjiins  the  key- 
1  note  to  the  whole  character  of  Elena, — a 
character  which  is  almost  perfect  in  its 
humanity.  And  the  same,  or  nearly  the 
same  must  be  said  of  the  other  small 
j  poems;  they  have  none  of  that ’skilled 
;  melody,  that  acquired  perfection  of  musi- 
i  cal  expression,  of  which  I  8[>oke  when 
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mentioning  Tennyson’s  name.  Tliere 
is,  indeed,  a  piece  called  “Eve  of  the 
Conquest,”  in  which  Henr^  Taylor  is 
himself,  and  speaks  to  us  with  his  own 
full,  well-sustained,  sufficient  voice  ;  but 
it  is  what  it  is  simply  because  it  is  writ¬ 
ten,  though  not  in  dramatic  form,  with 
dramatic  instincts  and  dramatic  proper¬ 
ties.  Through  the  greater  part  of  it 
King  Harold  is  supposed  to  speak,  ad¬ 
dressing  himself  to  his  daughter  on  the 
eve  of  the  battle  which  lost  him  his  king¬ 
dom  and  his  life  ;  and  for  such  speech 
the  poet  had  all  the  necessary  power. 

But  it  is  as  a  dramatist  and  a  drama¬ 
tist  only,  that  the  jK>et  Henry  Taylor  will  j 
be  known ;  and  as  a  dramatist  who,  in 
none  of  his  plays,  has  prepared  his  work 
for  stige  representation.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  in  this  selection  of  the  form  of  a 
play,  together  with  the  avowed  intention 
of  disregarding  all  stage  requirements, 
which  almost  needs  an  apology ;  but 
whether  that  apology  can  be  given  or  j 
not,  they  who  make  themselves  conver¬ 
sant  with  these  poems,  can  not  fail  to  per¬ 
ceive  that  the  mode  of  expression  which 
tlie  poet  has  chosen  is  exactly  that 
which  is  most  fitted  to  the  peculiarities  I 
of  his  genius.  He  has  not  that  fine  and  ! 
accurate  touch  as  to  all  the  little’ matters  j 
of  life  and  the  small  feelings  of  men  and 
women,  which  Sh.akspeare  possessed  in 
abundance,  and  Moliere  in  still  greater 
profusion  ;  and  which  is,  perhaps,  neces¬ 
sary  to  |)oets  who  are  to  be  immortal 
both  in  the  closet  and  on  the  stage ;  but 
he  h.as,  |»erhaj)s,  as  complete  a  power  of 
im|>er8onation  in  dialogue  as  has  ever 
been  exhibited  by  a  dramatic  writer. 
The  distinctness  of  his  cliaracters,  not 
only  from  each  other,  but  of  each  from 
himself  under  different  circumstances 
and  in  different  periods,  is  so  perfect, 
that  absolute  individuality  is  achieved. 
The  words  spoken  by  Andriana  could 
be  spoken  by  none  but  Andriana ;  and 
those  sj>oken  by  Van  Artevelde  in  the 
second  play  could  not  have  been  spoken 
by  V an  Artevelde  in  the  first  play.  And 
then,  too,  all  the  sharpness  of  dialogue 
is,  SIS  it  were,  at  his  fingers’  ends.  Mr. 
Taylor  has  been  able  to  fill  up  his  can¬ 
vases  and  make  his  pictures  altogether 
complete,  without  the  external  aids  of 
description  or  n.arrative.  In  “Edwin 
the  Fair,”  and  also  in  “  St  Clement’s 


j  Eve,”  the  stories  are  told  as  plainly  as 
though  some  chronicler  were  telling 
them ;  but  by  the  dramatic  form  in  which 
they  are  told,  they  gain  a  sharpness  and 
j  precision  which  no  chronicler  could  give 
I  them,  and  which,  as  I  think,  no  other 
'  form  of  poetry  can  produce  with  equal 
!  power. 

The  two  parts  of  “Van  Artevelde” 
came  out  together  in  1834,  and  it  may 
be  as  well  at  once  to  declare  my  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  author  has  never  yet  equal¬ 
led  his  first  work.  Why  this  should  be 
so  he  has  given  us  no  sign  b^  which  we 
may  know.  From  time  to  time,  as  late 
as  a  year  or  two  back, — in  186*2,  when 
his  last  play  apjieared, — he  ha.s  given  us 
reason  mr  believing  that  this  has  come 
from  no  diminution  of  mental  powers. 
In  “  St.  Clement’s  Eve”  there  is  poetry 
as  excellent  and  character  as  well  devel¬ 
oped  as  in  his  two  first  dramas ;  but 
there  has  been  no  sustained  energy,  no 
magnitude  of  conception  worked  out  to 
its  legitimate  conclusion,  equal  to  that 
displayed  in  “  Van  Artevelde.”  It  may 
be  that  in  his  earlier  years  the  poet  could 
afford  to  give  to  his  work  an  amount  of 
time, — which  ever  means  an  amount  of 
labor, — which  now,  in  his  mellower  years, 
he  grudges.  If  this  be  so,  we  can  only 
hope  tliat  in  his  evening  of  life  full 
leisure  may  return  to  him,  and  that  an¬ 
other  “Van  Artevelde”  may  be  the  re¬ 
sult 

The  stoiT  of  Philip  Van  Artevelde, 
the  son  of  Jacques,  the  brewer  of  Ghent, 
is  told  in  the  ten  acts  of  the  two  plays, 
commencing  with  tlie  period  when  Philip 
was  first  called  into  prominence  in  his 
city,  and  ending  with  his  defeat  and 
death ;  and  it  is  told  with  much  more 
than  the  clearness  of  history.  Whether 
the  picture  it  gives  us  of  life  in  the  free 
cities  of  Flanders  at  the  begining  of  the 
fitleenth  century  is  a  true  picture,  no  one 
can  say.  It  probably  is  very  unlike  the 
truth.  But  it  has  all  the  appearance  of 
truth ;  it  possesses  perfect  verisimilitude ; 
and,  as  we  have  to  do  with  a  poet  and 
not  with  a  historian,  we  have  no  right  to 
look  beyond  that  We  are  carried  back 
bodily  to  the  old  days,  and  see  and  hear 
the  men  and  women,  and  seem  to  know 
how  it  was  that  Van  Artevelde  became 
leader  of  the  White  Hoods  in  Ghent 
A  certmn  earl  was  then  Lord  of  Bruges, 
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and  there  had  come  offence  between  this  ' 
earl  and  the  city  of  Ghent,  and  the  of- ' 
fence  had  led  to  war,  and  the  earl  was 
resolved  that  Ghent  should  be  no  long¬ 
er  free.  Now  the  captains  of  the  men  of  ■ 
Ghent  had  been  rough  men, — one  Van-  | 
den  Bosch  among  them,  a  character  ' 
with  whose  roughness  the  reader  be¬ 
comes  strangely  enamored, — and  had 
hacried  the  citizens,  whom  they  were 
protecting  against  the  earl ;  and  things  ! 
were  going  badly  with  the  White  Hoods,  ^ 
and  they  wanted  a  new  leader  whom  the  ' 
town  would  love,  or  at  least  endure ;  i 
and  in  their  straits,  their  choice  fell  upon  ; 
Van  Artevelde.  When  Vanden  Bosch, 
who  had  thought  that  this  new  captain  ' 
would  be  a  pup|)et  in  his  hands,  endeav-  I 
ors  to  frighten  him  out  of  his  course. 
Van  Artevelde  ex{>lain8  himself  and  his 
purpose  with  all  the  majesty  of  a  true 
leader  of  men : 

Vanden  liotck.  This  comes  of  lifting  dreamers 
into  pow(!r. 

I  tell  thee  in  this  strait  and  stress  of  famine 
The  people  but  to  pave  the  way  for  peace 
Would  instantly  despatch  our  heads  to  Bruges. 
Once  and  again  I  warn  thee  that  thy  life 
Hangs  by  a  thread. 

Artevelde.  Why,  know  I  not  it  does. 

What  has  it  hung  by  else  since  Uta’s  ere  ? 

Did  1  nut  by  my  own  advised  choice 
Place  it  in  jeopardy  for  certain  ends  ? 

And  what  were  these?  To  prop  thy  tottering  : 

state  ?  I 

To  flout  thee  o'er  a  reef,  and  that  performed 
To  cater  for  our  joint  security  ? 

No,  reriiy ;  not  such  ray  high  ambition.  | 

I  bent  my  thoughts  on  yonder  city’s  weal; 

I  looked  to  give  it  victory  and  freedom ; 

And  working  to  that  end,  by  consequence 
From  one  great  peril  did  deliver  thee ; — 

Not  for  the  love  of  thee,  or  of  thy  life. 

Which  I  regard  not,  bnt  the  city’s  service. 

And  then  he  becomes  the  leader  of  the 
White  Hoods,  in  which  office  his  ene¬ 
mies  within  the  city  are  of  more  trouble  to 
him  than  the  Earl  ot  Flanders  and  the  men 
of  Ghent  Certain  burgesses  of  Bruges, 
and  a  traitor  knight.  Sir  Guy  of  Occo, 
who  is  a  sort  of  patron  of  the  city, 
have  been  to  Bruges  to  get  terms  from 
the  earl ; — for  the  city  is  in  difficulty, 
there  is  no  food,  and  things  are  going 
badly  with  the  citizens.  Vanden  Bosch, 
with  his  men  at  arms,  can  endure  no 
treaty,  for  on  them  the  earl’s  wrath  would 
tail  with  fatal  certainty.  There  is  a 
grand  scene  in  which  these  two  burgesses, 
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Sir  Simon  Bette  and  Sir  Guisebert  Grutt, 
come  before  the  citizens  and  explain  to 
them  the  terms  on  which  the  earl  is  wil¬ 
ling  to  make  peace.  The  two  knights 
come  forward  and  make  their  speeches, 
and  are  at  once  murdered, — one  by  the 
hand  of  Artevelde  himself,  and  the  other 
by  Vanden  Bosch,  at  Artevelde’s  instiga- 
tian.  Whether  or  no  the  poet  has  b^n 
right  in  defiling  his  hero’s  hand  with  the 
deed,  the  reader  is  inclined  to  doubt 
The  plea  on  which  it  is  done  is  of  the 
flimsiest  Van  Artevelde,  as  captain  of 
the  city,  has  declared  that  he,  and  he 
alone,  will  have  the  power  of  life  and 
death  in  his  own  hands.  The  message 
from  the  earl,  brought  by  the  burgesses, 
requires  the  rendition  to  the  earl  of  three 
hundred  citizens, — to  be  dealt  with  as 
the  earl  may  plea.se ;  and  as  to  this  mes¬ 
sage  Van  Aitevelde  is  addressing  the 
concourse  around  him : 

“Pardon  me,  sir  knights, 

1  had  forgotten,  looking  back  and  back. 

From  felony  to  felony  foregoing, 

This  present  civil  message  which  ye  bring; — 
Three  hundred  citizens  to  be  surrendered 
Up  to  that  mercy  which  1  tell  you  of. 


Have  some  of  you  seemed  braver  than  their  fel¬ 
lows, 

Their  courage  is  their  surest  condemnation. 

They  are  marked  men,  and  not  a  mim  stands 
here 

But  may  be  so.  Your  pardon,  sirs,  again ; 

[  To  Gmtt  and  Bette. 

You  are  the  pickers  and  the  choosers  here, 

And  doubtless  you're  all  safe,  ye  think, — ha,  ha ! 

Bnt  we  have  picked  and  chosen  too,  sir  knights. 

What  was  the  law  for  I  made  yesterday  ? 

What,  is  it  you  that  would  deliver  up 

Three  hundred  citizens  to  certain  death  ? 

Ho,  Vanden  Bosch  ;  have  at  these  traitors” — 
[5(aMs  Grutt,  who  faUe. 

And  then  Vanden  Bosch  stabs  the  other  1 
This  is  sharp  practice  for  a  man  of  justice ; 
and  the  reader  hardly  becomes  better  re¬ 
conciled  with  the  deed  when  he  hears 
that  Artevelde  has  thus  revenged  him<! 
self  upon  men  who  had  caused  his  fattier’ ■ 
death.  One  is  driven  to  remember  the 
roughness  of  the  times,  and  to  coax,  an 
axiology  out  of  that.  But  no  one  can 
doubt  the  spirit  of  the  whole  scene,  or 
require  any  ajiology  in  regard  to  its  di^ 
matic  elements.  The  whole  of  Arte¬ 
velde’s  speech  to  the  citizens,  from  which 
1  have  just  quoted  the  last  lines,  is  so 
grand  and  thoughtful,  that  I  would  fain 
86 
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repeat  it  all  here  if  I  dared.  One  or  two 
paKsages  I  will  quote.  He  is  •]>eaking 
of  the  White  Hood  leaders  who  have  al- 
ready  fallen : 

They  died  like  heroes ;  for  no  recreant  stop 
Had  e’er  dishonored  them,  no  stain  of  fear,  ^ 
No  iMse  des|iair,  no  cowardly  recoil. 

I'hey  had  tiie  heart*  of  freemen  to  the  last, 

And  the  free  hlood  that  liounded  in  their  vcips 
Was  shed  for  freedom  witli  a  liberal  joy. 

Blit  had  they  guessed,  or  could  they  but  haye 
dreamed, 

Tlie  great  examples  which  they  died  to  show 
Should  full  so  flat,  should  shine  so  fruitless  here, 

1  hat  men  should  say,  ‘Eor  lil«rty  these  died. 
Wherefore  let  us  be  slaves,  ’ — had  they  thought 
this. 

Oh  then,  with  what  an  agony  of  shame. 

Their  blushing  faces  buried  in  the  diuit. 

Had  their  great  spirits  parted  hence  for  heayen !  ’’ 

Then  he  tells  them  of  the  sort  of  for¬ 
giveness  which  the  city  may  expect  from 
the  earl : 

“  Oh,  sirs,  look  round  you,  lest  ye  he  deceiyed. 
Forgiveness  may  be  s|K)ken  with  the  tongue, 
Forgiveness  may  be  written  with  the  pen. 

But  think  not  tliat  the  parchment  and  mouth 
pardon 

Will  e’er  eject  old  hatreds  from  the  heart. 
There's  that  betwixt  you  been  which  men  re¬ 
member, 

Till  they  forget  themselves;  till  all's  forgot; 
Till  the  deep  sleep  falbi  on  them  in  that  bed 
From  witich  no  morrow's  mischief  wakes  Uicm 
up.” 

The  earl’s  terms  are  rejected,  and  the 
city,  famine-stricken  as  it  is,  holds  out 
under  Artevelde’s  governance.  Then  the 
earl  swears  an  oath.  He  will  drink  no 
wine  till  Ghent  lies  desolate, — an  oath 
which  he  afterwards  keeps  by  desiring 
his  cupbearer  to  bring  him  brandy  at  his 
dinner.  Then  other  terms  are  sent. 
The  citizens  shall  go  out  and  meet  the 
earl  with  ropes  round  their  necks,  and 
shirts  only  to  their  backs,  and  shall  be  as 
his  slaves ;  but  as  slaves  they  shall  still 
live.  There  is  an  exquisite  scene  on  a 
church  tower, — indeed,  two  exipiisite 
sceites, — in  which  Artevelde  and  Vanden 
Bosch  quarrel  as  to  the  reception  of  the 
herald  who  brings  these  second  terms. 
Vanden  Bosch  argues  that  his  own  life, 
that  both  their  lives,  will  be  sacrificed ; 
and  Artevelde  answers  him  : 

“  Thy  life  again  1 
Why  what  a  vety  slave  of  life  art  thou  I 
Look  round  alaiut  on  this  once  populous  town : 
Not  one  of  these  innumcrous  housetops 
But  hides  somes  sjiectral  form  of  misery, 

6omo  perish,  pining  child,  and  mourning  mother; 


Some  aged  man  that  in  his  dotage  scolds. 

Not  knowing  why  he  hungers, — Mime  cold  corse 
Thiit  lies  unstraightened  where  the  spirit  left  it. 
Look  round  and  answer  what  thy  life  can  lie 
To  tell  for  mure  than  dust  upoc  the  balance.” 

The  earl's  heralds  are  let  into  the  town, 
and  Van  Artevelde  discusst's  with  the 
})eople  tlie  expediency  of  submitting  and 
the  practicability  of  further  opposition. 
It  is  acknowledged  that  they  can  pot 
longer  continue  to  hold  the  city  as  their 
food  is  consumed  ;  and  they  determine, 
tltcrefore,  to  go  forth  and  attack  the  earl 
in  hb  own  home  at  Bruges.  This  is 
done.  Van  Artevelde,  at  the  head  of 
five  thousand  men  of  Ghent,  makes  his 
w'ay  to  the  gates  of  Bniges,  entices  tlie 
citizens  out  after  a  day’s  carousiil,  and 
there  fights  his  battle  and  gains  his  victo¬ 
ry  with  that  hajipy  facility  which  is  so 
easy  in  poetry. 

Such  18  the  historic  movement  of  the 
firet  of  the  two  dramas  ;  but  the  charm 
of  the  play  lies  much  in  the  characters  of 
the  two  ladies,  CHara,  Van  Artevelde’s 
sister,  and  Adriana,  who  becomes  his 
wife.  Two  women  fairer  to  the  mind’s 
eye,  more  winning  in  their  discourse, 
more  feminine  or  more  spirited,  were 
never  conceived  by  j>oet.  And  the  con¬ 
trast  betw'een  them  gives  to  each  a  8h.arp- 
ness  of  modeling  which  seems  to  leave 
no  corner  of  the  character  of  either  of 
them  unexplored.  Clara  is  full  of  wit, 
and  can  be  severe  in  her  satire  when  she 

Iileases.  Of  all  the  jiersonages  to  whom 
ilr.  Taylor  has  introduced  us,  Clara  Van 
Artevelde  is  probably  the  one  in  deline¬ 
ating  whom  he  has  best  shown  to  us  the 
playftil  side  of  his  fancy.  She  is  as  arch 
as  liosiilind,  but  in  her  archness  never 
goes  lieyond  the  natural  wit  and  bearing 
of  a  woman.  Henry  Taylor’s  Indies  are 
always  ladies,  and  Clara  with  her  frolic 
and  fun  is  as  perfect  a  lady  as  any.  Her 
friend  Adriana,  who  is  wealthy,  is  sought 
in  marriage  by  the  false  knight,  Sir  (luy 
of  Ocxjo,  and,  at  our  first  introduction  to 
the  two  girls,  Clara  is  counstdiiig  Adri¬ 
ana  as  to  the  manner  in  which  she  shall 
receive  this  lover’s  suit.  Then  a  page 
comes  to  them,  saying  that  this  Sir  Guy 
is  at  the  door  iisking  to  be  seen,  and  the 
page’s  advice  is  asked.  Nothing  can  Imj 
j)rettier  than  the  whole  scene,  or  brighter 
in  the  telling.  Clara  quizzes  the  page  for 
being  young. 
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Paq«.  I  am  almost  as  old  as  jon. 

Clara.  I  grant  thee  ; 

Blit  we  are  women  when  boya  are  hut  boys. 

God  gires  us  grace  to  ri|icn  and  grow  wise 
Some  six  years  earlier.  I  thank  Heaven  for  it ; 
We  grow  u|ion  the  sunny  side  of  the  wall. 

Pag«.  Methinksyonrwisdom  grows  on  the  windy 
side, 

And  bears  but  little  fruit. 

Clara.  What  I  malapert. 

It  laiars  more  fniit  than  thou  hast  wit  to  steal, 

Or  stomach  to  digest.  Were  I  thv  tutor. 

To  teach  thee  wisdom,  and  beheld  such  store 
Of  goodly  frnitage,  1  should  say  to  thee, 

“  liob  me  this  orchard.  ”  Then  wouldst  thou  reply, 
“  Five  feet  three  inches  stand  I  in  my  shoes. 

And  yet  I  can  not  reach  to  jiluck  these  [ilnms. 

So  loftily  they  flonrish.”  God  ha’  mercy, 

Here  comes  the  knight  upon  an  ambling  nag. 
Now,  Adnaua! 

Then  the  knight  comes  in,  and  having 
encountered  Clara’s  wit,  not  without  con¬ 
siderable  detriment  to  his  own  self-esti¬ 
mation,  is  left  to  plead  his  suit  with 
Adriana.  And  in  different  sort  he  meets 
with  treatment  equally  severe  from  her. 
The  scene,  when  it  is  thus  over,  leaves 
the  reader  with  a  clear  conception  of  the 
different  characters  of  the  two  women, 
and  a  full  iuiderstanding  that  though  the 
jioet  has  intended  to  do  much  for  Clara, 
Adriana  is  the  woman  of  his  heart,  the 
heroine  on  whom  he  intends  to  lavish  all 
lliat  he  has  to  give  of  what  is  femininely 
heroic.  Of  course  she  will  have  none  of 
the  Ix)rd  of  Occo ;  and  the  Lord  of  Occo 
perceiving  that  Van  Artevelde  is  likely 
to  be  more  successful,  resolves  to  work 
his  rival’s  niin  through  the  anger  of  the 
Earl  of  Flanders.  Thus  the  two  stories, 
the  love  story, — and  Clara  also  has  a 
lover,  a  knight  in  the  service  of  the  earl, 
one  Sir  Walter  d’Arlon, — and  the  tale 
from  history,  go  on  together.  Van  Arte- 
vehle,  in  his  love,  moralizes  alx)ut  wo¬ 
men.  lie  is  s]>eaking  to  a  trusted  friend 
of  his,  one  John  of  Heda. 

Arteveldt.  Now,  father,  mark  yon  that ;  hearts 
soft  as  wax 

These  damstds  would  be  thought  to  bear  about ; 
Yet  ever  is  the  bloodiest  knight  the  liest. 

Father  John.  It  is  most  true.  Full  many  a 
dame  I’ve  known 

Who’d  faint  and  sicken  at  the  sight  of  blood. 
And  shriek,  and  wring  her  hands  and  rend  her  hair 
To  see  her  lord  brought  wounded  to  the  dour ; 
And  many  a  one  I’ve  known  to  pine  with  dread 
Of  such  mishap  or  worse, — lie  down  in  fear. 

The  nightmare  sole  sad  partner  of  her  bed, 

Rise  up  in  horror  to  recount  bad  dreams. 


And  seek  to  witches  to  interpret  them  ; — 

This  oft  I’ve  known  ;  bnt  never  knew  I  one 
Who’d  be  content  her  lord  should  lire  at  home 
In  love  and  Christian  charity  and  peace. 

Van  Artevelde  is  successful  in  his  woo¬ 
ing  before  he  has  taken  upon  himself  the 
almost  hopeless  task  of  leading  the  White 
Hoods  ;  but  of  course  Adriana  is  not  less 
devoted  to  him  on  that  account  She, 
however,  has  little  means  of  assisting  him 
during  the  seige,  as  she  is  carried  off  to 
Bniges  by  the  villainy  of  Sir  Guy  of 
Occo.  Clara  remains,  though  she  is 
tempted  by  her  lover  to  esoApe  from  the 
horrors  of  the  beleagurod  city.  She  will 
not  quit  her  brother  ;  but  the  scene  be¬ 
tween  her  and  her  lover’s  messenger 
I  gives  the  poet  another  opportunity  of 
:  showing  his  close  insight  into  female 
character,  and  his  skill  in  expressing  his 
ideas. 

Clara.  Aliw,  poor  d'Arlun  I  Did  I  then  say 
“never?” 

It  is  a  shiirp,  nukindly-sounding  word. 

Tell  him  to  a<k  me  when  the  siege  is  raised. 

But  then  he  slmll  not  need  ;  he  can  come  hither. 
But  tell  him, — of  your  knowledge, — not  from  me. 
The  woman  could  not  be  of  nature's  making. 
Whom,  being  kind,  her  miiiery  made  not  kinder. 

At  the  end  of  the  fii^t  drama  Van 
Artevelde  has  obtained  his  great  success. 

!  He  has  driven  the  Earl  of  Flanders  out 
i  of  Bruges,  he  has  sent  food  to  the  fam- 
j  ishing  citizens  of  Ghent,  he  has  rescued 
'  Adriana,  and  he  is  the  lord  of  the  ascen¬ 
dent  in  Flanders.  Then  comes  the  inter- 
I  lude  of  which  I  have  spoken,  telling  us 
'  the  early  story  of  ottr  future  heroine  ;  and 
I  in  the  second  drama  we  find  Artevelde 
'  still  noble,  still  loving  his  country,  still 
I  struggling  for  freedom,  still  full  of  ener- 
:  gy  and  resource;  but  we  iinmeiliately 
i  {)erceive  that  jmwer  and  the  pomp  of 
of  generalship  have  done  their  work  upon 
I  him,  and  that  he  is  not  the  Van  Arte- 
!  velde,  simple-minded  even  when  most 
I  high-handed,  whom  we  had  known  so 
:  well  in  the  first  part  The  contrast  be- 
{ tween  the  man  before  he  had  risen  to  be 
a  ruler  and  the  man  ai^customed  to  ruling 
!  is  carried  out  with  au  exat^tness  that  is 
marvelous.  All  creators  of  character  in 
fiction,  poets,  playwrights,  and  novelists, 
are  aware  of  tlie  necessity  which  is  upon 
them  to  maintain  the  unity  of  the  charac¬ 
ters  which  they  draw  ;  and  though  they 
too  frequently  fiul  in  their  efforts,  a  oer- 
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tain  consistency  is  generally  attempted. 
By  great  masters  tliis  has  been  done 
with  masterly  skill.  Falstaff  is  FalstaiT 
throughout, — the  same  Falstaff  in  one 
play  as  in  the  others.  Don  Quixote  and 
Colonel  Newcombe  are  instances  in  char¬ 
acter  drawing  of  wonderfully  nice  consist¬ 
ency.  But  the  miracle  achieved  in  Van 
Artevelde  is  in  the  progress  of  character, 
— or  perhaps,  I  should  rather  say,  in  the 
retrogression.  The  man  is  greater  in  the 
second  part  as  regards  power,  and  is 
very  great  also  in  bis  capacity  for  using 
power  ;  but  still  we  feel  that  he  has  lost 
the  godlike  purity  of  the  hero  of  our  first 
drama,  and  we  at  once  anticipate  calami¬ 
ty  and  all  the  ruin  of  tragedy.  -Adriana  j 
is  dead,  and  there  has  come  a  strange 
woman  to  the  camp  of  the  Flemish  lead¬ 
er.  She  is  the  Elena  of  the  interlude, 
and  we  are  given  to  understand  that  she 
bad  escaped  from  the  hands  of  a  French 
royal  duke,  with  whom  she  had  lived  as 
his  mistress.  This  is  the  woman  who 
takes  the  place  of  Adriana  by  Van  Arte- 
velde’s  side  I  Such  a  blot  on  the  charac-  ’ 
ter  of  such  a  man  as  Van  Artevelde 
seems,  when  told  as  I  am  now  telling  it, 
to  be  fatal ;  but  even  such  stain  as  this, 
told  as  it  is  by  Mr.  Taylor,  carries  with 
it  an  apology  which  almost  every  reader 
will  accept.  His  handling  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  Elena  displays  admirable  delicacy ; 
— and  yet  it  is  as  bold  as  it  is  delicate. 
She  discourses  of  her  own  position  with¬ 
out  reticence.  The  character  could  not 
have  been  drawn  without  such  openness 
of  speech.  And  yet  there  is  no  offence, 
— not  only  none  in  word,  but  none  in 
feeling. 

The  historic  story  of  the  second  drama 
is  the  contest  between  Van  Artevelde 
and  the  chivalry  of  France,  in  which  the 
son  of  the  Flemish  brewer  comes  ulti¬ 
mately  by  bis  death  on  the  field  of  battle. 
The  scenes  are  chiefly  laid  either  in  the 
French  or  Flemish  camps,  and  the  plot 
of  the  play  is  manoeuvred  by  a  oerUunSir 
Fleureant  of  Heurlie,  who  visits  Van 
Artevelde  in  company  with  a  herald  from 
the  French  camp,  partly  with  the  purpose 
of  a  military  spy,  and  partly  with  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  inducing  Elena  to  go  back  to  the 
royal  duke.  He  is  discovered  in  his 
obaracter  of  spy  by  Van  Artevelde, — 
having  been  allowed  to  perform  bis  mis¬ 
sion  to  the  lady, — and  is  condemned  to 


die.  But  Van  Artevelde  forgives  him  at 
the  intercession  of  Elena,  and  allows  him 
his  liberty  on  parole.  Sir  Fleureant, 
however,  is  as  faJse  as  clever ;  and  it  is 
ultimately  by  his  hand  that  Vau  Arte¬ 
velde  falls.  In  this  play  the  action,  if  I 
may  so  say,  is  more  efii(»ciou8  than  the 
plot  The  reader  is  Uiken  backwards 
and  forwards  between  the  French  and 
Flemish  camps,  listening  to  the  counsels 
of  each,  till  he  feels  teiribly  certain  that 
the  side  with  which  all  bis  synmathies 
lie  will  be  the  losing  side.  Mr.  Taylor's 
success  in  producing  this  sympathy  has 
been  very  great  With  Van  Artevelde 
in  his  fall  and  in  his  w'cakness,  as  with 
Vau  Artevelde  in  his  power  and  purity, 
the  mind  tikes  ])art  involuntarily.  Let 
the  reader  in  his  own  jierson  be  as  politi¬ 
cally  averse  as  he  may  to  popular  ujiris- 
ings,  to  W at  Tyler  and  the  Jacquerie,  he 
is  here  so  carried  away  that  he  becomes 
of  necessity  a  revolutionist  for  the  nonce, 
as  the  reader  of  Scott’s  novels  becomes  a 
Jacobite.  And  such  has  been  Mr.  Tay¬ 
lor’s  power  in  this  respect,  that  he  who 
has  read  these  plays  early  in  life  will  un¬ 
consciously  retain  much  of  the  feeling  so 
engendered  as  a  part  of  his  future  politi¬ 
cal  principles.  The  finest  passage  in  the 
two  plays,  the  finest  which  Mr.  Taylor 
probably  ever  wrote,  is  the  message  whic4 
V'aii  Artevelde  sends  back,  to  the  Freucli 
kmg. 

Van  Artet'Mt.  Sir  Herald,  thou  hut  well  dif- 
charired  thyself 

Of  an  ill  function.  Take  thcee  link*  of  gold. 

And  with  the  company  of  words  I  give  thee 
Back  to  the  braggairtking  from  whom  thou  cam'st. 
First,  of  my  father : — had  ho  lived  to  know 
I  His  glories,  deeds,  and  dignities  postponed 
To  names  of  barons,  earls,  and  counts  (that  here 
Are  to  men's  ears  importunately  common 
;  As  chimes  to  dwellers  in  the  market-place), 

.  He,  with  a  silent  and  a  bitter  mirth. 

Had  listen’d  to  the  bout;  may  he  his  son 
Pardon  for  in  comparison  setting  forth 
'  With  his  the  name  of  this  disconsolate  earl. 

.  How  stand  they  in  the  title-deeds  of  fame  7 
.  What  hold  and  heritage  in  distant  times 
Doth  each  enjoy, — what  posthumous  possession? 
The  dusty  chronicler  with  painful  search, 

{  Long  fingering  forgotten  scrolls,  indites 
.  That  Louis  M&le  wu  sometime  Earl  of  Flanders; 

I  That  Louis  M&le  hi*  sometime  earldom  lost, 

I  Through  wrongs  by  him  committed  ;  that  he  lived 
I  An  outcut  long  in  dole  not  undeserved, 

And  died  dependent.  There  the  history  ends ; 
And  who  of  them  that  hear  it  wutes  a  thought 
On  the  unfriended  fate  of  Louis  M&le  ? 

But  turn  the  page  and  look  we  for  the  tale 
Of  Artevekle's  renown.  What  man  wu  this  ? 
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He  hnmbly  bom,  he  highly  gifted  roeo, 

By  stops  of  Tarioiis  enterprise,  by  skill, 

By  native  vigor,  to  wide  sway,  and  took 
What  his  vain  rival  having  could  not  keep. 

His  glory  shall  not  eeasc,  though  cloth  of  gold 
Wrap  him  no  more,  for  not  of  golden  cloth. 

Nor  fur,  nor  minever,  his  greatness  comes, 

Whose  fortunes  were  inhom.  Strip  me  the  two. 
This  were  the  humblest,  that  the  noblest,  beggar 
That  ever  braved  a  storm ! 

I  may  not  venture  to  give  the  whole 
of  the  Hpeech,  but  I  will  ask  those  who 
are  not  conversant  with  it  to  refer  to  it, 
and  then  to  say  whether  better  politics 
were  ever  put  into  better  verse.  In  study¬ 
ing  Mr.  Taylor’s  works  it  is  not  only, 
perhaps  not  chiefly,  the  poetry  of  the 
poet  that  delights  us.  It  is  that,  joined 
to  the  thoughtfulness  of  the  thinker  and 
the  manliness  of  the  man ;  and  those 
things  again  joined  to  a  perspicuity  in 
narration  which  takes  away  all  that  difli- 
culty  in  deciphering  thought  which  too 
often  attends  the  study  of  thoughtful 
poetry.  The  first  necessity  for  every 
writer  is,  that  what  he  writes  shall  be 
readable ;  the  second,  that  the  thing  to 
be  read  shall  have  in  it  something  that 
may  be  of  advantage  to  the  reader.  Mr. 
Taylor  is  as  careful  as  to  that  second 
point  as  any  of  our  great  authors ;  but  as 
to  the  first,  I  think  that  he  has  never 
b^n  excelled.  I  know  nothing  clearer  | 
or  more  delightfully  easy  to  the  reatier  | 
than  Van  Artevelde’s  story.  I  will  give 
one  more  extract  in  proof  of  this  asser¬ 
tion,  and  then  I  will  have  done  with  these 
two  plays.  Some  citizens  of  Ypres  are 
talking  of  the  times,  and  one  Winkel  il¬ 
lustrates  his  idea  of  the  French  king’s 
humanity  by  a  story. 

Winkel,  Look  you  the  earl — 

But  hearken  to  a  tale ;  once  in  my  youth — 

Ah,  MiitreM  Voorat!  years,  years,  they  steal 
upon  us ! 

But  what!  you’re  comely  yet, — well,  in  my  youth. 
Occasion  was  that  I  should  wend  my  way 
From  Rcninghelst  to  K4>n<pie8,  to  gather  there 
Some  monies  that  wore  owing  me ;  the  road 
Went  wavering  like  jagged  lightning  through  the 
moors, — 

For  mind.  Van  Whelk,  in  those  daysRcning  Fell 
Was  not  so  sluiced  as  now.  The  night  was  near. 
And  wore  an  ugly  likeness  to  a  storm. 

When  I,  misdoubting  of  my  way  and  weary, 
Descried  the  flickering  of  a  cottage  Are 
Through  the  casements;  thither  sped  my  feet. 

The  door  was  open’d  by  a  buxom  dame 
That  smiled  and  bade  me  welcome,  and  great  cheer 
She  made  me,  with  a  jocund,  stirring  mieu 
Of  kindly  entertainment,  while  with  logs 
Cracklea  the  fire,  and  seem’d  the  very  pot 


To  bubble  in  a  hospitable  hurry 

That  I  might  sup  betimes.  Now  say.  Dame  Voorst, 

Was  not  the  mistress  of  this  cottage  lone, 

A  kind,  good  soul? 

Woman.  Yea,  truly  was  she,  sir. 

Winkel.  Master  Van  Whelk,  what  think  you? 
Whelk.  Let  me  see ; 

Did  she  take  nothing  from  you  ? 

IVTnite/.  Not  a  stiver. 

Whelk.  Why,that  was  charitable;  that  was  kind; 
That  was  a  woman  of  the  good  old  times. 

WinkeL  Now  mark.  Van  Whelk ;  now  listen. 
Mistress  Voorst. 

The  seething-pan  upon  the  Are  contain’d 
Six  craw-fish  for  my  supper ;  as  I  stood 
Upon  the  ruddy  hearth,  my  unlaced  thoughts 
Fall'n  to  a  mood  of  idle  cogitation, 

My  eyes  chanced  fix  upon  the  bubbling  pot. 
Unconsciously  awhile  I  gased,  as  one  ' 

Seeing  tliat  sees  not ;  but  ere  long  appear’d 
A  tumbling  and  a  laboring  in  the  pot 
More  than  of  boiling  water ;  whereupon, 

Looking  with  eyes  inquisitive,  I  saw 
The  craw-fish  rolling  one  upon  another. 

Bouncing  and  teasing  all  their  legs  abroad. 

That  writhed  and  twisted,  as  mix’d  each  with  each 
They  whirl’d  about  the  pun.  “Gixi’s  love!” 
quoth  I, 

“These  craw-fish  are  alivel”  “Yea,  sir,”  she 
answer'd, 

“They  are  not  good  but  when  they’re  sodden 
quick.” 

I  said  no  more,  hut  turn’d  me  from  the  hearth, 
Feeling  a  sickness  here ;  and  inwardly 
I  cried,  “  Heigh-ho !  that  for  one  man’s  supper 
Six  of  God’s  creatures  should  be  iKHl’d  alive.” 
Woman,  Lord  help  us,  sir!  you  wail  about 
the  fish 

As  they  were  Christians. 

Winkel.  Look  yon.  Mistress  Voorst : 

The  king  will  he  as  kind  to  L<rnis  M&le 
As  this  good  wife  to  me ;  of  as  mean  folk 
He  will  take  count  as  of  so  many  craw-fish ; 

To  please  his  cousin  ’twere  to  him  no  sin 
To  boil  as  in  a  pot.  Back,  back.  Van  Whelk! 
Here  be  the  captains ! 

I  pass  by  the  scenes  in  the  French 
}  council  chamber,  though  they  are  so  good 
'  in  their  way  that  it  is  a  sin  in  criticism 
I  to  pass  them  by  without  n  »tice.  There 
,  are  assembled  some  dozen  or  more  of 
I  French  lords,  and  in  some  two  dozen  or 
I  more  of  short  speeches,  a  distinctive  pic- 
j  ture  of  the  individual  character  of  each 
is  left  with  the  reader.  Again,  Van  Arte- 
!  velde  is  describing  to  one  ambassador  of 
his  the  characters  of  others  whom  he  has 
sent  on  before,  and  the  portraits  which 
he  draws  of  those  men  are  so  wonderful¬ 
ly  clear,  that  they  become  types  of  char- 
!  acter  to  him  who  remembers  them.  Lois 
i  de  Vaux  has  ever  been  to  me  the  type  of 
the  man  who,  seeing  everything  in  sight 
clearly,  can  draw  no  conclusion  from 
what  he  sees  as  to  things  not  in  sight. 
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I  will  now  pass  on  to  the  other  plays,  I  have  made  her ;  but  Anna  Comnena  is 
having  left  myself  but  small  space  in  a  gentle,  loving  woman,  whom  the  reader 
which  to  speak  of  them.  The  first  of ,  will  remember.  The  strength  of  the  play, 
these,  in  i)oint  of  time,  is  “  Edwin  the  j  however,  lies  in  the  character  of  Isaac 
Fair,”  and  that  did  not  aj»|>ear  for  some  |  Comneiius.  When  he  is  wandering 
seven  or  eight  years  after  ‘‘Van  Arte-  among  the  tombs  and  comes  upon  the 
velde.”  It  is  not  altogether  satisfactory  I  grave  of  Irene,  the  jioet  mi.sses,  but  only 
as  coming  from  such  a  poet  as  Henry  |  misses,  to  be  as  great  as  he  has  ever 
Taylor,  It  has  the  great  merit  of  telling  been. 

its  story  very  clearly,  a  merit  which  Mr.  Leviort  pUctro  is  the  legend  with  which 
Taylor  never  misses.  And  it  has  that  Mr.  Taylor  graces  his  comedy  called  a 
verisimilitude  of  wdiich  .1  have  before  “  Sicilian  Summer and  in  a  preface  to 
spoken.  The  characters  and  incidents,  tlie  volume  cont'iiiiing  it, — which  should 
as  they  are  drawn  and  told,  make  us  feel  rather  have  been  inserted  as  a  preface  to 
that  such  probably  were  the  persons  and  the  comedy  itself, — he  tells  us  that  he 
such  the  course  of  events  in  the  time  of  has  passed  the  age  in  which  tragedy  can 
which  the  poet  s[)eaks.  But  the  play,  as  be  endured,  and  that  he  now  writes  for 
a  whole,  leaves  no  strong  impress  on  the  persons  who,  like  himself,  do  not  desire 
mind  of  the  reader.  It  is  read  with  to  be  harrowed.  But  Mr.  Taylor  would 
pleasure, — with  the  double  pleasure  aris-  never  have  achieved  the  highest  order  of 
mg  from  j)oetry  and  historic  story, — but  success, — such  fame  as  undoubtedly  will 
there  is  no  jiersonage  that  strikes  the  be  his  sooner  or  later, — as  a  writer  of 
senses  with  j»ower  and  leaves  his  picture  comedies.  The  “  Sicilian  Summer”  is  a 
clearly  behind  him.  Dunstan,  the  saint  pretty  play,  well  told,  always  reailable, 
and  tyrant  of  the  time,  who  did  the  king  givmg  assurance  that  it  has  come  from  a 
to  death,  is  intended  for  such  a  part ;  but  |K)et’8  mint ;  but  it  leaves  no  mark  be- 
by  some  weakness  the  aim  is  missed,  hind.  In  this  it  is  like  so  many  of  the 
and  Dunstan  is  not  a  great  poetical  sue-  plays  of  those  old  English  dramatists 
cess.  Leolf  is  probably  the  best  charac-  whom  we  are  in  the  habit  of  extolling, 
ter  in  the  play  ;  but  even  Leolf  does  not  but  which, — the  plays  themselves, — leave 
leave  much  with  the  reader.  And  the  no  impress  on  us.  How  many  ordinary 
women  of  the  play  are  weak.  We  ex-  readens  of  English  literature  will  under- 
pect  something  from  the  intriguing  Em-  take  to  say  that  they  remember  the  char- 
ma,  but  that  something  we  miss  at  last,  acters  and  plots  of  the  “  Loyal  Subject” 
“  Isaac  Comnenus”  is  very  much  bet-  and  the  “  Mad  Ijover  f”  And  yet  who 
ter,  and  chiefly  for  this  reason, — that  the  is  there  that  does  not  presume  himself 
character  of  Comnenus  is  drawn  with  a  to  be  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Beau- 
steady  hand,  and  is  cut  powerfully,  as  it  mout  and  Fletcher  ?  But  of  the  charac- 
were,  out  of  the  marble.  It  is  the  story  ters  and  plots  of  “  As  You  Like  It”  and 
of  the  overthrow  of  one  of  the  families  “The  Merchant  of  Venice”  every  ordi- 
who  for  a  while  held  the  Eastern  Empire,  nary  reader  has  a  cleai-ly  defined  knowl- 
and  of  the  success  of  another,  and  has  edge.  The  “  Sicilian  Summer”  will  be 
not,  as  such,  tliat  interest  with  us  which  with  us  as  are  the  “  Loyal  Subject”  and 
the  chroniclers  of  Van  Artevelde  and  of  the  “Mad  Lover  ;”  but  for  “Van  Arte- 
Dunstan  possess.  And  indeed,  Isaac  velde”  I  venture  to  foretell  the  other 
Comnenus,  who  is  the  hero  here,  w'as  fate. 

not,  I  think,  very  great  in  history.  But  “  St  Clement’s  Eve”  is  the  last,  and 
there  is  a  majesty  about  the  man  as  he  is  by  much  the  latest,  of  Mr.  Taylor’s  plays, 
here  drawn,  and  a  fixed  sobriety  of  heart  and  I  think  that  in  merit  it  should  be 
and  purpose,  that  force  us  to  acknowl-  placed  next  to  “  Van  Aile velde.”  There 
edge  the  creation  to  be  great.  And  there  is  in  its  plot,  or  rather  in  its  name,  tliis 
is  wit  in  the  play ;  the  exorcist  is  very  fault, — that  the  special  period  of  St. 
witty.  And  the  women,  though  their  Clement’s  Eve  has  very  little  to  do  with 
parts  are  comparatively  small,  leave  th<  ir  i  the  story.  There  is  a  legend  about  St, 
impress  behind  them.  Theodora,  wiih  !  Clement’s  Eve,  and  of  the  Fleur  de  Lys 
her  injured  love  and  guilty  heart,  is  not,  j  as  emblematic  of  the  French  throne,  with 
p^haps,  as  powerful  as  Mr.  Taylor  might !  which  the  reader  is  maile  acquainted  ; 
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but  the  legend  has  no  palpable  connection 
with  the  story,  and  the  i)lay,  had  it  been 
written  two  hundred  years  ago,  would 

Erobably  have  been  called  “  Cures  for  a 
[lug’s  Mala«ly.”  But  such  names  are 
now  out  of  vogue.  The  chief  charm  of 
the  play  is  in  the  beautiful  humanity  and  j 
struggling  purity  of  the  character  of| 
lolande  At  the  end  of  a  paper  so  long  | 
as  this  I  may  not  venture  to  quote  fur- 1 
ther  ;  but  it  is  not  from  lack  of  matter, 
or  from  tlie  absence  of  temptation,  that 
I  abstain,  llie  story  of  lolande  is  won¬ 
derfully  grat'eful,  and,  if  original  with 
Mr.  Taylor,  contains  strong  evidence  of 
the  fertility  of  his  imagination.  It  has 
been  declared  from  some  priest's  ora<'le 
that  a  pure  virgin,  who  shall  have  dip])ed 
her  finger  in  the  sacred  contents  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  vial,  and  shall  lay  it  then  on  the 
king's  head,  shall  work  the  king's  cure, 
lolande  c.onsent8  to  try,  doubting  some- 
thingasto  her  own  purity,  because  she  has 
love«l  where  her  love  could  not  ls3  purely 
given.  She  had  loved  a  man  whose  wife 
was  IHdng, — but  had  learned  to  love  him 
while  she  thought  him  unmarried.  She 
could  not  quench  her  love, — but  she  <rould 
se[»arate  herself  froin  the  man.  W ith  so 
much  purity, — with  a  feminine  purity, 
which  the  rea«ler  knows  to  be  jwrfect  she 
attemps  her  task.  The  king  is  not  cured. 
That  there  was  nothing  in  the  vial,  or 
even  in  the  purity,  to  work  such  a  cure, 
we  of  coui’se  kiiow  ;  but  lolande,  when 
her  effort  failed,  gave  all  the  blame  to 
herself  Her  love  for  the  man  had  still 
been  warm  within  her  bosom, — and 
therefore  all  her  faith  had  been  in  vain. 
It  is  a  pretty  stoiy,  and  prettily  told  ;  ! 
but  that  tei'iW plecti'um,  of  which  our  poet 
ha^l  told  us,  w'hen  declaring,  some  ten 
years  earlier,  that  he  cared  no  longer  to 
harrow  or  be  harrowed  by  tragedy,  had 
been  altogether  laid  aside  when  St.  Clem¬ 
ent’s  Eve  was  written.  Of  all  Mr.  Tay¬ 
lor’s  dramas,  this  last  is  the  moat  tragic. 

Mr.  Taylor  is  subject  to  a  propensity 
which  I  hardly  know  whether  I  should 
describe  as  a  fault  or  a  virtue.  In  a  reader 
it  is  a  great  and  a  comforting  virtue  ;  but } 
in  a  writer  it  may  lead  to  some  danger. 
He  makes  the  ideas  and  itnages  of  other  ! 
men, — of  other  gi'eat  men, — so  com- 1 
pletely  his  own  by  the  strength  of  his  | 
appreciation,  that  he  reproduces  them  ■ 
unconsciously.  In  studying  his  works,  , 


ever  and  again  the  reader  feels  that  some 
old  well-loved  note  is  souinling  in  his  ear ; 
and  then,  as  he  listens,  the  burden  of  the 
tune  comes  to  him  completeil.  It  is  only 
just  to  sav  that  the  tunes  so  repeated  are 
always  o^ the  most  approved  melody.  As 
an  instance  of  this,  I  jnay  quote  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  Montarges  works  ujam  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  among  the  picture* 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  in  which  scene 
it  is  impossible  to  esc.ii|>e  a  reminiscence 
of  lago.  And  it  is  just  to  mention  the 
single  accusation  to  which,  as  far  as  lean 
judge,  Mr.  Taylor  lays  him.self  oi)en  in 
the  consti’uction  of  his  words.  He  som€»- 
times  allows  himself  to  use  a  terribly 
inflateil  epithet  “  God’s  mandamenU 
eterne  “  the  plangent  wave  “  the 
vegetable  dead  and  the  “  gibbous 
moon,”  cause  us,  as  we  rea«i,  some  slight 
passing  unea.siness.  Now  and  again,  too, 
a  line  is  rough  and  unmusical, — will  have 
itself  ab.solutely  scanned  before  w’e  can 
let  it  pass  us ;  but  his  offetu«s  in  this 
direction  are  so  unfrequent  that  mine  is 
perhaps  greater  to  mention  them. 

At  last  I  have  done ;  and  I  feel  that  I 
owe  some  apology  to  my  readers  for 
going  b:ick,  in  this  our  new  Review,  to 
works  which  have  been  so  long  liefore  the 
public  as  these  plays  of  Mr.  Taylor.  My 
apology  is  thus, — that  I  have  loved  them 
so  long  and  well,  that  I  can  not  allow 
this  opportunity  of  speaking  of  them  in 
good  wmpany  to  pass  by  me.  They  are 
well  known, — but  not  yet  well  known  up 
to  the  measure  of  their  deserts.  That 
they  will  reach  the  fame  due  to  them  I 
do  not  in  the  least  doubt ;  but  I  would 
hurry  on  such  justice  if  it  might  at  all  be 
in  my  power  to  do  so. 


Templo  Bar. 

HEART  AND  STATE. 

The  question  of  Church  and  State  is 
one  that  has  occupie<l  ecclesiastical  and 
political  historians  for  a  very  long  period. 
There  is  another  domain  of  history  which 
has  not  been  so  well  traversed, — that  of 
heart  and  state,  illustrations  of  social  life 
and  sentiments, — for  which  facilities  are 
now  profusely  given  in  the  Calendars  of 
State-papers,  as  well  as  in  the  Chronicle* 
and  Memorials  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
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in  course  of  publication,  under  the  sane- 1 
tion  of  the  Master  of  the  liolls.  In  the  I 
last  Calendar,  that  of  nine  years  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  from  1581  to  1590, 
there  are  numerous  illustrations  of  the 

Erivate  life  of  individuals  which  have 
itherto  been  unknown.  This  is  espec¬ 
ially  the  case  with  the  two  great  Earls  of 
Leicester  and  Shrewsbury,  to  whom  we 
intend  to  more  particulay  direct  our  at¬ 
tention. 

At  this  period  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
EUizabeth,  Leicester’s  domestic  position 
may  thus  be  defined.  lie  was  the  hus¬ 
band  of  a  third  wife.  He  had  publicly 
married  Amy  llobsart  when  he  was  plain 
Robert  Dudley,  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.  ;  and  this  lady,  who  was  never 
Countess  of  Leicester,  nor  in  any  degree 
bearing  resemblance  to  the  heroine  of 
Kenilveorth,  died,  by  accident  apparently 
(though  some  say  otherwise),  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  year  of  Elizabeth’s  reign.  After 
being  many  years  a  widower,  Dudley  is 
■aid  to  have  married  very  privately,  a.d. 
1572,  the  widow  of  Lord  Sheffield  (a 
daughter  of  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham). 
Six  years  later,  while  his  second  wil’e  was 
alive(she  indeed  survived  him),  he  was  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  husband,  on  whom  no  woman 
had  prior  claim,  by  Lietitia  Knollys, 
Dowager  Countess  of  Essex,  and  mother 
of  Elizabeth’s  wayward  favorite.  This 
not  very  exemplary  lady  had  an  old 
father,  Sir  Francis  Knollys,  who  had 
■o  little  trust  in  Leicester's  faith,  that  he 
insisted  on  no  marriage  ceremony  being 
performed  except  in  hia  presence,  it 
was  so  celebrated,  but  in  the  strictest 
secrecy. 

Whatever  the  nature  of  the  ceremony 
was  that  passed  between  Dudley  and 
Lady  Sheffield,  we  now  only  know  that 
the  court-wits  had  their  joke  against  the 
two  ladies,  whom  they  called  “Leicester’s 
old  and  new  testaments and  that  the 
betrayal  of  the  secret  of  the  marriage  of 
the  earl  with  “  Lettice  Knollys” — a  secret 
betrayed  to  the  queen  by  Siniier,  the 
French  envoy— did  not  so  utterly  de¬ 
stroy  Leicester's  intluenoe  with  the  sov¬ 
ereign  as  some  writers  have  imagined. 
No  one  had  ever  believed  that  ahe  would 
mate  with  liobin  Dudley,  whose  great- 

Eraudfuther  had  been  a  carpenter,  and,  as 
eicester's  friends  said  to  every  one  but 
himself  and  kinsmen,  “  the  only  honest 


man  of  the  family,  and  the  only  one  who 
died  in  his  bed.”  When  Elizalieth  told 
him  that  if  she  ever  wedded  with  a  subject, 
it  should  be  with  Aim,  tliat  potential  “  if'" 
was  employed,  as  the  verbiage  of  her 
letters  to  or  about  more  equal  suitors,  to 
leave  her  ground  and  justification,  for  ca¬ 
joling  them.  When  she  made  Leicester 
a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  and,  as  he  knelt 
before  her,  put  her  hand  between  his  rufi 
and  his  nei'k  and  tickled  him  into  incon- 
trollable  laughter,  she  followed  the  natu¬ 
ral  bent  of  her  mind.  If  she  excited 
hilarity  in  him,  it  was  not  tlut  he  might 
be  the  hapjiier,  but  tliat  the  might  draw 
enjoyment  from  tlie  pastime. 

It  is  generally  8ui)poBed  that  Leices¬ 
ter’s  secoiK^  wife  did  not  attempt  to 
prove  her  marriage  with  him  till  James 
tlie  First’s  time  when  the  earl  was  dead ; 
but  this  volume  shows  that  as  early  as 
1581  Leicester  stood  between  the  two  la¬ 
dies  much  as  Mat^heath  does  in  the  play 
between  Polly  and  Lucy.  Here  are  de¬ 
positions  of  Leicester’s  elder  brother, 
Ambrose  Dudley  Earle  of  Warwick,  of 
lioger  Lord  North  (that  eccentric  |»oet 
who  wrote  a  set  of  sonnets,  each  begin¬ 
ning  with  a  successive  letter  of  the  alpha¬ 
bet),  of  Sir’  Francis  Knollys,  and  of 
Humphrey  Tindall’s  clerk  (who  married 
the  iilustroiis  couple),  certifying  that  a 
lawful  marriage  h^  been  celebiated  be¬ 
tween  the  Earl  and  I.<a;titia  Countess  of 
of  Essex.  It  is  singular  that  this  bun¬ 
dle  of  de|)ositions  is  endorsed  as  “  Di¬ 
vers  notes  and  copies  of  the  proceedings 
of  Sir  liobert  Dudley  concerning  his  le¬ 
gitimation.”  Now  this  Sir  Robert  Dud¬ 
ley  was  the  earl’s  son  by  the  widow  of 
Lord  Sheffield.  At  this  time  he  was,  at 
the  most,  eight  years  of  age,  and  thus 
early,  was  his  claim  set  up.  Hut  Leices¬ 
ter,  who  loved  him  well  enough  to  leave 
hin^^enil worth,  especially  describes  his 
son,  in  the  will,  as  “  base-bom.”  The 
young  fellow  in  after  years,  nevertheless, 
asserted  again  and  again  his  legitimacy ; 
and  that  he  nearly  succeeded  in  estab¬ 
lishing  it,  is  prov^  from  a  fact  which 
arose  from  a  proceeding  of  the  widow  of 
Leicester  (Lettice  Knollys)  after  she  be- 
,  came  the  wife  of  Sii'  Christopher  Blount. 

•  On  her  a{)plicution,  the  suit  of  Sir  Robert 
Dudley  (who  had  been  knighted  for  his 
bravery  by  Elizabeth)  was  removed  to 
the  Star-Chamber,  which  it  no  sooner 
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reached  than  Kin^  Jamea  prohibited  all 
further  prosecution  of  the  incpiiry. 

Thenceforward  this  luckless  Robert  is 
a  hero  for  writers  of  romance.  He  could 
not  be  an  earl  with  a  fixed  home ;  he  be¬ 
came  a  philosopher  in  exile.  He  had 
been  an  ill-requited  sailor ;  he  became  a 
noted  mathematician.  While  he  was 
abroad,  with  license  to  travel,  he  assumed 
the  title  of  his  then  recently  deceased  uncle 
the  Karl  of  Warwick,  for  which  assump¬ 
tion  James  confiscated  all  his  property  in 
England.  He  found  compensation  among 
the  Medici.  Cosmo  II.  munificently  re¬ 
warded  him  for  the  improvements  he  ef¬ 
fected  in  the  manufactures,  and  the  re¬ 
newed  impetus  he  gave  to  the  commerce, 
of  the  grand  duchy.  The  archduchess 
a(>pointed  him  to  be  her  chamlierlain, 
and  the  Emperor  of  Germany  created 
him  a  duke  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 
One  Dudley,  of  his  house,  had  been  a 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  by  that 
proud  title  the  philosophic  Robert  now 
oalteil  himself. 

He  who  possesses  a  work  by  this  duke, 
in  Italian,  On  the  Secrets  of  the  Sea^  print¬ 
ed  at  Florence  in  1630,  possesses  a  rare 
treasure.  This  work  proves  that  he  was 
both  scholar  and  philosopher;  his  dis¬ 
coveries  in  chemistry  added  to  his  re¬ 
pute,  and  he  was  skillful  in  medicine, 
and  added  to  the  Pharmacopceia  the 
“  ?2arl  of  Warwick’s  powders,”  a  sj)e- 
cific  in  the  cases  of  patients  requiring  a 
sudorific  process.  He  had  well  employ¬ 
ed  his  time  among  his  father’s  books — 
books  which  now  form  a  portion  of  the 
Lambeth  Library :  and  by  his  love  of 
learning  he  legitimately  belonged  to  the 
Dudley  lineage.  He  died,  a  princely  but 
unweiMed  scholar,  at  his  Florentine  vil¬ 
la,  in  the  year  1039.  In  connection  with 
an  affair  of  the  heart  he  is  still  of  interest 
to  us,  frojn  the  circumstance  of  his  being 
the  hero  (so  it  is  reported)  of  his  moth¬ 
er’s  ballad, 

BhIow,  my  babe,  lie  still  and  sleep ; 

It  grieves  me  sair  to  see  thee  weep. 

If  Leicester  afforded  cause  for  unfavor¬ 
able  censure,  his  influence  with  the  queen 
was  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  much 
scandal  against  Queen  Elizabeth.  There 
were  not  w'anting  men  who  officiously 
earned  such  scandiil  to  his  ears.  One 
Thomas  Scot,  by  profession  a  preacher,  , 


by  birth  an  Englishman,  and  by  baptism 
a  Christian,  infonns  him  that  a  certain 
Henry  Hawkins  has  traitorously  reported 
that  Leicester  “  hath  had  five  children 
by  the  queen,  and  that  she  never  goeth 
in  progress  but  to  be  delivered.”  Hut 
Leuiester  had  troubles  from  within  as 
well  as  without  A  letter  addressed  by 
him  to  Burghley,  in  1584,  thanking  that 
statesman  for  kindness  done  “to  my 
|)Oor  w'ife,  who  is  hardly  dealt  with,” 
{)oints  to  j)ersecution  from  a  high  place ; 
and  the  phrase  “  Go<l  only  must  help  it 
with  her  majesty,”  show's  whence  the 
persecution  came.  It  is  not  abated  in 
the  following  year ;  for,  notwithstanding 
that  Leicester  was  then  ap|)ointed  to 
command  the  intended  ex{)edition  to  the 
Tx)w  Countries,  he  observes  in  a  letter  to 
Walsyngham,  that  the  queen  ever  takes 
occasion,  by  his  marriage,  to  withdraw 
any  good  from  him. 

When  the  Great  Armada  was  about 
to  attempt  to  make  a  way  for  Parma  and 
his  legions  to  annihilate  England,  Lei¬ 
cester  was  at  lea.st  as  flattering  in  his 
“  candy  deal  of  courtesy  ”  as  he  had  ever 
been  in  his  unmarried  time.  In  the  |)er- 
ilous  but  triumj)hant  year  1588,  we  find 
him  at  Gravesend.  He  writes  thence  to 
the  queen,  promising  her  divine  safe¬ 
guard  ;  counsels  her  to  summon  around 
her  the  bravest  troops  under  the  most 
trustworthy  of  commanders,  and  to  live, 
so  surrounded,  at  her  house  at  Haver¬ 
ing  ;  to  visit  the  camp  for  two  or  three 
days,  and  there  to  “rest  in  her  |)Oor 
lieutenant’s  cabin,”  that  is,  in  Leicester’s 
own  pavilion.  He  is  all  anxiety  for  her 
precious  pereon,  which  he  devotedly  de¬ 
scribes  as  “the  most  dainty  and  sacred 
thing  we  have  in  this  worhl  to  care  for.” 
For  all  the  gracious  favors  to  him  he  can 
only  yield,  he  says,  the  like  sacrifice  he 
owes  to  God,  which  is  a  thankful  heart ; 
and  he  offers  his  body,  life,  and  all  to  do 
her  service. 

This  letter  did  its  intended  office. 
Within  a  week  the  queen  addressed  a 
reply  to  him,  which  unfortunately  has 
perished.  To  judge  from  Leicester’s 
delicate  allusion  to  its  contents  it  would 
pay  perusal.  He  has  received,  he  siiys, 
in  secret,  the  news  that  pleaseth  him 
most.  His  next  joy  is  that  she  will  visit 
the  camp :  “  Good  sweet  queen !”  The 
lodging  prepared  for  her  is  “  a  proper, 
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sweet,  cleanly  bower,  the  camp  within  a 
little  mile  of  it,  and  her  person  as  sure 
as  at  St.  James's." 

On  the  2!)th  of  August  Leicester  again 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  queen,  which  is  in¬ 
teresting  for  various  reasons,  inasmuch 
as  it  affords  evidence  of  hie  devotion —  | 
sincere  or  affected — and  his  sympathy —  i 
feigneil  or  honest — with  respect  to  his ! 
royal  mistress  to  the  last.  This  letter  is 
one  of  inquiry  after  the  queen’s  health, 

“  the  chiefest  thing  in  this  world  he 
prays  for.”  lie  had  been  ill  himself,  or 
asserted  he  had  been  so,  in  order  to  pay 
this  strange  homage  of  flattery,  in  suf¬ 
fering  exactly  as  his  sovereign  suffered, 
to  ameliorate  which  condition  Elizabeth 
had  sent  him  remedies  such  as  she  her¬ 
self  had  swallowed.  He  continues  still 
her  meilicine,  he  tells  her,  and,  of  course, 
“has  been  better  with  that  than  any 
other.”  He  “  hopes  to  be  perfectly  cured 
at  the  Bath,”  and  so,  “  praying  for  her 
happy  preservation,”  he  “  humbly  kisses 
her  foot.”  Th^  letter  is  dated,  “  from  her 
old  lodging  at  Rycott,”  and  is  addressed 
“To  y'  Q  most  excellent  M“  ;”  the  ab¬ 
breviations  in  which  are  not  to  be  taken 
for  short  measure  of  respect  It  is  not 
alone  the  preservation  of  this  letter  by 
the  queen  which  indicates  a  regard  for 
the  writer.  The  royal  esteem  is  more 
Indisputably  manifested  by  another  cir-  | 
cumstance.  Beneath  the  superscription  : 
Elizabeth  herself  wrote  in  large  cap-  | 
itals,  “  Ills  Last  Letter!”  These  three 
words,  simple  as  they  are,  are  full  of  sig-  [ 
niflcance :  no  doubt  the  queen  otlen  look¬ 
ed  at  them,  and  to  her  they  were  surely 
full  of  sad  memories  of  her  old  servant  I 
ami  of  the  bygone  time — a  time  now  all 
of  smiles  and  sunshine,  and  anon  of 
storm  and  fierce  lightnings.  It  was  all 
at  an  end  ;  for  on  Michaelmas  day  1588 
Leicester  died,  without  legitimate  issue, 
as  the  heralds  and  the  law  averred  ;  but  j 
his  son  by  the  widow  of  Lord  Sheffield  j 
—Sir  Hubert  Dudley — always  maintain- ! 
ed  his  legitimacy,  asserting  in  words  \ 
which  bore  no  contradictory  sound,  that 
be  was  the  natural  and  lawful  son  of 
Robert  Earl  of  Leicester. 

This  Robert  was  the  eleventh  earl  who 
had  borne  that  noble  title,  one  which  for 
nearly  a  hundred  years  (in  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries)  had  belonged 
only  to  princes  of  the  blo<^.  That  Eliz¬ 


abeth  should  confer  on  Robin  Dudley  a 
designation  which  had  distinguished  four 
Plantagenets,  is  another  proof  of  her 
high  regard  for  him.  It  is  not  usual  to 
grant  to  an  ennobled  {)erson  any  English 
title  that  has  been  l)ome  by  a  prince  of 
the  blood-royal.  When  Sir  J ames  W ylde 
was  raised  to  the  chancellorship,  he  was 
questioned  as  to  the  territorial  name  he 
would  select  for  his  |>eerage,  and  he 
chose  Eltham  ;  but  the  earldom  of  Elt- 
hara,  which  had  been  conferred  on  Fred¬ 
erick  Prince  of  Wales,  was  merged  in 
the  crown  when  his  son  became  George 
III.  The  cltauoellor  was  obligeil,  there¬ 
fore,  to  make  a  new  selection ;  and,  as 
he  could  not  obtain  Eltham,  was  fain  to 
be  content  with  Truro. 

To  say  that  there  is  mnch  in  the  State- 
papers  which  illustrates  the  domestic  life 
of  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury  would 
not,  perhajM,  excite  great  interest  on  the 
part  of  our  readers ;  but  when  we  say 
that  “Bess  of  Hardwick  ”  is  the  lady  thus 
referred  to,  the  interest  can  not  fail  to 
be  aroused.  Elizabeth  Hardwick  wa.s  the 
I  sole  heiress  of  a  Derbyshire  sqiiire,  Hard- 
I  wick  of  Hardwick,  and  at  the  age  of 
j  fourteen,  with  all  her  youth,  wealth,  wit, 

]  and  beauty, — with  every  thing  but  her 
■  heart, — was  married  to  another  Derby¬ 
shire  squire  named  Barley,  whose  death, 
following  speedily  thereon,  scarcely  dim¬ 
med  for  a  moment  the  lustre  of  the  bril¬ 
liant  young  widow’s  eyes ;  especially  as 
Barley  left  her  the  whole  of  his  estate 
to  be  added  to  her  own.  To  this  irre¬ 
sistible  widow  there  came  wooing  a  wid¬ 
ower  rich  in  abbey  and  priory  lands,  but 
poor  in  having  no  sons  by  his  first  wife  to 
keep  them  witli  his  name.  This  man  was 
Cavendish,  the  sequestrator ;  and  Bess 
of  Hardwick  loving  him  heartily,  mar¬ 
ried  him  willingly,  laid  her  lands  to 
his,  bought  Chatsworth,  added  acre  to 
acre,  and  founded  that  material  greatness 
which,  through  her,  the  Cavendishes  still 
enjoy.  In  1557,  this  beautiful,  arrogant, 
and  rather  unscrupulous  Bess  again 
found  herself  a  widow,  with  her  second 
husband's  estates  in  her  hands.  No 
queen-dowager  was  ever  so  well  provid¬ 
ed  for,  and  the  suitors  who  came  to  her 
feet,  suitors  of  every  degree,  were  as 
numerous  as  those  of  Penlope.  From 
among  them  she  selected  Sir  William 
St  Loe,  a  Gloucestershire  baronet,  whose 
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wife  she  t>euaine,  only  under  the  stipula¬ 
tion  that  if  the  union  proved  childless, 
the  broad  acres  of  St.  Loe  should  pass 
from  Sir  William’s  daughters  by  his  first 
marriage,  and  from  his  brothers,  to  her 
own  children  by  Sir  William  Cavendish. 
The  Gloucestershire  swain  not  only 
agree<l  to  rob  his  family  in  order  to  ol^ 
tain  the  hand  of  Cavendish’s  widow,  but 
died  early,  and  letl  Jiarley  and  Caven¬ 
dish’s  widow'  the  widow  too  of  St.  Loe. 
This  triple  dowager  now  cast  her  nmgic 
alK)ut  the  potential  George  Talbot  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  and  by  her  charms,  her 
wit,  her  power,  and  her  will,  site  efiTected 
a  triple  mairiage,  of  herself  with  the  great 
earl,  of  her  step-daughter  Mary  Cavendish 
with  Gilbert  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury’s 
son,  and  of  her  own  son  Henry  Caven-  | 
dish  with  the  earl’s  daughter  Grace.  , 
One  other  of  her  daughtei's,  Elizabeth 
Cavendish,  she  married  to  Charles  Stuart 
Earl  of  Lennox,  and  younger  brother  of , 
Daniley,  somew'hile  King  of  Scots.  By 
this  marriage  of  her  daughter  with  the 
Stuai't  the  Cavendishes  gained  their  eleva  • 
tion  to  the  peerage.  For  of  this  union  was 
born  the  Lady  Arabella  Stuart,  w1k>,  al¬ 
though  never  endowetl  with  much  influ¬ 
ence,  possessed  enough,  and  so  exercis¬ 
ed  it  as  to  obtain,  in  l(iU4,  for  her  uncle 
William  the  barony  of  Cavendish  of 
ILu'dwick. 

Bess  of  Hardwick  survived  all  her  hus¬ 
bands.  Her  long  life  may  be  said  to  have 
been  pleasant  to  her  for  the  one  great  con¬ 
summation — the  power  and  grandeur  of 
the  Cavendishes,  the  one  absorbing  object 
of  her  thoughts,  acts,  and  inspirations. 
She  erected  palaces,  had  a  rare  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  value  and  use  of  land,  of 
what  was  l>eneath  as  well  as  what  was  i 
upon  it ;  of  how  money  could  be  turned 
to  account ;  and  of  holding  all  her  hus¬ 
bands  and  their  households  in  submis¬ 
sion  and  obedience.  Lodge  assigns  to  | 
all  these  qualities  a  bad  sen.se,  for  he  de¬ 
scribes  this  beautiful  and  imperious  Bess 
as  “  a  builder,  a  buyer  and  seller  of  es- 1 
tates,  a  money-lender,  a  farmer,  and  mer-  ; 
chant  of  lead,  coals,  and  timber.  When  { 
disengaged  from  these  employments,”  j 
he  adds,  “  she  intrigued  alternately  with  i 
Elizabeth  and  Mary,  always  to  the  preju- 1 
dice  and  terror  of  her  husband.”  i 

A  very  unquiet  home  had  this  hu.sband,  ; 
the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  with  his  very  | 


vivacious  countess;  but  the  latter  had 
some  disquietude  of  her  own  on  account 
of  her  sons,  the  Cavendishes,  who  got 
into  trouble,  as  so  many  gentlemen  young 
and  old  dul,  by  tnaking  themselves  busy 
in  the  afiiurs  of  Mary  Stuart.  The  count¬ 
ess,  in  a  letter  to  Walsyngham,  dated 
April  6,  1584,  tells  the  secretary  that  the 
unfolding  of  her  strange  miseries  would 
but  trouble  him.  She  petitions  that  her 
sons  may  be  permitted  to  seek  their  living 
abroad,  and  (ever,  as  she  was,  with  an 
eye  to  business)  hopes  that  care  will  be 
taken  of  their  deer  while  they  are  absent 
For  herself,  she  expresses  a  hope  “  to 
find  some  friend  for  meat  and  drink,  and 
so  to  end  her  life.”  In  the  following  Au¬ 
gust  she  seeks  aid  from  Burghley.  Her 
husband,  the  earl,  is  charged  with  “  hard 
usage”  towards  her,  and  she  requests  the 
grave  statesman  to  interfere  in  the  do¬ 
mestic  broil,  and  to  bring  her  husband 
to  a  proper  sense  of  his  situatiem,  as 
“Burghley’s  letters  would  do  more  with 
him  now  than  any  other  person  else  liv¬ 
ing.”  She  charges  her  ungallant  lord 
with  striving  to  cheat  her  out  of  Chats- 
wortli,  and  with  inducing  her  son  Harry 
Cavendish  “to  deal  most  unnaturally 
with  her.”  Shrewsbury  retorts  from  his 
,  house  at  Chelsey,  in  a  letter  to  Walsing- 
'  ham,  in  which  be  entreats  the  secretary 
I  to  support  him  against  his  wife’s  suit  to 
the  queen,  and  to  procure  her  banishment 
from  the  court.  He  stigmatizes  Bess  of 
Hardwick  as  being  of  a  devilish  disposi¬ 
tion  a  w'omau  given  to  defame  his 
honor  and  name,  and  to  turn  the  obedi¬ 
ence  of  his  eldest  son  Gilbert  Talbot  into 
unnatural  rebellion.  “  1  am  ashameil,” 
says  this  last  of  the  lady’s  four  husbands, 
“  to  think  of  my  choice  of  such  a  crea¬ 
ture.”  Cohabit  with  her  again  he  pro¬ 
tests  he  will  not ;  for  had  slie  not  aban¬ 
doned  him  of  her  own  free  will  1  although 
probably  at  the  queen’s  suggestion  she 
had  offered  to  return  home.  Shrewsbury 
firmly  declines  receiving  a  wife  who  mor¬ 
tally  hates  him,  and  who  “  hath  called 
him  knave,  fool,  and  beast  to  his  face, 
and  hath  mocked  and  mowed  at  him.” 
He  al.so  accused  her  of  instigating  “  her 
wicked  servant  Beresford”  to  slander  him. 
For  this  matter  Mr.  Beresford  was  pros¬ 
ecuted  at  York,  under  the  statute  “  De 
sc^mdal.  magnat but  to  what  issue  does 
not  appear.  The  subject,  however,  is 
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worth  noticing  here,  a«9can.  mag.  is  still  a  I 
punishable  offence.  Scandal  of  the  mag-  I 
nates,  defamation  of  the  aristocrats,  is ! 
measured  by  a  different  metre  from  that 
which  calculates  the  injured  feelings  of 
the  lower  ten  thousand  by  the  tongues  of  | 
oensurers.  There  are  things  that  may  be  I 
uttered  of  members  of  the  middle  and  i 
lower  classes  with  perfect  impunity ;  the  I 
law  does  not  regard  such  trivial  reproach. ' 
But  the  same  thing  said  of  a  noble  be-  | 
comes  scan.  mag. ;  and  though  no  lord  ' 
who  might  be  now  called  an  ass  w’ould 
justify  the  application  by  appealing  to  the  ' 
law,  the  statute  whereby  it  could  be  pun¬ 
ished  is  still  in  force,  and  wnll  remain  in 
force  till  the  impending  motion  is  carried 
for  the  abolition  of  all  statutes  now  prao- 1 
tically  obsolete.  | 

In  the  domestic  brawl  carried  on  be-  ^ 
tween  two  persons  whom  the  queen  re¬ 
spected,  Elizabeth  intervened,  in  the  ^ 
August  of  1586.  She  commanded  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Bromley  and  the  Lord  ■ 
Treasurer  to  act  as  m^iators ;  and  on 
their  favorable  report,  the  queen  sent  for 
the  apparently-reconcile<l  pair  to  her  pal¬ 
ace  at  Richmond,  “  and  in  many  good 
words  showed  herself  very  glad  thereof ; 
and  the  earl  and  countess  in  good  sort 
depailed  together  very  comfortably.” 

But  this  celebrated  couple  did  not  long 
remain  in  comfortable  condition.  Queen 
Elizalieth  set  down  certain  rules  by  which 
their  lives  were  to  be  regulatetl,  but  which 
had  special  reference  to  the  curbing  of 
the  countess.  Elizabeth  determined  that 
the  earl  should  try  his  wife,  “  take  pro¬ 
bation  for  her  obedience,”  for  one  year. 
“  If  she  proved  forgetful  of  her  duty,” 
said  the  queen,  “  place  her  in  her  house 
at  Chats  worth.”  There  had  been  actions 
pending  between  them  respecting  dis¬ 
puted  ownership  of  plate,  jewels,  and 
hangings ;  but  these  were  to  be  stayed  du¬ 
ring  the  jirobationary  time.  The  count¬ 
ess  would  not  accept  the  terms  without 
some  stipulations,  one  of  which  was  that 
the  queen  “  would  .appoint  some  one  to 
be  an  eye-witness  between  the  earl  and 
me ;”  and  the  lady  further  required  that 
if  her  probation  failed  in  its  chief  point 
of  oliedience,  she  should  not  be  restricted 
to  residence  at  Chatsworth  only.  Bess 
of  Hardwick  could  flatter  when  flattery 
was  needful ;  and  she  calls  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  Queen  Elizabeth  a  “godly  work,” 


which  she  hopes  her  m.ajesty  will  con¬ 
clude  without  loss  of  time. 

We  hear  of  this  exalted  couple  again  at 
the  close  of  1589,  w’hen  the  earl  and 
countess  kept  different  households  ;  but 
the  latter  was  willing  to  sign  a  treaty  of 
peace,  and  live  with  her  lord  in  his  own 
home.  The  queen  good-naturedly  writes 
to  bring  about  this  desirable  consumma¬ 
tion.  She  addresses  the  Earl  of  Shrews¬ 
bury  as  her  “  very  good  old  man,”  and 
l)eg8  to  hear  of  his  health,  “  especially  at 
this  time  of  the  fall  of  the  leaf”  (she 
wTites  in  DecemW),  “  and  hoi>e8  that  he 
may  not  be  touched  with  the  wonte<I  at¬ 
tempts  of  his  accustomed  enemy  the 
gout”  Finally,  the  queen  urges  him  to 
“  permit  his  wife  sometimes  to  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  him,  which  she  hath  now  of  a  long 
time  wanted.” 

The  good  will  of  the  queen  failed  to 
accomplish  her  benevolent  purpose.  The 
earl  departed  this  life  in  the  autumn  of 
1590;  but  not  altogether  without  dis¬ 
charging  a  Parthian  dart  in  order  to  an¬ 
noy  his  w’idow.  This  attack  was  made 
in  the  form  of  certain  sjieeches  a  short 
time  before  he  died,  “  wherein  he  feared 
!  that  the  Lady  Arabell  w'ould  bring  much 
trouble  to  his  house,  by  his  wife  and  her 
i  daughter's  devices.  They  think,”  said 
'  the  old  earl-marshal,  “  I  am  a  great  block 
in  their  way ;”  and  he  notices  a  I>r. 
Browne  “  as  a  worker  in  their  causes  ;” 
and  his  own  son  and  successor  Gilbert 
Talbot,  as  one  “  who  will  be  much  ruled 
by  them.”  With  this  mischievous  sug- 
■  gestion  died  the  old  gaoler  of  Mary  Stuart 
i  — a  poor,  if  guilty,  woman,  of  whom  he 
'  could  say  nothing  w’orse  than  that  “  she 
did  not  keep  her  chamber  cleanly  and, 

I  leaving  the  suggestion  to  do  its  work, 

‘  the  body  of  the  earl  was  carried  to  that 
tomb  at  Sheftield  which  the  earl  had  pre- 
I  viously  built  and  magniloquently  inscrib- 
'  ed,  and  beneath  which  all  that  W’as  mortal 
'  of  him  still  rejioses. 

Who  was  the  “  Lady  Arabell”  here 
'  spoken  of ;  and  why  was  she  likely  to 
bring  so  much  trouble  to  herself  and 
'  others?  She  was  a  very  imjiortant  little 
'  lady  at  this  time,  and  remained  so  during 
a  great  portion  of  her  life.  She  was  the 
'  great-granddaughter  of  Margaret,  daugh- 
'  ter  of  Henry  VII.,  through  her  second 
i  marriage  with  Douglas  Earl  of  Angus. 

I  Our  James  I.  was  the  great-grandson 
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of  the  same  Margaret,  throagh  her  first ; 
marriage  with  James  IV.  of  Scotland.  ; 
Arabella's  father,  Charles  Elarl  of  Lennox,  , 
was  the  brother  of  James's  father,  Henry 
Darnley  ;  and,  this  kinship  being  con- 
sidereii,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  Queen 
Elizabeth,  when  she  looked  at  the  little  I 
Arabella  as  she  frolicked  about  the  rooms  | 
of  the  palace,  where  she  was  a  guest — it  I 
'is  not  wonderful,  we  say,  that  Elizabeth 
would  occasionally  suggest  that  the 
thoughtless  girl  might  one  day  become  an  | 
important  personage.  We  know  that  she  ' 
be^ine  so  in  James’s  days ;  but  the  pas-  : 
sage  printed  above  shows  that  she  was  , 
already  a  cause  of  intrigue  in  the  reign  of ; 
Elizabeth.  But  to  this  queen  she  was  no 
great  source  of  disquiet.  Elizabeth  al-  | 
lowed  her  two  hundred  a-year ;  her ; 
mother,  the  Countess  of  Lennox  (a  Cav-  I 
endish  by  birth,  and  daughter  of  Bess  of ; 
Hardwick's  second  hiLsband,  Sir  William 
Cavendish)  twice  that  sum.  It  was  this 
connection  that  brought  Arabella  into  the 
household  of  the  Earl  and  the  Countess 
of  Shrewsbury.  In  King  James’s  reign  j 
the  Lady  Arabella  was  of  importance 
enough  to  be  a  permanent  disquiet  to  the 
king.  He  had  a  constant  suspicion  that 
his  enemies,  domestic  or  foreign,  might 
attempt  to  raise  her  to  the  throne.  He 
was  not  illiberal  to  her ;  that  is  to  say,  he  | 
endowed  her  out  of  the  public  money.  | 
But  he  watched  her  closely,  lest  she  should  | 
marry  (which  she  was  aesirous  to  do),  | 
and  perhaps  bring  claimants  to  the  throne, 
which  he  hoped  his  son  would  inherit : 
and  hold  without  dispute.  Watch  as 
closely  as  he  would,  young  Seymour  con-  j 
trived  to  woo  her,  furtively,  but  to  good  ; 
purpose,  at  Whitehall,  and  the  young 
couple  were  privately  married.  On  the 
discovery  of  their  secret,  Seymour  was 
sent  to  the  Tower,  and  Arabella  was  con¬ 
fined  at  her  own  house,  and  subsequently 
she  was  sent  to  the  ward  of  the  much- 
perplexed  Bishop  of  Durham.  Thence 
she  escaped  in  male  attire ;  while  her 
husband  sucoeedeil  in  breaking  his  prison 
in  the  Tower.  They  were  to  meet  at  an 
appointed  spot,  but  they  missed  each 
other,  and  Arabella  was  recaptured  in 
Calais  lioads  ;  but  her  husband  esca})ed 
to  Flanders,  and  the  archduke  refused  to 
surrender  him.  The  lady,  who  must 
have  l)een  considerably  over  thirty  years 
of  age,  died  of  a  four-years  rigorous  con¬ 


finement  ;  after  which  Seymour  was  re¬ 
stored  to  favor,  and  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  ^rquis  of  Hertford  and  Duke  of 
Somerset.  Such  was  the  Lady  Arabella, 
who  even  in  her  girlhood  helped  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  household  of  Lord  and  Lady 
Shrewsbury. 

The  Earl  and  Countess  of  Shrewsbury 
were  not  the  only  married  couples  who  had 
disquiet  in  their  households.  In  January 
1585,  Henry  Lord  Clynton  announces 
to  Burghley  the  death  of  his  father  the 
Earl  of  Lincoln,  and  he  avails  himself  of 
the  opportunity  to  add  a  bitter  complaint 
of  the  hard  dealing  of  his  mother-in- 
law,”  or  rather  step-mother,  “  who,  when 
he  called  to  see  his  dying  father,  refused 
to  him  admittance.”  Therewith,  says  this 
much-vexed  nobleman,  “  she  joineth  with 
mine  own  wife,  and  maketh  Lady  Staf¬ 
ford  and  Sir  Thomas  Heneage  her  in¬ 
struments  to  blow  innumerable  slanders 
into  the  queen’s  ears  against  him.” 

This  deceased  earl  h^  been  one  of  the 
most  gallant  cavaliers  of  his  time.  He 
was  a  soldier  of  renown,  a  tilter  of 
world-wide  reputation,  a  sea-captain  of 
wonderous  ability,  and  a  statesman  clear 
in  judgment  and  prompt  in  action.  Per¬ 
haps  he  is  most  celebrated  as  Governor 
of  Boulogne  during  the  famous  attack 
made  upon  it  by  the  French.  Under 
severe  pressure  on  the  part  of  the  brave 
enemy,  and  such  suffering  through  scarci¬ 
ty  of  provision  that  he  restrict^  the  al¬ 
lowance  for  himself  and  family  to  a  sin¬ 
gle  loaf  of  bread  daily,  he  maintained  his 
post  till  that  peace  of  1 550  was  agreed 
upon,  by  the  terms  of  which  Boulogne 
was  finally  surrendered  to  its  natural  own¬ 
ers,  the  French.  He  was  munificently 
rewarded  for  all  his  services,  and  we  may 
perhaps  reckon  among  such  guerdon  for 
duty  rendered  the  hand  of  that  fair  Mis 
tress  Blount,  who  was  the  first  of  his 
three  wives.  She  was  in  every  respect  a 
most  remarkable  woman— K>ne  who,  in  the 
early  flush  of  her  beauty,  subdued  Henry 
the  Eighth  to  its  influences.  Sixty-five 
years  before  the  letter  to  which  we  have 
to  refer  was  written,  she  was  the  very 
pride  of  Shrop.shire ;  a  pride  which  was 
not  diminished  when  Shropshire,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  all  England,  heard  that  she  was 
the  mother  of  a  son  who  had  the  hand¬ 
some  King  Harry  for  a  father.  Tliis  son 
was  Henry  Fitzroy,  Elarl  of  Nottingham 
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and  Dnke  of  Richmond  and  Somerset.  I 
The  death  of  this  handsome  and  clever  I 
boy,  in  his  seventeenth  year,  was  019  of 
the  preat  afflictions  of  Henry's  life  ;  and 
the  mother,  youthful  Mistress  Blount,  j 
was  the  only  woman  who  throiijyhout  that 
life,  led  Henry  for  a  brief  while  astray,  i 
In  1523  Mistress  Blount  was  married  to  ' 
Sir  Gilbert  Taillebois,  or  Talbot,  for 
some  time  Captain  or  Governor  of  Calais.  ! 
She  was  then  a  rare  beautv,  of  sprightly  ' 
character,  and  accomplished  in  all  outward 
graces  and  goodly  pastimes.  At  what 
time  Dame  Taillebois  became  Countess 
of  Lincoln  we  are  unable  to  say.  We  j 
only  know  that  she  left  three  daughters  ' 
with  their  sire,  and  that  the  latter  found  ' 
a  successor  to  his  first  wife  in  the  sister 
of  that  infamous  (Charles  Lord  Stourton, 
who  was  very  justly  hanged  in  the  mar¬ 
ket-place  of  Salisbuiy  for  the  savage  and 
cowardly  murder  of  a  neighbor.  This 
lady  was  the  mother  of  the  loni  who 
complained  to  Burghley  of  the  “  hard 
dealing”  of  his  father’s  third  wife,  then 
his  widow.  This  widow  was  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Gerald  Fitzgerald  Earl  of  Kildare, 
and  niece  of  that  preceding  earl  who, 
with  five  of  his  uncles,  was  executed  in 
1635  for  high  treason.  Such  a  family  j 
party  had  never  before  stood  together  on  j 
a  scaffold  to  be  disposed  of  by  headsman  | 
or  hangman  ;  and  it  was  a  daughter  of ' 
this  turbulent  house  of  Fitzgerald  who . 
rendered  the  succession  of  her  step-son  ' 
to  the  inheritance  which  he  derived  from  j 
his  father,  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  as  un-  I 
pleasant  to  him  as  she  could  make  it.  I 
From  very  old  times  the  kings  and 
queens  of  England  have  been  mediators  I 
in,  or  managers  of,  the  love-affairs  ofj 
their  subjects.  The  kings  were  chiefly  i 
managers,  in  the  sense  that  they  were 
guardians  of  marriageable  ladies,  and  sold 
permission  to  wed,  at  rather  costly  prices. 
The  queens  were  of  more  womanly  pur¬ 
pose  ;  there  was  heart  in  what  therf  did. 
This  was  esjiecially  the  case  with  Marga¬ 
ret  of  Anjou,  in  her  few  happy  and  un¬ 
troubled  days.  Very  few  letters  written 
by  Margaret  are  extant ;  but  for  this  there 
is  good  i-eason.  The  York  government 
in^e  the  possession  of  them  a  capital 
Clime,  and  thus  the  queen’s  letters  were 
destroyed  by  their  timid  owners.  Some 
few  addressed  to,  and  preserved  by,  a 
bolder  spirit  have  been  discovered,  and 


recently  published  by  the  Camden  Socie¬ 
ty.  The  most  remarkable  passages  in 
them  are  those  which  relate  to  the  love- 
affairs  of  some  of  her  husband's  subjects. 
These  latter  are  not  all  nymphs  and 
swains  of  high  degree ;  some  among  them 
are  lowly,  loving  damsels,  and  corres¬ 
pondingly  suitable  suitors,  who  implore 
the  queen’s  good  oflBces  in  their  behalf. 
Such  royal  service  seems  to  have  been 
heartily  rendered.  Margaret  had  a  high 
reverence  for  the  honorable  estate  of  mar¬ 
riage,  and  from  her  willing  pen  flowed 
earnest  letters  to  sires  reluctant  to  yield 
consent,  to  great  personages  to  aiil  in 
furthering  the  objects  of  the  young  peo¬ 
ple,  and  now  and  then  to  a  coy  maiden 
dallying  with  “  yes,”  not  willing  to  say 
“  no,”  and  altogether  inflicting  |)leasing 
pain  on  her  manly  wooer,  who  has — as 
she  is  told — her  fair  person  in  worship, 
and  divine  behests  in  reverence. 

!  Certainly,  as  late  as  Elizalieth’s  days, 

]  love-affairs  were  mingled  with  those  of 
state.  The  parties  eager,  or  sometimes 
!  loth,  to  wed  never  dreamed  that  their 
I  little  matters  of  the  heart  would  become, 
j  three  centuries  later,  social  illustrations 
of  the  times  in  which  those  matters 
pleased  or  perplexed  them.  Thus  we 
find  Mr.  Secretary  Walsyngham  beset  by 
correspondents  touching  a  love-affair  of 
young  Mr.  Knollys.  That  youth  wooed 
Lady  Rivett’s  daughter,  and  the  queen 
obtained  a  promise  from  my  lady  that 
the  two  should  be  made  one.  But  her 
majesty  reckoned  without  the  maiden, 
wdio  had  a  “  perverse  di8[)osition,”  and 
“  by  no  means  could  be  wrought  upon  to 
like  of  a  husband,  sjiecially  of  Mr.  Knol¬ 
lys.”  The  goo<l  mother  deemed  her 
promise  to  the  queen  cancelled  by  this 
disinclination  of  her  daughter,  whose 
disposition  did  not  break  the  youth’s 
heart;  for,  as  Mr.  Secretary  Walsyngham 
is  informed,  “  Mr.  Knollys  has  therefore 
!  changed  his  mind,  and  desires  to  miury 
[  her  elder  sister.”  He  would  have  Marian 
the  lily,  if  he  could  not  obtain  Flora  the 
j  rose.  Walsyngham,  Iveicester,  and  the 
lady’s  uncle  “John  Colton,”  were  all 
I  solicited  to  beseech  the  queen  to  allow  of 
!  this  transfer  of  affection  from  the  indif- 
1  ferent  lily  to  the  blushing  rose.  With 
I  what  effect,  we  are  not  informed. 

I  Walsyngham  himself  was  much  trou¬ 
bled  in  his  own  household  by  both  Cupid 
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and  Hymen,  with  hi8  fair  daughter  Fran- '  son,  indeed,  may  have  been  dead,  or 
ces  to  boot.  There  was  a  certain  John  rotting  in  the  Marshaisea ;  at  all  events, 
Wickerson, — whose  name  otherwise  he  disappears  altogether,  after  momen- 
would  no6  have  been  on  the  record  of  tarily  ap[>earing  on  the  surface  of  this 
history  at  all, — who  had,  without  Wal-  ocean  of  love.  As  for  “  Frank,”  she  had 
syngham’s  consent,  entere<i  into  a  con-  ascended  from  a  knight  to  an  earl,  and 
tract  of  marriage  with  the  secretary’s  she  would  wear  nothing  less  than  a  ooun- 
d;uighter  “Frank,”  as  all  ladies  of  her  tess’s  coronet.  She  was  offered  one  by 
name  were  familiarly  called.  When  this  the  “  great”  Richard  de  Burgh  ;  and  ac- 
was  discovered,  early  in  1581,  Wicker-  >  cepting  it,  she  died  in  Ireland  Countess 
’son  was  at  once  shut  up  in  the  Marshal-  ;  of  Clanricarde.  One  can  not  help  having 
sea  prison.  It  did  not  cool  his  love,  how-  some  sympathy  and  curiosity  touching 
ever  painful  the  captivity  may  have  other-  the  first,  and  probably  humbly-born, 
wise  been  to  him.  At  the  end  of  two  ,  “  sweetheart”  of  this  wife  of  three  hus- 


ears  we  find  him  writing  to  Walsyng-  ' 
am.  He  confesses  that  the  contract  of 
matrimony  was  a  rash  one ;  but  “  to  re¬ 
linquish  it  would  be  a  per{>etual  scruple 
and  worm  in  conscience,  and  hazard  of 
bo4ly  and  soul.”  The  much -oppressed 
suitor  then  asks  the  consent  and  good 
will  of  Walsyngham  to  the  fulfillment  of 
the  contract;  otherwise,  he  curiously 
says,  “  we  must  live  in  adultery,  and  be 
a  scornful  spectacle  and  a  mocking-stock 
to  the  world.”  This  passage  in  the  life 
of  Mrs.  Frances  Walsyngham  has  not 
hitherto  been  revealed. 

Wickerson’s  letter  was  written  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  1583.  Just  eleven  years  previous¬ 
ly,  Sir  Philip  Sidney  had  carried  a  letter 
of  introduction  from  his  uncle  Leicester 
to  Walsyngham,  then  the  English  envoy 
in  Paris.  •  Sidney  was  then  seventeen 
years  old  ;  and  Leicester  describes  him  as 
“  licensed  to  travel,”  and  as  “  young  and 
raw.”  In  Walsyngham’s  house  he  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  the  envoy’s  only 
daughter  Frances,  who  in  1581  was  so 
closely  contracted  with  Wickerson,  that 
tfie  breaking  of  the  contract,  according 
to  the  latter,  would  reduce  them  to  live 
in  a  way  that  would  make  them  a  scorn¬ 
ful  and  mocking  s{>ectacle  to  the  world. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  very  next  month 
Frances  became  the  wife  of  Philip  Sidney. 
She  apjiears  to  have  forgotten  Wicker¬ 
son  altogether.  When  Sidney  fell  at  j 
Zutphen,  a.i>.  1586  (he  was  then  but  | 
thirty-one  years  of  age),  there  stood 
Bcathless  on  the  same  field  a  man,  Rob¬ 
ert  Earl  of  Es.se  X,  who  soon  after  won 
Sidney’s  young  widow  for  his  wife.  Had 
Frances  been  true  to  Wickerson,  she 
might  still  have  fulfilled  her  contract  with 
him  by  mairying  him,  after  her  second 
husband  the  earl  was  executed.  Wicker- 


bands.  Poor  Wickerson  might  have  felt 
something  of  what  is  expressed  in  the 
lines  of  a  jKiet  of  that  century,  in  his 
“  Woman’s  Inconstancy :” 

“  Yet  do  thou  glory  in  thy  choice, 

Thy  choice  of  his  gorxl  fortune  boast ; 

I’ll  neither  grieve,  nor  yet  rejoice. 

To  see  him  gain  what  I  hare  lost. 

The  height  of  my  dLsdaiu  shall  be 
To  laugh  at  him,  to  blush  fur  thee; 

To  love  thee  still,  but  go  no  more 
'  A-begging  to  a  beggar’s  door.  ” 

It  is  certain,  from  these  very  records, 

^  that  love  could  unbar  the  bolts  of  the 
!  Marshaisea,  as  well  as  of  other  prisons, 
j  Proof  of  this  is  afforded  by  papers  called 
;  Secret  AdvertmmeiUa  toHchUiy  the  laeuten- 
\  ant's  Daughter^  that  is,  the  spirited,  but 
I  not  too-loyal.  Cicely,  daughter  of  Sir 
1  Owen  Hopton.  This  susceptible  Cicely 
j  is  described  as  being  “  far  in  love  with 
1  Stonard,”  who  wa.s  connected  with  per- 
j  sons  pining  in  durance  vile  for  their  re- 
I  ligion’s  sake,  or  because  of  some  political 
offence.  Cicely  Hopton  took  Stonard 
'  and  others  in  her  company,  within  the 
Marshaisea,  and  admitted  them  into  the 
Tower,  and  altogether  played  quite  a 
!  melo-ilramatic  part,  for  love’s  sake  es- 
!  tablishing  a  communication  between 
prisoners  in  various  goals,  perplexing 
j  secretaries  as  to  how  the  secrets  of  prison  • 

I  houses  were  betrayeil,  bringing  her  fa¬ 
ther  (the  lieutenant)  into  peril ;  and,  after 
all,  incurring  so  little  herselfj  that  one  is 
half-inclined  to  suspect  that  this  demive 
and  dramatic  Cicely,  with  all  her  love, 
or  feigning  of  it,  for  Stonard,  was  a  clever 
little  spy.  This  is,  at  le.ast,  suggested 
by  a  remark  in  one  of  the  papers  here 
registered,  to  the  effect  that  “  much  could 
be  learnt  from  her  examination  of  the 
plans  of  Throckmorton  and  Pierpoirit.” 
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Let  u«,  however,  do  her  the  justice  of 
saying  that  our  owu  belief  is  that  Cicely 
Hoptuii  was  indeed  forgetful  of  both  the 
father  and  the  governor  ;  and  setting  aside 
that  disloyalty  which  daughters  will, 
under  certain  influences,  render  to  such 
supremacy,  she  was  a  courageous  girl, 
who  had  a  heart  that  did  not  flinch  to 
do  good  service  to  the  man  whom  she 
loved,  and  the  cause  which  he  main* . 
tinned.  Cicely  holds  a  worthy  position  | 
on  the  shelves  of  the  State-Paper  Oflice, 
where  the  social  and  political  history  of 
England  lies,  long  written,  but  only 
partly  published. 


Chuaberi'i  Journal. 

TOO  MUCH  MONEY. 

CHAPTER  I. 

“The  next  question  is,  where  shall 
she  sj)end  her  holidays?”  asked  Uncle 
Charles. 

“  With  each  of  us  in  turn,”  answered  ■ 
Uncle  John.  | 

“  No,  no  ;  that  will  unsettle  the  child’s  I 
mind,”  interposed  Uncle  David. 

“  Better  leave  her  entirely  to  me,  broth¬ 
ers,”  quoth  Uncle  Henry.  “  My  estab¬ 
lishment  is  more  fit  for  a  young  girl  than 
any  of  yours,  because  I  am  not  quite  a 
confirmed  old  bachelor — I  do  mean  to 
marry  some  day — and  you  can  all  come 
and  see  her  as  often  as  you  please.” 

My  uncles  seemed  inclined  to  agree  to 
this  arrangement,  when  one  of  the  clerks 
put  his  head  in  at  the  door,  saying: 

“  Lord  Colooney  wishes  to  see  you,  Mr. 
Dobbs.” 

All  four  brothers  started  with  astonish¬ 
ment 

The  conversation  which  I  have  just  re¬ 
lated  took  place  in  my  uncle  Henry’s 
private  office.  Scattered  about  the  room 
sat  my  uncles,  bald-headed,  Dutch-built, 
elderly  gentlemen,  with  heavy  watch- 
chains  and  projecting  stomachs ;  while  I, 
a  slender  little  maiden  of  thirteen,  nes¬ 
tled  in  one  comer  of  an  enormous  leath-  ' 
era  chair.  I  was  timid  and  tearful,  for  j 
Aunt  Flora  was  just  dead  ;  and  though  j 
Aunt  Flora  did  not  treat  me  nearly  so  ! 
fiimiliarly  as  she  treated  Xerxes,  the  I 
great  Persian  cat,  still  she  was  the*  only  I 
friend  I  had  had  for  a  long  time.  i 


I  In  came  Loni  Colooney,  a  tall  old  gen¬ 
tleman  with  snow-  white  hair,  a  hand¬ 
some  colorleM  face,  and  a  most  attrac¬ 
tive  smile  upon  his  lip.  JWhen  he 
smiled,  he  reminded  me  of  dear  papa, 
and  I  loved  him.  I  was  surprised  to  see 
how  my  uncles — es})ecially  Uncle  Henry 
— bow^  down  before  him.  Uncle  Hen¬ 
ry  made  such  obsequious  salams,  that  I 
thought  he  would  never  come  up  again, 
and  yet  I  knew  that  he  was  immensely 
rich,  while  Lord  Colooney  was  very  poor. 
Presently,  when  these  polite  salutations 
were  concluded.  Lord  Colooney  called 
me  to  him,  and  taking  my  hands  kindly 
in  his  own,  aske<l  if  1  knew  who  .he  was, 
and  I  said  :  “  Yes,  you  are  grandpapa.” 
With  this  statement  he  seemed  highly 
pleased,  and  gave  me  a  kiss. 

The  five  gentlemen  then  began  to  tat¬ 
tle  very  earnestly  and  very  lengthily,  so 
that,  although  1  understood  a  good  deal 
that  they  said,  I  grew  rather  weary,  and 
yawned  once  or  twice  privily  behind  my 
hand.  Uncle  John  notic^  this,  and 
said  kindly ;  “  You’re  getting  tired,  Lou¬ 
isa.  Here,  Mr.  Furlong,  take  this  young 
lady  out  for  a  walk  ;  show  her  the  shops, 
and  buy  her  something  to  eat” 

Mr.  F urlong  was  a  bristly-haired,  long- 
I  legged  pei’sonage,  very  nervous  and  very 
I  apologetic.  He  apologized  to  me  for 
:  having  left  his  gloves  in  his  greatcoat 
I  |X)cket,  and  also  on  discovering  that  he 
had  come  out  with  his  pen  behind  his  ear. 
I  had  two  buns  and  a  strawberry-ice  at 
a  pastry-cook’s,  and  then  he  asked  me 
what  sort  of  shops  I  would  like  to  look  at. 
I  said  1  would  sooner  go  into  a  quiet 
place,  away  from  the  noise  of  the  car¬ 
riages.  So  he  took  me  into  a  delightful 
little  churchyard,  with  houses  all  round 
it  He  remained  so  silent,  that  I  thought 
he  hated  having  to  come  out  with  me, 
and  I  asked  him  why  he  did  not  talk. 

“  It’s  not  my  place,  miss,”  he  said 
humbly,  “  to  talk  to  a  young  lady  like 
you.  I’m  only  a  clerk” — he  pronounced 
the  word  as  if  rhyming  to  Turk — “  while 
you  are  grand-daughter  to  a  peer  of  the 
i-ealm,  and  heiress  to  thirty  thousand 
pounds.” 

“  Thirty  thousand  pounds !  Are  you 
sure  ?” 

“  Positive,  Miss.  The  governor  sent 
me  down  to  the  Commons  to  look  at  the 
will.” 
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**  And  who  has  given  me  all  this 
money  ?” 

“  Your  aunt,  Miss  Flora  Dobhe,  Mina,” 
By  thia  time  Mr,  Furlong  had  over¬ 
come  hia  ahyneaa,  and  told  me  what  a 
clever  woman  iny  aunt  waa,  and  how 
ahe  a|>ent  all  her  life  in  the  accumulation 
of  hou»e-pro{>erty. 

“  Being  a  child,  you  only  knew  her, 
Miaa,  aa  a  lover  of  cata.  But  cata  waa 
merely  heP  relaxation.  Leaaeholda  oopy- 
holda,  ground-renta,  and  oarcaaaea  waa 
the  buaineas  of  her  life ;  and  ahe  doubled 
her  original  capital.” 

Mr.  Furlong  grew  gradually  more  and 
more  communicative,  and  launched  out 
into  auch  {iraiaea  of  my  father,  that  my 
eyea  aparkled  with  pleaaure. 

“  Four  timea,”  he  aaid,  “  have  I  had 
the  honor  of  aeeing  the  captain.  What 
a  fine,  'andaome,  manly  gentleman  he 
was!  Free-handed,  like  moat  Hiriah 
genta,  but  a  ])erfect  nobleman  in  hia 
ideas.  And  when  I  heard  he  waa  drown¬ 
ed  aboard  the  yacht  in  Cardigan  Bay,  I 
took  the  Bills  Receivable  out  of  the  safe, 
and  looking  at  the  acceptances  signed 
Adam  Fitz.adam,  I  said  with  a  sigh : 

‘  Ah,  nobody  will  take  you  up  now  when 
you  come  to  maturity !’  ” 

I  did  not  understand  this  flight  of  elo¬ 
quence,  but  it  sounded  very  pathetic; 
and  as  Mr.  Furlong  drew  his  coat-sleeve 
across  his  eyes,  I  wiped  away  a  tear  or 
two  with  my  pocket-handkerchief. 

“  I  think.  Miss,  we  had  better  be  re-  i 
turning,”  said  Mr.  Furlong.  “  And,  oh,  i 
Miss  Fitzadam !”  he  continued,  in  a  ^ 
heartfelt  tone,  “should  it  ever  be  in  your  i 
power — which,  doubtless  it  will —  to  ’elp  I 
a  poor  clerk  who  has  only  a  ’underd  a  i 
year,  and  an  aged  relative  to  keep  out  of  ■ 
that,  not  to  mention  an  attachment  of 
seven  years’  standing  at  Camberwell, 
but  unable  to  be  oomjiassed  through  pov-  j 
erty  on  both  sides,  I  hope.  Miss  Fitz- ' 
adam,  you  won’t  forget  the  humble  party  i 
who  now  addresses  you.”  I 

“  I  promise  you  I  will  not,”  I  exclaim¬ 
ed  warmly.  I 

When  we  returned  to  the  oflice,  I ! 
found  that  all  my  relatives  had  left  ex-  ' 
cepting  Uncle  Henry,  who  was  seated  ] 
alone  with  Lord  Colooney. 

“Well  Louisa,”  said  my  grandfather, 

“  we  have  settled  our  business,  and  I 
hope  you  will  approve  of  the  aiTange- 
Naw  8Husa-VoL.  II.,  No.  S. 


ment  Your  uncles  have,  in  the  moei 
generous  and  disinterested  manner — I 
lUlude  especially  to  Mr.  Henry  Dobbs — 
waived  the  natural  desire  they  felt  to  sn- 
perihtend  your  education.  They  have 
consented  to  intrust  that  duty  to  my  un¬ 
worthy  self.  I  would  not  have  ven¬ 
tured  to  undertake  the  task,  but  for  the 
confidence  which  I  repose  in  Lady  Co- 
\  looney’s  prudence  and  wisdom.” 

I  “  It’s  much  the  beet  plan,  my  lord,** 
observed  Uncle  Henry;  “and  I  hope 
your  lordship  will  excuse  my  brothers 
Charles  and  David  for  their  rudeneee. 
As  for  John,  I  knew  he  would  listen  to 
my  arguments.  He  always  does,  my 
lord.  There  can’t  beany  question  in  the 
matter.  W e  are  plain  commercial  men, 
immersed  in  business,  while  your  lord- 
ship  is  hand-in-glove  with  the  world  of 
fashion.  My  niece’s  fortune  is  held  is 
trust  by  us  four  brothers,  and  1  hope  she 
may  live  to  adorn  such  a  station  as  your 
lordship  and  her  ladyship  may  see  fit  to 
bestow  upon  her.” 

“  Are  you  satisfied,  Louisa  f ”  asked 
my  grandfather  with  a  sweet  smile,  aa 
he  drew  me  towards  him. 

**  Quite  satisfied,”  said  I,  kissing  hia 
cheek. 

Uncle  Henry  also  saluted  me,  and  the 
interview  came  to  an  end. 

CHAFTiCK  II. 

The  Dobbses  were  a  money-making 
family.  My  great-grandfather,  who  came 
up  to  London  with  a  seven-shilling  piece 
and  fourpence-halfjienny  in  his  pocket, 
left  a  very  pretty  fortune  to  his  son.  My 
grandfather  managed  this  pretty  fortune 
so  cleverly  that  he  enlarged  it  into  what 
was  called  a  “  plum”  in  those  days.  At 
his  death,  his  “  plum”  was  divided  fairly 
and  equitably  among  four  sons  and  two- 
daughters.  My  uncles,  especially  Henry 
and  John,  had  all  increased  their  original 
proportions  by  assiduous  industry ;  and. 
Aunt  Flora,  as  I  have  shown,  followed 
their  example.  But  my  mother,  who- 
was  the  child  of  my  grandfather’s  old 
age,  seemed  to  be  cast  in  a  different 
mould.  A  year  after  my  grandfather*a 
death,  she  delivered  her  fortune,  together 
with  her  own  pretty  hand,  to  the  uncon¬ 
ditional  care  and  keeping  of  the  Honor¬ 
able  Adam  Fitzadam,  Captain  in  Her 
Majesty’s  — th  Dragoons,  and  Lord-  Co- 
u 
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looney’s  youngest  son.  My  prudent  un¬ 
cles  disapproved  of  the  match  ;  and  Aunt 
Flora  was  very  angry  indeed  at  Louisa’s  ^ 
sentimental  folly  in  marrying  the  young- 1 
er  son  of  a  pauper  peer  (my  resj>ected 
aunt  seems  to  have  relished  this  bit  of 
alliteration,  for  I  find  it  repeated  seven 
times  in  her  correspondence  of  that  pe¬ 
riod).  But  what  did  my  mother  care ! 
She  was  a  high-spirited  wilful  young  lady, 
and  she  loved  Captain  Fitzadam's  little 
finger  better  than  the  corporal  substance 
of  all  her  brothers  and  sisters  put  togeth¬ 
er.  I  don’t  wonder  tliat  she  loved  my 
father,  for  he  was  a  most  loveable  man. 
And  such  a  handsome  man,  too !  Such 
a  noble  figure,  such  beautiful  blue  eyes,  ‘ 
and  such  waving  brown  hair!  Full  of. 
fun  and  frolic ;  and  on  wet  days — which 
are  not  uncommon  in  the  west  of  Ireland  | 
— he  would  play  Puss-in-the-corner  with  j 
mamma  and  me,  and  Xorah  the  nurse,  | 
as  if  he  had  been  only  six  years  old.  But 
be  bad  some  peculiarities,  lie  fancied, 
as  was  very  natural  for  a  young  Irish 
gentleman,  that  my  mother's  Mxteen  ^ 
thousand  pounds  was  sixteen  thousand  a 
year.  So  he  kept  a  pack  of  hounds,  and 
ran  horses  at  the  races,  and  bought  a 
yacht,  and  entertained  his  friends  royal-  i 
ly.  Mamma  and  1  often  accompanied  | 
him  on  board  the  yacht,  and  1  used  to 
help  to  pull  up  what  are  called  the  signal-  j 
halyards  with  my  little  feeble  hands. 
How  well  I  recollect  one  especial  day  on  : 
Kingstown  Pier !  My  father,  in  his  ' 
straw-bat  and  blue  jacket,  looking  every 
inch  a  sailor-king,  wanted  my  mother  to  , 
cross  over  with  him  to  Cardigan  Bay.  | 
But  she  declined,  because  her  health 
was  just  then  a  little  delicate.  So  he 
and  two  jovial  bachelor  friends  went  to¬ 
gether,  and  we  watched  them  waving 
their  hats  as  they  hoisted  mamma’s  pri¬ 
vate  flag.  We  never  saw  him  again. 
Some  said  the  vessel  made  too  much 
water,  others  hinted  that  there  was  too 
much  champagne  on  board.  Whatever 
was  the  cause,  the  Norah  Creina  foun¬ 
dered  off  tlie  Caernarvonshire  coast,  and 
though  everybody  else  escaped  in  tl»e 
boat,  my  poor  father,  who  was  a  most 
oxcellent  swimmer,  ivas  drowned. 

1  have  only  a  confused  recollection  of 
what  follow^  Our  nice  house  seems 
to  have  been  transported  by  some  ma^ic 
influence  into  a  back-street  in  Dublin, 


the  garden  had  shrunk  into  a  shabby 
yard,  and  mamma  did  not  look  so  pretty 
as  she  used  to  look.  She  had  pale  cheeks 
and  red  eyes ;  and  after  my  little  brother 
was  bom  (of  course  he  was  called  Adam), 
she  staid  in  bed  a  good  deal.  We  had 
a  great  many  visitors,  but  they  were 
mostly  disagreeable  people,  who  used  to 
have  long  conferences  with  Norali  in  the 
passage,  and  never  got  any  further— ex¬ 
cept  one  man,  a  very  nice  man  with  a 
dirty  face,  who  was  always  in  the  kitch¬ 
en,  and  who  taught  me  how  to  make 
garden-nets.  lie  told  me  his  name  was 
Mr.  Bailiff.  I  suspect  we  were  very  poor 
at  that  time ;  but  mamma  declared  that 
she  would  not  ask  her  brothers  and  sister 
to  help  her,  because  they  had  been  so 
unkind  aliout  Captain  Fitzadnm.  At 
last  mamma  grew  very  ill,  and  then  Aunt 
Flora  came  over  from  England  with  two 
pet  cats  in  a  basket.  Mr.  Bailiff  went 
away,  and  the  dinners  liecame  much 
nicer  tiian  they  used  to  be.  But  mam¬ 
ma  had  no  ap|)etite  for  the  nice  dinners; 
she  gut  paler  and  weaker  every  day,  and 
when  little  Adam  died  in  teething,  she 
soon  followed  him.  The  interval  was 
really  longer;  but,  to  my  childish  recol¬ 
lection,  the  great  black  box  and  the  little 
black  box  seem  to  have  been  both  car¬ 
ried  out  of  the  house  on  the  same  day. 

CHAFTKB  m. 

Nobody  troubled  themselves  about  me 
in  those  days  except  Aunt  Flora,  and 
even  she  was  only  distantly  kind  when  I 
came  home  for  the  holidays.  But  when 
Aunt  Flora  died,  and  left  me  all  her 
property  (except  five  hundred  pounds 
devised  for  the  purpose  of  founditig  a 
Refuge  for  the  Stray  Cats  of  St  George’s, 
Bloomsbury),  I  be<‘ame  quite  an  impor¬ 
tant  personage.  My  uncles  vied,  as  I 
have  shown,  for  tlie  honor  of  entertain¬ 
ing  me ;  and  my  grandfather,  who  had 
I  hitlieito  remained  contente4lly  ignorant 
of  my  existence,  carried  me  away  with 
him  to  Paris.  Lady  Colooney,  Ids  sec¬ 
ond  wife,  who  had  a  large  family  of  her 
own,  received  me  very  graciously,  which 
,  was  not  surpiising;  for,  by  a  private  ar¬ 
rangement  with  Uncle  Henry,  the  whole 
interest  of  my  thirty  thousand  fiounds 
was  paid  quarterly  to  my  gramlfather, 
.  and  constituted  a  very  pleasant  addition 
I  to  the  precarious  inoome  which  he  do- 
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rived  from  hie  heavily-mortgajGfed  prop¬ 
erty  in  Connaught.  Hut  far  greater  luck 
was  in  store  for  me.  Within  a  few  years, 
my  Uncle  Henry  died,  without  even  ac-  ^ 
oomplishing  his  long-intendtnl  marriage,  ' 
and  left  me  the  whole  of  his  fortune —  , 
more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  pounds.  Uncle  John,  who  during 
life  had  always  followed  his  stronger- 
minded  brother’s  example,  imitated  him 
by  dying  a  few  months  later,  and  be¬ 
queathing  me  seventy  thousand  pounds,  j 
Thus,  a  girl  who,  only  a  few  years  be-  ! 
fore,  was  left  a  penniless  orphan,  found 
herself,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  worth 
at  least  th  ee  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds.  I 

I  felt  rather  vexed  than  pleased  at  the 
amazing  increase  of  my  wealth.  Thirty  ' 
thousand  j)ounds  was  a  very  nice  sum 
to  marry  \^th,  but  ten  times  that  amount ' 
was  a  burden  and  an  annoyance.  I  did  not  ‘ 
forget  my  old  acquaintance,  Mr.  Furlong,  i 
who  had  been  thrown  out  of  employment  ■ 
by  my  uncle  Henry’s  death.  I  should  i 
have  liked  to  have  given  him  a  thousand  ; 
pounds  (a  mere  dop  out  of  the  ocean  of  i 
my  riches,)  just  to  enable  him  to  marry  I 
his  Camberwell  sweetheart  comfortably ;  | 
but  Lady  Colooney,  to  whom  I  mention- ' 
ed  the  matter,  talked  so  solemnly  of  the  I 
resjKjnsibilities  of  people  of  property,  de- 1 
daring  that  my  gift  would  be  the  ruin  of  1 
a  well-conducted  and  industrious  young  I 
man,  that  I  was  forced  to  content  myself  i 
by  recommending  him  to  my  uncles  • 
Charles  and  David.  They  weie  now  in  ! 
partnership  together,  and  wishing  to 
oblige  their  powerful  ward,  made  Mr. 
Furlong  their  chief-clerk. 

The  Colooneys  benefitted  immensely 
by  my  improv^  fortunes.  My  grand¬ 
father,  who  used  to  live  in  a  j>oorly-fur- 
nished  apparttment,  who  dine<l,  when  not ' 
invited  elsewhere,  at  a  modest  resfSm- ! 
rant,  atui  who  had  much  ado  to  keep  the  i 
second  family  with  which  Lady  C.  pre¬ 
sented  him  decently  attire«l,  now  came 
over  to  England,  and  lived  in  a  style  con¬ 
sistent  with  his  grand-daughter’s  riches. 
He  took  a  sumptuous  Belgravian  man-  j 
sion  and  gave  grand  entertainments. 
One  son  entered  the  Ouards,  another  be¬ 
came  a  gentleman-commoner  at  O.xford, 
while  my  aunts  (it  seems  funny  to  call 
them  aunts,  for  they  were  girls  of  my 
own  age)  astonished  the  world  by  the 


brilliancy  and  variety  of  their  toilets. 
As  for  myself,  I  ought  to  have  been  very 
hapj)y,  for  ray  grandfather  treated  me 
with  the  most  charming  politeness.  Lady 
Oolooney  was  honey-sweet ;  all  the  tam- 
ily  arrangements  were  made  to  de- 
T)end  on  my  sovereign  will  and  pleasure. 
Hut  I  soon  began  to  feel  the  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  great  wealth  ;  I  became  as  no¬ 
torious  as  if  I  had  committed  a  murder. 
The  newspapers  chronicled  my  move¬ 
ments  in  a  very  3|)ecial  manner.  I  had 
a  little  Court  Circular  all  to  myself.  As 
for  begging  letter- writers,  from  clergy¬ 
men  wanting  to  build  new  churches, 
down  to  carpenters  who  who  had  just 
lost  their  tool-chests  in  a  fire,  I  should 
have  been  inundated  with  them,  had  not 
Lady  Colooney  (an  admirable  manager  in 
this  respect)  kept  them  off.  Even  in  socie- 
I  was  gazed  at  rather  unplea.santly. 
People  seemed  to  wonder  that  a  girl  who 
had  suddenly  become  a  millionare  should 
look  like  any  one  else,  and  I  think  some 
of  my  own  sex  were  disap{>ointed  to  find 
that  I  was  not  extraordinarily  plain.  Then 
I  was  never  suffered  to  be  alone.  Should 
the  other  members  of  the  family  quit  the 
room  in  which  I  was  sitting,  a  confiden¬ 
tial  governess  or  a  trustworthy  friend 
would  glide  in,  as  if  by  magic.  Did  I 
retire  for  half  an  hour’s  solitude  to  my 
boudoir,  there  was  always  a  lady’s  maid 
seated  in  the  antechamber.  I  complain¬ 
ed  to  Ijady  Colooney  about  it,  and  she 
answered  me  quite  frankly.  “  My  dear¬ 
est  Ijouisa,”  she  said  solemnly,  “  in  your 
position  it  is  absolutely  necessary.  Your 
great  fortune  compels  us  to  treat  you 
almost  as  if  you  were  a  royal  personage. 
You  are  young  and  inexperienced  ;  you 
have  no  idea,  my  sweet  child,  what 
snares  and  traps  beset  the  path  of  an 
heiress.”  I  knew  what  this  meant  in 
jdain  English — it  meant  that  there  were 
plenty  of  }>eople  ready  to  run  away  with 
me  against  my  will ;  and  that  those 
charmingly-polite  tra<le8men  who  come 
and  shew  to  us  wealthy  folks  lace,  old 
china,  and  diamond  bracelets,  might  pos¬ 
sibly  be  unscrupulous  heiress-hunting  ad¬ 
venturers.  I  dreamed  one  night  that 
two  villains,  disguised  as  washerwomen, 
carried  me  off  in  a  clothes-basket,  and 
j  held  me  to  ransom  in  some  dreadful  gar- 
I  ret  for  a  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

I  One  thing  was  soon  settled,  that  I  wai 
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to  marry  a  duke.  Unfortunately,  there 
were  only  six  disengaged  dukes,  and  I 
did  not  care  for  any  of  them.  But  Lad^ 
Colooney  convinced  me  that  I  must  ei¬ 
ther  marry  a  man  as  wealthy  as  myself,  | 
or  else  a  man  of  the  most  exalted  rank. 
Any  other  match,  she  said,  would  be ! 
degrading  to  a  person  in  my  position.  ! 
“  Heigh-ho !”  I  used  to  say  to  myself,  j 
when  watching  some  poor  milliner  or 
governess  tripping  along  the  streets  all 
alone  and  unprotected,  “  who  would  wish 
to  be  rich  t  1  am  kept  under  the  strict¬ 
est  sun  eillance,  and  treated  like  a  super-  ! 
fine  ticket-of-leave  man.  I  am  weary  of 
perpetual  deference  and  adulation.  I 
should  eryoy  a  good  wholesome  scolding,  j 
such  as  Norah  used  to  administer.  Now,  i 
nobody  scolds  me,  and  nobody  loves  me.  | 
I  am  merely  an  animated  Koh-i-noor | 
something  which  every  one  regards  with  | 
ntensc  watchfulness  and  anxiety.”  | 

CBArTSa  IT. 

Conceive  a  young  lady  with  three  hnn-  I 
dred  and  fifl^  thousand  pounds  in  love !  ! 
It  sounds  ridiculous,  but  it  was  true. 
Moreover,  it  was  secret,  unreciprocated 
love.  I  met  him  several  times  in  socie-  i 
ty,  and  I  first  took  an  interest  in  him  be-  ! 
cause  he  talked  to  me  with  frankness  and 
freedom.  The  young  men  generally  were  : 
so  tiresomely  amiable,  or  else  so  shy  ; 
and  diffident,  1  suppose  on  account  of 
my  unlucky  wealth,  that  I  could  not  tol-  j 
erate  them.  But  Captain  Ratcliffe  seem-  i 
ed  totally  indifferent  to  my  bank  treas-  j 
ures,  and  treated  me  as  a  young  lady , 
whose  society  he  preferred  for  her  own  j 
sake.  I  told  Lady  Colooney  this,  and : 
that  be  actually  scolded  me  (I  forget  for  | 
what,  but  the  sensation  was  very  pleas-  , 
ant).  She  replied  that  I  little  knew  the 
cunning  of  the  masculine  heart,  and 
that  Captain  liatcliffe's  blunt  sincerity 
was  Car  ipore  suspicious  than  the  most 
fulsome  vidulation.  ‘‘  But,  my  child,” 
says  she,  **you  must  not  dream  of  him 
for  a  moment.  He  is  a  man  of  good 
family,  but  utterly  poor.  He  has  only 
his  staff-appointment  (worth  about  four 
hundred  a  year)  and  his  captain’s  pay, 
with  a  prospect  of  ten  thousand  pouii^ 
when  bis  mother  dies.  You  might  as 
well  think  of  marrying  the  ball-porter.”  < 
I  afterwards  regretted  that  I  ^d  dis- 


Kmy  penchant  so  transparently  to 
ite  lailyship,  for  by  some  Machia¬ 
vellian  contrivance  (as  I  thought  at  the 
time),  she  managed  that  we  should  no 
longer  meet  Wherever  w’e  went,  to 
dinner-parties,  fetes,  or  “  drums,”  I 
looked  anxiously  for  my  captain's  tail 
figure,  but  he  remained  invisible. 

One  day  while  I  was  meditating  about 
Captain  Ratcliffe,  and  wondering  wheth¬ 
er,  on  further  acquaintance,  he  could 
possibly  separate  me  from  my  detestable 
money-bags,  and  love  me  for  my  own 
sake— while  I  was  thus  building  a  day¬ 
dream,  and  sipping  an  afterntxin  cup  of 
tea  in  company  with  my  grandfather  and 
his  wife.  Lord  Colooney  suddenly  set 
down  his  tea-cup,  utter^  a  diplomatic 
h — m,  and  then  addressed  me  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  alarming  language : 

^  “  Ix)uisa,  my  dear,  I  am  growing  old, 
and  you  are  nearly  nineteen.”  Two  un¬ 
deniable  facts,  and  of  a  sufficiently  pro- 
smc  character,  but  to  me  very  terrifying, 
for  I  guessiKl  what  was  coming  next. 
“  I  should  much  like,  and  so  would  Lady 
Colooney”  (she  was  only  forty-seven, 
and  did  not  care  to  be  addressed  as  grand¬ 
mamma)  ;  “  we  should  much  like,  my 
dear,  to  see  you  engaged  to  some  honora 
ble  and  respectable  man.  You  will  |»er- 
haps  hereafter  appreciate  much  more  than 
you  can  at  present,  the  labors  and  anxie¬ 
ties  which  we  have  both  undergone  on 
your  behalf.  You  are  probably  scarcely 
aware  of  the  resfionsibilities  attaching  to 
the  guardianship  of  a  young  |>erson 
whom  Providence  has  blessed  so  bounti¬ 
fully.” 

“  In  fairt,  my  dear  Louisa,”  interposed 
Lady  Colooney,  who  began  to  perceive 
that  her  worthy  lord  was  becoming  a  lit¬ 
tle  prosy,  “  many  overtures  have  been 
made  fur  the  honor  of  your  hand.  We 
desired  to  consult  your  happiness,  and 
that  alone,  and  we  have  been  compelled 
to  reject  them  all.” 

“  lias  Captain — Ratcliffe,”  I  asked, 
stammering  and  blushing,  "said  any¬ 
thing  to  you.  Lady  Coloouey  T” 

“Certainly  not,  my  dear,”  answered 
my  grandfather’s  wife,  almost  sternly. 
“  The  offers  I  s|>eak  of  were  from  per¬ 
sons  of  far  higher  position  ;  but  at  length 
a  pro{>OBal  lias  been  made  from  a  quarter 
which  Lord  Colooney  and  myself  con¬ 
sider  unexceptionable.” 
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“  One  of  the  six  dukes  t”  I  asked  [ 
rather  pertly. 

“  You  are  right,  Louisa,”  replied  Lady 
Colooney,  smothering  any  resentment 
which  she  might  feel  at  my  manner : 

“  it  is  one  of  the  six  dukes.” 

“  I  hope  not  the  Duke  of  Cockermouth, 
that  gouty  old  creature?” 

“  No,  my  love.  A  most  excellent, 
highly-principled  young  man — only  three 
years  older  than  yourself.” 

“  Barnstaple  ?” 

“  Yes,  the  Duke  of  Barnstaple.  lie  is 
not  rich  ;  so  that,  as  Colooney  has  very 
pointedly  observed,  your  wealth  will 
gracefully  gild  his  coronet,  but  he  has 
sufficient  to  prevent  people  from  saying 
that  he  married  for  money.  You  will  be 
a  nice,  snug,  comfortable  couple,  with, 

I  should  say,  about  twenty-five  thousand 
a  year.  Not  a  large  income  for  a  duke, 
but  an  income  which  a  prudent  young 
man  like  Bai-nstaple  will,  I  am  sure,  find 
sufficient.” 

I  could  not  help  smiling  to  hear  Lady 
Colooney  talk  so  glibly  about  twenty- 
five  thousand  a  year,  when  I  remem- ; 
bered  that  in  her  Parisian  troisihne  ^ge 
days,  she  did  her  own  marketing,  and 
was  reckoneil  such  a  keen  bargainer,  ^ 
that  the  Dames  des  Halles  fled  at  her  ap-  ' 
projich.  I 

“  Well,  Louisa,  what  do  you  think  of 
it?”  asked  my  grandfather.  I 

“  I  don’t  know  what  to  think  of  it,”  ! 
I  answered  coolly ;  ‘‘  I  suppose  I  must ' 
marry  somebody,  if  I  don’t  wish  to  ripen 
into  a  millionaire  old  maid ;  and,  after 
all,  dukes  are  a  very  respectable  body  of 
men.  But  do  you  think.  Lady  Colooney,”  j 
I  a4lded  with  some  hesitation,  “  that  the 
duke  can  possibly  feel  any — any — regard  1 
for  me?”  I 

“  My  love,”  she  said,  kissing  me  affec-  | 
tionately,  and  shedding  a  tear  as  she  did  ' 
so,  which  rolled  down  my  neck,  and  dis-  j 
concerted  me  extremely,  ‘‘  you  shall  hear 
from  his  own  lips  to-morrow  ;  he  is  com¬ 
ing  to  dine  with  us.” 

CHAKrxa  T.  1 

I  often  used  to  wonder,  as  I  sat  be¬ 
fore  the  glass,  while  Euphemia  was  busy  i 
adorning  me  for  the  evening  sacrifice,  | 
whether  I  was  really  nice-looking.  I  ; 
could  not  trust  my  own  eyes;  they  were 
sure  U>  be  partial,  and  1  could  not  get 


an  opinion  from  any  one  else.  If  I  ques¬ 
tion^  Euphemia,  she  burst  into  a  sub¬ 
dued  little  lady’s-maidish  laugh,  and  be¬ 
ginning  :  “  Dear  me,  Mias,”  would  pour 
forth  a  wishy-washy  floo<l  of  palpable 
flattery.  Now,  I  think  an  heiress  has 
more  right  to  be  anxious  about  her  looks 
than  any  one  else,  for  if  she  is  pretty, 
somebody  may  possibly  forget  her  Imiik 
securities,  and  fall  in  love  with  her  beauty; 
whereas,  if  she  is  a  fright  she  may  be 
nearly  certain  that  her  cash,  and  her  cash 
only,  is  the  object  of  the  false  swain’s 
worship. 

Of  course,  I  was  anxious  to  look  well 
that  evening  when  the  duke  was  coming 
— I  should  not  be  a  woman  if  I  had  not 
Besides,  it  was  to  be  a  most  j)rivate  fes¬ 
tival.  Nobody  but  my  grandfather. 
Lady  Colooney,  myself,  and  the  future 
Husband.  At  a  large  dinner-party,  one 
may  escape  notice  ;  but  when  there 
are  only  four  people  at  table,  yon  can, 
without  any  staring  or  breach  of  polite¬ 
ness,  examine  every  item  of  your  neigh¬ 
bors’  dress,  features,  and  expression. 
Well,  the  duke  arrived,  and  we  all  stood 
quietly  at  the  drawing-room  windows 
admiring  the  sunset,  which,  for  a  London 
exhibition  of  the  kind,  was  quite  a  gor¬ 
geous  affair ;  then  at  a  quarter  to  nine 
we  sat  down  to  dinner — Lord  and  Lady 
Colooney  at  the  hea<l  and  foot  of  the  ta¬ 
ble,  and  his  Grace  and  myself  opposite 
each  other.  The  old  folks  pratth'd  very 
pleasantly  to  make  up  for  the  young 
folks’  silence.  I  suspect  both  of  us 
vouthful  persons  were  sadly  distrait.  I 
Knew  what  the  duke  had  come  for,  and 
I  wondered  whether  he  suspected  that  I 
knew.'  He  was  really  very  nice-looking 
— about  the  middle  height,  with  a  fair, 
fresh,  Q(>en  face,  and  little  downy  whis¬ 
kers  just  budding  on  his  cheeks.  Rather 
given  to  blushing,  but  that,  perhaps,  was 
because  I  sat  opposite  him.  He  talked 
with  the  utmost  naturalni>ss  and  modes¬ 
ty,  and  was  certainly  as  pleasant  a  speci¬ 
men  of  a  “  bloated  aristocrat  ”  as  I  have 
ever  encountered. 

The  conversation  during  dinner  was 
utterly  trivial  and  uninteresting;  but  at 
dessert.  Lord  Colooney  began  to  s|)eak 
of  the  prospects  of  the  forthcoming 
grouse-season  in  Scotland. 

“  I’ve  got  a  letter  to-day,”  said  the  duke 
**  that  makes  me  rather  despise  grouse- 
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shooting,  or  even  deer-stalking.  Read  | 
that,  Colooney.”  My  grandfatlier  raised  j 
his  glasses,  and  read  the  passage  indica-  | 
ted.  “  I  had  the  honor  of  putting  a  bul- ; 
let  into  the  skull  of  the  old  lion,  while  ^ 
the  sheik  and  his  followers  settled  the  ^ 
lioness.  I  mean  to  bring  the  cubs  home, 
and  if  your  Grace  will  open  a  menagerie  | 
at  Dulverton  Manor,  sliall  have  much  ' 
pleasure  in  presenting  them  to  you.”  i 

“  Only  fancy.  Miss  Fitzadain !”  said  , 
the  duke  ;  “  this  glorious  sport  is  within  | 
a  week's  journey  of  where  we  are  now  1 
sitting — in  the  Atlas  Mountains.  Cap-  ; 
tain  Katclifie's  a  lucky  lellow.”  ; 

“  Is  that  Captain  Katcliffe  of  the  — th 
regiment?”  1  asked,  coloring. 

**  Yes.  Do  you  know  him  ?  Capital 
fellow — splendid  shot,  and  good  horse¬ 
man.” 

“We  know  him  very  slightly,”  inter¬ 
posed  Lady  Colooney,  who  had  observed 
my  blushes. 

We  ladies  now  rose  from  the  table, 
and  left  the  gentlemen  to  that  curt  en¬ 
joyment  of  their  wine,  which  is  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  modern  habits.  On  reaching 
the  drawing-room.  Lady  Colooney  again 
kissed  my  cheek,  murmuring  as  she  did 
so:  “  My  child,  no  wonder  you  feel  agi¬ 
tated  ”  (tor  a  girl  of  nineteen,  w’ho  was 
about  to  encounter  a  proposal,  1  felt  re¬ 
markably  cool);  “but  1  can  judge  of 
your  sensations  by  my  own.  It  will  soon 
be  over,  Lousia  ”  (Lady  C.  spoke  as  if  it 
was  a  tooth),  “  and  every'thing  is  ar¬ 
ranged.  Colooney  will  slip  quietly  out 
of  the  room  ;  1  shall  presently  follow  ; 
and  1  shall  give  Lipthorpe  ”  (this  was  the 
butler)  “  the  most  stringent  orders  to  ad¬ 
mit  no  one  to  the  drawing-room  for 
twenty  minutes  following.” 

Presently  the  gentlemen  came  up  sUurs, 
and  1  began  to  feel  really  nervous,  es¬ 
pecially  when  my  respected  grandfather, 
muttering  some  indistinct  remark  about 
an  important  letter  on  his  dressing-table, 
left  tlie  room.  Her  ladysliip  brought  a 
volume  of  eighteenth-century  caricatures 
for  the  duke  to  look  at,  in  my  company 
of  course,  and  then  she  also  slid  imper¬ 
ceptibly  out  of  the  room.  I  did  not  dare 
look  up,  nor  did  1  hear  her  go,  yet  I  knew 
that  she  had  gone,  and  that  1  and  the 
man  w'ho  wished  to  make  me  his  wile 
were  left  alone  together.  I  felt  so  silly 


duke  must  notice  an  enormous  blush 
which  seemed  to  spread  from  my  fore¬ 
head  to  my  shouldei's,  that  I  kept  on 
staring  at  one  sketch  without  uttering  a 
word. 

“  You  seem  struck  with  that  drawing. 
Miss  Fitzadam,”  said  the  duke. 

“  No— yes — that  is — I  beg  your  Grace’s 
pardon — I  was  tliinking  how  familiar  the 
hooped  dress  seems  to  the  eye.  It  gives 
the  picture  quite  a  modern  look.” 

“Exactly,”  replied  his  Grace.  Then 
with  an  altered  air,  and  a  flurried  tone 
of  voice,  he  coutinned,  after  looking  up 
from  the  sketch-book :  “Miss  Fitzadam, 

I  perceive  that  your  grandfather  and 
grandmother  (1  beg  your  pardon,  I  mean 
Lady  Colooney)  happen  to  be  both  out 
I  of  the  room.  May  I  take  the  opportunity 
I  to  say  a  few  words  to  you  on  a  subject 
I  which  deeply  concerns  my  future  happi¬ 
ness  ?” 

I  The  poor  young  man  delivered  this 
sentence  with  wonderful  glibness ;  1  have 
no  doubt  he  had  learned  it  by  heart,  like 
a  inaiden-s]>eech  for  the  House  ;  but  after 
it,  he  broke  into  a  succession  of  short 
spasmodic  ejaculations,  of  which  I  can 
recollect  very  little,  for  I  was  myself  quite 
pale,  and  much  more  frightened  than  1 
had  expected  to  be.  But  he  said  some¬ 
thing  of  this  sort : 

“  Admired  you  immensely.  Miss  Fitz¬ 
adam,  the  first  moment  1  saw  you — 
'Fraid  you  think  I’m  too  young — fault  I 
shall  amend  every  year,  ha  1  ha ! — ought 
to  marry — man  in  my  position — never 
seen  any  girl — any  one,  I  mean — like  so 
well — if  you  ’ll  take  me.  Miss  Fitzailam, 
do  all  I  can  to  make  you  a  lu4>py  wife.” 

He  looked  so  modest  and  yet  so  manly 
as  he  said  these  words,  that  my  heart 
'  was  touched,  and  the  tears  gathered  in 
my  eyes.  “  Perh:^  he  really  loves  me,” 
I  thought.  Then  I  told  him  how  sudden 
the  proposal  had  been,  that  he  must  ez- 
C4ise  me  from  saying  either  “Yes”  or 
“  No  ”  at  present ;  that  wo  must  see 
more  of  each  other ;  and  that  in  a  few 
months — 

The  duke  evidently  took  all  this  to 
meait  “  Yes,”  for  he  interrupted  my 
broken  utterances  by  respectfully  kissing 
my  hand,  and  then  ^  suppose  Lipthorpe 
gave  the  signal)  my  grandfatlier  re-enter- 
I  ed  Uie  room  in  the  most  hypocritically- 
mr 
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Coteoney,  who,  jw  if  her  whole  soul  was 
devoted  to  prints,  exclaimed  vivaciously : 

“  Duke,  I’ve  found  the  second  volume  of 
caricatures!”  And  indeed  one  of  Mr. 
Lipthorpe’s  myrmidons  brought  it  in  on 
a  tray,  and  so  ended  the  proposal-scene. 

CHAFTBK  TI. 

Of  course  the  wedding-engagement 
(for  such  it  became)  of  two  sucli  great 
personages  as  his  Grace  of  Barnstaple  and 
myself  soon  got  mysteriously  hinted  at  in 
the  fashionable  newspapers.  Months 
passed  away  ;  Seymour  and  I  (I  give  his 
Christian  name)  saw  more  of  each  other. 
And  liked  each  other  better  for  the  in¬ 
creased' acquaintance.  The  season  came 
to  an  end.  Seymour  went  to  the  moors, 
and  my  grandfather  and  his  wife  accom¬ 
panied  me  on  a  visit  to  a  certain  Mrs. 
Lomax,  an  old  widow-lady  in  Devon¬ 
shire. 

They  were  rather  late  risers  in  that 
house,  and  the  postman  used  to  arrive  be¬ 
fore  we  descended  to  breakfast  One 
morning  as  I  was  coming  down  stairs,  I 
was  surprised  to  overhear  Mrs.  Lomax, 
who  was  usually  a  lethargic  person,  saying 
in  an  excited  tone  of  voice  to  one  of  the 
servants ;  “  Have  you  taken  the  letters 
to  Miss  Fitzadam’s  room  ?” 

“No,  ma’am.” 

“  Give  them  to  me  then — give  them  to 
me ;  she  must  on  no  account  have  them.” 

What  could  be  the  matter  t  I  entered 
the  breakfast-parlor,  and  found  Lady  Co¬ 
looney  seated  on  the  sofa,  sobbing  hys¬ 
terically  ;  while  my  grandfather  stood  at 
the  mantel-piece,  his  face  deadly  pale, 
and  an  open  letter  in  his  hand. 

“  My  dear !”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Lomax 
hurriedly,  “  you  had  better  not  come  in 
just  now.  Take  her  to  her  room,  do, 
poor  creature,”  she  said,  addressing 
another  old  lady,  a  tall  veneraWe-looking 
“  while  I  attend  to  the  Co¬ 
know  the  lady — a  Mrs.  liat- 
cliffe — who  led  me  gentljr  yet  forcibly  up 
stairs,  for  she  was  a  visitor,  who,  being 
as  early  in  her  habits  as  Mrs.  Lomax  was 
late,  had  come  iive-and-twenty  miles  by 
railway  that  morning. 

I  was  terribly  agitated.  “  Tell  me,  I 
beg  you,  madam,”  I  said,  as  soon  as  I 
reached  ray  room,  “  what  is  the  matter.” 

“  1  really  do  not  know,”  replied  the 


personage, 

looneys.” 

I  did  not 


visitor  kindly.  “  I  had  scarcely  taken 
off  my  bonnet  when  the  post  arrived,  and 
Ijord  and  Lady  Colooney  immediately 
became  so  deeply  affected.” 

“  One  of  their  children  must  be  ill  or 
dead.  Please  inquire  for  me ;  I  must 
know,  dear  Mrs. - ” 

“  Ratcliffe,”  said  the  old  lady  quietly, 
and  left  the  room. 

That  name  sent  a  thrill  through  my 
heart,  for  which  I  felt  ashamed.  I  had 
reason  to  be  ashamed,  for  the  next  instant 
I  was  thinking  of  Seymour.  “  Perhap.s,” 

I  thought,  “  some  terrible  accident  on  the 
moors  has  — ” 

“  It  is  neither  death  nor  illness,”  said 
Mrs.  Ratcliffe,  as  she  quietly  re-entered 
the  room. 

“Thank  God !  thank  God !”  I  ex¬ 
claimed. 

“  But  as  regards  yourself,  they  tell 
me  it  is  worse  news  than  that.” 

“Worse  than  that!  What  can  be 
worse  than  that?” 

“  Miss  Fitzadam,  you  have  two  uncles, 
mercjintile  men.” 

“Yea,  Uncles  Charles  and  David ;  what 
of  them  ?” 

“  La.st  year  they  took  another  partner 
into  their  business.” 

“Well?" 

“  My  dear  young  lady,  he  led  them 
into  enormous  s|»eculations ;  they  lost 
severely,  and  in  trying  to  save  themselves 
from  failure,  have  misappropriated  almost 
all  your  property.” 

“  And  is  that  all,  dear  Mrs.  Ratcliffe  ? 
I  am  so  happy ;  I  — ” 

But  the  excitement  was  too  much  for 
me,  and  I  hunted  away. 

I  CHxrm  Tii. 

1  The  Duke  of  Barnstaple  (I  must  cease 
1  to  call  him  Seymour)  wrote  me  a  very 
I  handsome,  honorable  letter,  s.aying  that 
I  no  reverse  of  fortune  would  induce  him 
I  to  recall  his  declaration ;  but  I  fancied  I 
1  could  trace  in  its  sentences  a  tone  of  cold- 
I  ness  and  restraint,  so  I  replied  bluntly, 

;  that  unless  he  were  certain  he  could  love 
me  fqr  my  own  sake,  we  had  better  break 
'  off  the  engagement  Some  third  party 
I  (a  friend  of  the  duke’s)  then  intervened, 

!  and  began  a  long  correspondence  with 
I  Lady  Colooney.  The  end  of  it  was  that 
I  the  compact  was  dissolved,  to  ray  great 
I  contentment.  But  oh  !  you  can't  con- 
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eeive  the  buoyancy  of  my  spirits  when  I 
found  that  I  was  reduced  to  comfortable 
poverty!  When  the  bankrupt’s  estate 
was  wound  up,  I  received  five  thousand  ' 
pounds,  and  perhaps  one  of  these  days  1 1 
shall  mt  a  further  dividend.  Then  I 
went  down  to  the  City  in  great  state  in  a 
common  street-cab,  and  called  at  my  un¬ 
cle's  counting-house.  Anxiety  and  dis¬ 
grace  had  turned  them  into  two  shrunken 
old  men.  They  looked  at  me  as  if  I  had 
been  a  ghost 

“Uncles  Charles  and  David,”  I  sfud 
heartily,  “  I  have  come  to  thank  you.” 

At  these  words  they  stared  at  me  with 
open  mouths. 

“  For  losing  my  fortune  Nature  did 
not  intend  me  for  a  rich  woman.  That 
three  hundred  and  fifty  tho^iisand  pounds 
was  a  terrible  burden.  I  am  now  com¬ 
fortably  poor,  and  thoroughly  happy.” 

I  believe  they  thought  1  was  crazy. 
At  last  Uncle  Charles  ventured  to  speak,  i 

“  You  recollect  that  clerk,  I.ouisa,  that  j 
took  you  to  the  pastry-cook's  six  years 
ago?” 

“  Of  course  I  do :  why,  I  recommend¬ 
ed  him  to  you.” 

“Ah!  so  you  did,”  groaned  Uncle 
Charles.  “  My  memory’s  failing.  Well, 
that  clerk  was  the  cause  of  our  ruin.  He 
was  what  they  call  an  enterpriring  man. 
We  took  him  into  partnership,  and  — ” 

“He  has  landed  us  in  Basinghall 
Street,”  said  Uncle  David. 

“  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,”  I  said, 
“Mr.  Furlong  has  my  full  and  free  for- 

g'veness.  But  let  me  ask  one  question, 
id  he  ever  marry  the  Camberwell  lady?” 
“  He  did,  an<l  it  was  her  love  of  dress  j 
and  gaiety  that  first  set  him  speculating.” 

“  How  hard  it  is  to  do  good  in  this 
world !”  I  murmured.  j 

To  conclude.  Uncle  Charles  and  David  j 
are  on  tlieir  legs  again,  doing  a  small  i 
safe  business,  such  as  U'fits  two  ohl 
bachelors  of  sixty-five.  Mr.  Furlong  is 
in  America.  As  for  myself,  I  made  great 
friends  with  Mrs.  Hatcliffe,  and  in  the 
eonrse  of  our  acquaintance  discovered  a 
secret  The  secret  was,  that  I  had  made 
a  deep  impression  on  her  son  months  be¬ 
fore,  but  as  he  did  not  dare  to  propose 
to  a  millionaire,  he  determined  to  de^en 
his  grief  by  slaying  lions  in  Algeria. 
You  may  conceive  that  what  I  confided 
in  return  to  Mrs.  liatclifife  was  of  so  en¬ 


couraging  a  nature,  that  after  a  while 
Captain  Ratcliffe  spoke  to  me  himself  on 
the  subject ;  and  the  end  of  it  is  that 
we  mean  to  cast  in  our  lot  together,  and 
become  one  of  the  happiest  couples  in 
Honeymoonshire. 


Dublin  rnireritt)'  Mafaxine. 
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LINKS. 

a 

Ix>NO  years  have  passed  since  I  hnye  seen  thy  face, 
Dear  spirit  mine,  and  heard  th^'  gentle  voice 
Break  on  my  heart's  own  ear,  in  prai’er  orgrie(|S 
Or  love,  or  warning,  or  mirth’s  mnsic  laugh  ; 

In  mirth,  by  summer’s  evening  casement  hri^t, 
Or  by  the  red  fire  of  the  wintry  night : 

In  prayer,  as  in  the  mom,  we  knelt  together, 

And  murmuied  bk-ssings  upon  one  another : 

In  grief  at  times,  in  love's  sweet  tones  forever. 
Oh,  hadst  thoii  lived  till  now,  although  thy  years 
Had  bowed  thee  more  to  earth,  and  thy  lirown  hair. 
That  sorrow  silvered,  lies  within  thy  grave, 

Had  grown  full  snowed  upon  thy  gentle  head. 
And  made  the  rosy  child  face  which  was  thine, 
In  spite  of  years,  look  venerably  mild  ; 

If  for  this  s|iaoe  of  darkened  days,  thine  eyes 
Had  looked  upon  me  still,  thou  mightst  have  been 
More  happv  than  thou  hast  Iwen,  wanting  me ; 
And  I,  afl  worldwora  since,  had  meanwhila 
breathed 

Nearer  our  God,  whose  spirit  is  love,  hadst  thou 
Been  nearer  me,  beloved  of  my  heart. 

THE  OKAVK-TSKU. 

1. 

All  the  day  he  tarried. 

Through  its  light  and  gloom. 

Where  his  heart  was  buried. 

In  a  dear  one’s  tomb, 

’Tis  its  earthly  place  of  resting  dll  the  judgment 


Whispering  in  the  breese 
Stand  the  trees  he  planted ; 

Tis  alone  by  these 
That  the  place  is  haunted  — 

Slender  crimson  berried  ashes,  all  the  guard  that’s 
wanted. 

HI. 

Many  a  prayer  he’s  muttered 
O’er  her  silent  dust. 

To  God  his  hop<-s  he  utteretl. 

To  her,  his  love  and  trast. 

Now,  and  when  we  tread  the  lands  where  time  no 
more  can  rust. 

IV. 

*  The  cheery  sun  she  loved, 

Ou  her  gray  house  looks  down  ; 

By  light  airs,  autumn  moved. 

Stirs  the  dry  grass  grown  brown : — 
Even  when  away,  ’mid  sun  and  leaves,  her  spirit 
is  not  alone. 
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Briehtly  the  sun  appears 
Orer  the  dead  to-day ; 

As  bright  shall  come  tne  years 
When  he  has  passed  away ; 

So  for  the  soul  he  lores,  his  soul  shall  erer  shine 
and  pray. 

n. 

The  death-calm  air  is  full 
Of  noises  dim  and  faint. 

That  swoon  awhile,  and  lull. 

Like  memories  of  a  saint — 

The  sound  of  withering  sycamores,  the  ^te  bird’s 
lonely  plaint. 

rn. 

The  dull  stone  clash  of  spades 
Hearing  the  dry  earth  near. 

The  wind  that  stirs  the  blades 
Of  grass  and  tree  grown  sere, 

And  noises  on  the  stillness  ebbing  from  the  dis¬ 
tance  drear. 


The  lerel  wares  of  day 
Are  sinking  down  the  west. 

Through  vistas  golden  gay 
Of  dark  old  oaks  at  rest. 

Weep  the  trickling  autnmn  leaves  upon  her  silent 
breast. 


Along  each  cypress  row, 

Stirred  by  the  phantom  breath, 

Th’  nneartlily  sunset’s  glow 

Flames  as  it  sinks  beneath —  ; 

So  toward  her  dost,  where’er  he  hills,  shall  turn  ' 
his  heart  in  death. 

X. 

As  firmly  stands  that  tomb. 

Through  wind  and  winter’s  snow,  | 
In  hollow  midnight's  gloom. 

In  morning’s  stormy  glow  ;  : 

So  stands  his  strong  heart  by  her  love  through  sea-  ! 
sons  of  wiki  woe.  ! 

i 

XI. 

Oh,  dark  and  mournful  cave !  ' 

Oh,  holiest  abode ! 

Oh,  lonely  blessed  grave,  [ 

Near  it  he's  nearer  God, 

And  from  its  gray  and  silent  home,  to  heaven  { 
spreads  his  roiKl.  | 

MAUCH — MOBNINQ.  | 

Wildly  and  clear  breaks  the  bine  mom,  | 

O'er  uplands  ridged  with  springing  com  ;  I 

The  white  sun  lights  the  ivied  wall. 

And  glimmers  on  the  moss-roofed  house,  i 

That  like  a  numb  bird  seems  to  mourn  ' 

Upon  the  lonely  woW  forlorn,  [ 

Bunding  amid  a  tree  or  two,  | 

Beside  the  marsh  stream,  bimk  and  blue : 

The  rooks  from  the  bare  elm  tofis  call ; 

The  bare  brown  woods  waver  their  boughs 
To  and  fro,  and  rest  and  rouse 
Piteous  and  drear,  along  the  croft : 

The  taper  poplar  trembles  aloft ; 


And  in  the  meadowy  stretch  aloof. 

Half  veiled  in  their  frosty  breath, 

Anear  the  farm-yard  browse  the  kine. 

Where  ruffled  in  the  shadow  wind. 

The  pnflfcd  fowl  feed  with  qnemlons  whine : 

The  dim  grass  shivers  on  the  roof ; 

The  plain  spreads  light  and  shade  in  line. 

Ever  again  a  dismal  ray 

O’er  the  dumb  distance,  low  gray  hill 

And  wood  skirt,  passes  vague  and  still. 

All  through  the  wide  uncertain  day. 

KYKNIItO. 

Slant  flashed  the  windy  sunset’s  glare 
O’er  the  sad  green  upland  meadow, 

Through  a  scattered  sky  of  rain ; 

The  wat’ry  flame  across  the  room 
Tinges  with  fire  the  leaden  gloom. 

And  wavers  on  the  wall  the  shadow 
Of  the  dim  shrubs  by  the  pane. 

Along  the  hill  the  gusty  heather 
Shivers  in  th’  uneasy  air; 

The  sun  amid  a  wildering  haze. 

Drops  through  the  wild  March  evening  weather. 
Toward  the  sea  in  cloud  and  blaze  ; 

The  wat’ry  thin  moon  pales  on  high  ; 

Without,  the  wistful  flies  in  care 
Creep  slow  along  the  trickling  glass. 

Or  thinning,  wheel  on  the  damp  wind. 

That  through  the  leaden  twilight  bore, 

Shivers  beside  the  casement  blind. 

Like  a  chill  beggar.  Then  the  sky 
Grows  heavy,  fur  a  night  of  rain. 

AFKIL. 

Now  from  the  last  of  winter  skies 
Melts  the  fiost-rosed  clond  away, 

And  dewy  April  seems  to  rise 
Out  of  the  clear  soft  close  of  day. 

The  violets  round  the  oak  root  peep. 

At  mom  in  cosy  nooks  again. 

The  spring  winds  blow  from  the  soft  deep. 

And  fiiir  clouds  dome  the  (tastured  pla^ 

The  white  birds  poise  al)ove  the  capes. 

And  o’er  their  misty  marges  shine. 

While  on  the  sea  sk>pes,  snowy  shapes. 

Are  feeding,  daisy  breathing  kine ; 

And  by  the  tomb  a  blossom  shows 
Its  opening  beauty  as  I  stray ; — 

Thus  love,  that  living,  bends  and  glows 
Above  a  dear  one  passed  away; 

Is  like  this  sweet  memoriai  rose. 

That  guards  a  grave-stone  still  and  gray. 

Tis  sweet  spring  eve  in  the  old  elm  wood. 

The  trees  light  up  in  the  amber  glow. 

The  ruin  under  its  ivy  hood. 

Looks  out  to  see  the  cowslips  blow. 

In  quiet  sleeps  the  distant  flood. 

Steadily  homeward  sails  the  crow. 

And  up  and  down  the  rain  dark  road. 

Figures  are  ]>assing  to  and  fro. 

Westward,  whence  the  wind  is  blowing, 

Bound  the  shoulder  of  the  hill. 

Cornea  the  scent  of  ocean  flowing. 

Through  the  evening,  blue  and  chilL 
Then  drops  the  crimson  sun  behind 
The  wooded  isles,  and  glimmeringly 
The  stars  shine  peaceful,  as  the  wind 
Goes  out  with  the  dim  evening  sea. 
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OE]«aTiILIO«  MONARTTKOS. 

I  RiRE  from  dreams  of  the  dead,  and  all  alone 
I  wander  forth  alonff  the  desolate  coast ; 

For  I  will  tAss  this  dej  far  from  the  world 
With  one  dear  spirit  only,  through  the  hoars 
Holding  within  my  heart  companionship. 

How  oflen  in  the  dead  old  years — dear  years, 
That  live  in  beanty  in  my  soul  forever  I— 

One  that  I  loved  came  in  at  early  dawn 
To  give  me  gentle  welcome  and  to  kiss 
My  cheek,  and  bless  me  amid  happy  tears. 

And  pray  to  God  that  Time  might  shine  on  me 
All  shadowless  of  sorrow  or  of  care ; 

Then  would  we  kneel,  and  pray  to  Him  for  peace 
That  gave  us  to  each  other;  while  the  mom 
Shone  through  the  leafy  casement,  dim,  divine. 
And  all  the  hollow  day  was  filled  with  joy. 

Passed  is  that  soul  to  the  unknown  land  of  God, 
And  nought  of  joy  remains  to  me  below. 

Save  to  recall  her  love,  at  mom  and  even; — 

To  pray  and  weep  beside  her  silent  tomb. 

But  years  are  sU‘aling  onward,  and  the  sun 
That  shone  upon  ns  as  she  stooped  above 
And  kissed  me  many  a  happy  mom,  looks  on 
The  gray  locks  mingling  o'er  a  brow  of  grief — 
Of  giief^  but  still  of  hope — the  hope  of  death — 
Death  that  shall  bring  us  soul  to  soul  once  more. 


Around  me  beat  the  waves  amid  the  rocks. 
Tolling  the  sea's  wild  storm-bell ;  globes  of  rain 
Rise  in  the  west,  and  drift  across  the  isles 
We  l(N>ked  upon  in  evens  long  ago : 

The  sun  droops  low  across  the  lurid  sea. 

Striking  a  burning  path  of  orange  fire; 

The  inland  pines  wave  dolorous  in  the  wind. 

And  cloud  and  wave,  in  the  wild  dying  light. 
Glare  with  a  piteous  ghastness  round  the  coast ; — 
Wild  sun  and  cload  stretch,  like  some  fiery  shore, 
Round  the  sad,  desolate  waves,  that  raise  a  cry. 
Tossing  in  flame  and  darkness  with  the  wind  : 
Each  shoal  and  creek  bums  out  in  sullen  flame — 
Fades,  darkens,  and  is  gone.  And  then  around 
The  promontory's  line  t^t  marks  the  bay 
Floats  up  a  distent  land  of  ghostly  cloud — 

Pale,  vaporous  masses — like  the  marble  wrecks 
In  some  Egyptian  desert ;  while  the  moon, 
Spectral  and  thin,  comes  up  the  level  deep. 

Like  some  cold  spirit  that  loves  to  watch  the  earth 
Till  day  be  born  again. 

T.  mwiM. 


Ssturdaj  Review. 

AUTHORS  AND  BOOKS. 

Criticism  fills  so  large  a  space  in  the 
thought  and  literature  of  the  time,  and 
people  who  think  about  it  at  all  hold  such 
widely  different  views  both  as  to  the  ends 
at  which  criticism  should  turn  and  the 
most  effective  way  of  reaching  such  ends, 
that  there  is  scarcely  any  minor  snbject 
to  which  it  is  better  worth  while  for 
readers,  as  well  as  writers,  to  recur.  We 
all  take  in  so  much  criticisoi  in  one  shape 


or  another,  either  direct  or  second-hand, 
that  anything  which  helps  us  to  discrim¬ 
inate  between  what  is  a  good  style  and 
what  is  a  bad  style  in  a  critic — ^tween 
the  kinds  of  criticism  that  are  best  suited 
to  this  or  that  set  of  subjects,  and  most 
likely  to  correct  and  balance  the  tenden¬ 
cies  of  the  prevailing  modes  of  thought  of 
a  given  time  or  a  given  class  of  readers — 
must  be  very  useful,  and  ought  to  be 
made  the  most  of.  M.  Sainte-Beuve,  in 
one  of  his  recently  republished  Cauaeriet, 
raises  a  point  of  this  kind.  He  insists 
that  obwrvation  of  character  is  one  of 
the  most  imyiortant  functions  of  criticism. 
The  examination  of  a  book  is  principally 
valuable  wlien  it  is  the  means  of  making 
us  acquainted  with  some  more  examples 
of  our  kind,  and  we  have  not  got  the 
best  out  of  a  book  unless  it  has  taught  us 
something  of  the  nature  of  the  man  or 
woman  by  whom  it  was  written.  As 
Joubert  put  it,  “  knowledge  of  character 
is  the  charm  of  criticism.”  The  most 
interesting  thing,  therefore,  about  a  work 
is  not  BO  much  what  it  is  in  its  results, 
as  by  what  means  and  under  what  (con¬ 
ditions  it  came  to  be  executed.  The  bu¬ 
siness  of  the  critic  is  less  to  ^int  out 
what  seems  to  be  wise  or  fixilisn,  true  or 
false,  than  to  furnish  explanations  from 
the  life  of  the  writer  of  the  excellence  or 
worthlessness  of  what  he  has  written. 
The  cpiestion  whi(;h  a  philosophic  critic 
ought  to  set  himself  to  answer  is  not 
what  is  the  value  of  the  book,  but  what 
new  glimpse  into  the  intricacies  of  human 
character  does  it  offer?  And,  in  order 
to  answer  this  question  adequately,  it  is 
of  (X)urse  necessary  to  know  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  circumstances  by  which 
an  author  was  surrounded,  of  his  origin, 
of  his  friends,  of  his  habits.  “What 
were  his  opinions  in  the  matter  of  re¬ 
ligion  ?  How  was  he  affected  by  exter¬ 
nal  nature  ?  How  did  lie  conduct  him¬ 
self  in  the  matter  of  women  t  in  the 
I  matter  of  money  ?  Was  he  rich  or  poor  ? 
•  What  were  his  habits,  what  was  his  daily 
I  plan  of  life  ?”  Not  one  of  these  ques- 
i  tions,  we  are  assured,  is  indifferent  in 
!  judging  any  book  other  than  a  treatise  on 
:  pure  geometry.  “  Literary  production,” 

I  m  short,  says  M.  Sainte-Beuve,  “is  to 
me  in  no  way  distinct,  or  at  least  separa¬ 
ble,  from  the  rest  of  the  man  and  his  or- 
I  ganization.  I  can  relish  a  book,  but  it  is 
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difficult  for  me  to  jud^e  of  it  indepen-  I 
dently  of  any  knowledge  of  the  man 
himself.”  j 

Coming  from  one  who  is  perhaps  the 
most  ao^comidished  of  living  critics,  this  , 
view  is  particularly  w’orth  considering,  j 
Within  eeitain  limits,  it  is  a  view  with  , 
which  nobody  is  likely  to  quarrel.  The 
more  we  know  alxHit  men,  es|>ec,ially 
aliout  men  of  exceptional  talent  or  ge¬ 
nius,  the  more  we  may  l>e  expected  to 
have  our  sympathies  widened  and  our 
pratrtical  judgment  of  character  expand¬ 
ed  and  refined.  Even  if  we  do  not  care 
to  imitate  tlte  conduct  of  a  man  of  genius 
”  in  the  matter  of  money,  in  the  matter 
of  women,  in  his  daily  plan  of  life,”  it  is 
im}>ossible  for  us  to  know  too  much  of  | 
plans  of  lite  which  rest  on  principles  op¬ 
posed  to  our  own.  Such  knowledge  is 
the  only  means  of  keeping  the  mind  clear 
from  that  (>edantic  conceit  which  makes 
what  the  French  call  a  Grocer,  and  the 
Germans  a  Philistine.  Some  men,  again, 
of  whom  Dr.  Johnson  is  the  almost  pro¬ 
verbial  type,  interest  us  solely  by  their 
characters  and  plans  of  life,  and  not  at  all 
by  what  they  have  written.  Their  wri-  , 
tings  may  first  have  drawn  our  attention 
to  them,  but  it  is  not  their  writings  for 
which  they  are  most  valued.  Dr.  Arnold, 
and,  in  a  less  degree,  E<lward  Irving  are 
more  recent  examples  of  men  whose  bi¬ 
ographies  will  be  more  durable  than  their 
own  books  and  sermons.  And,  injudg-i 
ing  of  the  scope  and  force  of  a  mati’s 
genius,  we  ought  clearly  to  take  into  ac¬ 
count  all  the  external  cin^umstances  of 
his  life  which  were  of  a  kind  to  restrict 
the  free  play  of  his  powers  in  their  own 
proper  bounds.  A  critic  would  have  a 
very  poor  notion  of  his  business  who  at¬ 
tempted  to  estimate  the  natural  genius 
and  vigor  of  Shelley  without  refei'enoe 
to  the  fact  that  he  was  only  in  his  twenty- 
ninth  year  when  he  was  drowned ;  or  of 
Byron,  without  remembering  that  he  was 
an  aristocrat,  and  had  a  very  unwise 
woman  tor  his  mother.  So  far  as  all  this 
goes,  M.  Suinte-Beuve's  position  is  im¬ 
pregnable.  The  knowledge  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  an  author  is  always  interesting. 
There  are  some  authors  whose  character 
is  the  most  interesting  thing  about  them. 
And,  thirdly,  in  the  words  of  M.  Villemain, 
‘‘  it  is  only  by  studying  a  man’s  entire 
lite,  his  character,  hu  habitual  thoughts. 


that  we  can  gain  a  thorough  understand¬ 
ing  of  his  works  and  his  Udent”  One 
of  the  chief  merits  of  a  very  eminent 
English  writer  of  the  present  day  is  the 
prominence  which  he  has  given  to  this 
view.  Those  who  have  read  the  essays  on 
Burns  and  on  Johnson,  on  Diderot  and 
on  Voltaire,  have  been  most  effectually 
taught  that  there  is  no  divorcing  a  man 
from  his  book  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  a 
book  is,  after  all,  only  one  portion,  and 
perha|)e  not  the  most  importantportion,  of 
the  author’^  whole  existence.  Even  while 
we  admire  the  interest  and  graphic  force 
which  the  adoption  of  this  view  lends  to 
the  more  elaborate  pieces  of  criticism,  it 
is  impossible  to  help  noticing  that  such  a 
view  is  apt  to  lead  to  a  confusion  between 
the  two  distinct  provinces  of  the  critic 
and  the  moralist.  The  function  of  the 
moralist  may  be  much  loftier  and  more 
valuable  than  that  of  the  genuine  critic, 
but  it  does  not  lie  in  the  same  matter,  nor 
seek  the  same  end.  A  moralist  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  conduct,  a  critic  with  intel¬ 
lectual  ideas  and  the  forms  of  expressing 
ideas — in  other  words,  yith  thought  and 
style.  It  may,  indeed,  be  justly  said 
that  a  man’s  conduct  is  more  or  less  reg¬ 
ulated  by  his  ideas,  and,  by  the  force  of 
an  inevitable  re-action,  his  ideas  in  turn 
are  powerfully  colored  by  his  conduct 
This  is  quite  true.  Still,  the  thoughts 
are  one  thing  and  the  conduct  is  another, 
and  it  is  pro{>er  that  they  should  be  look¬ 
ed  at  from  different  points  of  view,  and 
judge<l  in  different  ways.  A  man’s  life 
and  his  book  may  shed  some  light  on  one 
another,  but  we  may  have  good  reasons 
for  thinking  the  book  very  excellent  and 
admirable,  and  the  life  just  the  reverse ;  as, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  may  revere  a  man’s 
conduct,  and  yet  deem  what  he  writes 
and  publishes  to  be  the  greatest  trash  in 
the  world.  It  is  the  business  of  two 
men,  or  at  least  of  one  man  in  two  quite 
different  ca|>acitie8,  to  point  out  whatever 
may  be  worth  pointing  out  in  the  con¬ 
duct  and  character  of  an  author,  and  to 
show  us  what  is  ^ood  and  bad,  lofty  and 
mean,  in  his  writings.  The  moralist  or 
the  moralizing  biographer  does  the  first, 
the  genuine  critic  the  second.  To  bor¬ 
row  an  illustration  from  painting.  Can 
we  not  pronounce  a  judgment  on  Tur¬ 
ner’s  landscapes  and  sea-pieces  until  we 
have  first  carefully  investigated  the  truth 
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of  the  Btories  about  his  avarice,  and  his  I 
orgies  at  Wapping,  and  all  the  rest  of  itt  ^ 
Anybody  who  was  writing  an  essay  on 
Tamer's  life  or  character  would  nat¬ 
urally  busy  himself  with  these  stories, 
and,  if  they  were  true,  might  find  exten¬ 
uating  circumstances,  or,  if  be  could  not 
even  do  that,  might  bid  the  rest  of  us  not  to 
be  too  ready  to  throw  stones.  But  a  man 
might  write  the  truest  and  most  instruc-  ^ 
tive  criticism  upon  Turner's  pictures,  and 
yet  never  have  known  Turner’s  name  or  a 
single  incident  of  bis  life.  And  in  poetry 
and  history,  and  every  other  department 
of  literature  and  thought,  the  case  is  ex-  ! 
actly  the  same.  We  can  judge  the  work 
without  judging  the  workman.  The 
critic,  as  such,  confines  himself  to  the 
product,  and  leaves  the  habits  of  the  pro-  I 
ducer  to  the  moralist  Take  Words¬ 
worth’s  poems,  for  instance.  If  Mr.  | 
Carlyle  were  to  write  u|)on  them,  they 
would  be  the  text  for  a  vigorous  and  pen¬ 
etrating  essay,  not  upon  the  poems  at  all, 
but  u)K)n  the  sincerity  and  honesty  of 
Wordsworth’s  nature,  and  upon  the  re¬ 
buke  which  his  simple  life  conveyed  to  an 
artificial  and  grossly  material  age.  The 
result  would  be  a  piece  of  mortizing,  in 
which  logical  flaws  enough  might  be 
found,  but  which,  on  the  whole,  young 
men  would  feel  to  be  very  inspiring  and 
elevating.  Still  this  is  not  criticism.  It 
may  be  a  much  finer  thing  than  the  fash¬ 
ion  in  which  Lord  Jeffrey  wrote  about 
Wordsworth  ;  but  then  Jeffrey  was  not 
a  moralist,  and  Mr.  Carlyle  is  not  a  critic 
in  the  sense  in  which  Jeffrey  was  a  critic. 

We  think,  then,  that  M.  Sainte-Beuve’s 
idea  tends — and  among  inferior  writers 
the  tendency  m:iy  be  seen  very  plainly — 
to  extinguish  criticism  proper,  and  to  ’ 
substitute  for  it  either  pleasant  biographi-  | 
cal  gossip  or  else  a  never-ending  stream  ' 
of  sermonizing.  In  France  there  would 
be  most  of  the  gossip,  and  among  our¬ 
selves  most  of  the  sermonizing.  Instead 
of  examining  the  thing  written,  men 
would  all  begin  to  twaddle,  either  aneodo-  J 
tically  or  morally,  about  the  writer.  The  ^ 
urveyors  of  little  items  of  the  personal ' 
Lstory  of  authors  would  become  the  crit-  j 
ic’s  most  valuable  auxiliaries.  It  would  be  | 
impossible  to  pronounce  upon  the  worth  { 
of  the  speculations  of  a  philosopher,  or  the  ^ 
beauty  and  tenderness  of  a  poet,  or  the  j 
vigor  and  depth  of  a  satirist,  till  we  had  | 


found  out  how  the  philosopher,  the  poet, 
and  the  satirist  oompoEted  themselves 
in  the  matters  of  money  and  women.  As 
has  been  admitted,  there  is  something  in 
this  view  ;  but,  unless  vigilantly  kept  un¬ 
der,  it  is  so  pleasant  to  the  indolence  of 
writers  who  prefer  easy  gossip  about 
pwple,  and  vague  fine-sounding  general¬ 
ities  about  life,  to  the  more  troublesome 
process  of  seeking  truth,  that  it  would 
soon  grow  so  rank  as  to  conceal  the  high¬ 
est  and  most  valuable  side  of  criticisnL 
M.  Sainte-Beuve  seems  to  think  that  tlie 
first  thing  with  which  a  critic  ought  to 
busy  himself  in  a  book  is  to  discover  its 
origin,  to  explain  how  the  ideas  which  it 
embodies  came  to  enter  the  head  of  the 
author,  and,  in  order  to  do  this,  of  course 
he  must  know  all  about  the  author’s  habits 
and  mode  of  life.  This  is  all  very  well 
in  its  place,  if  the  author  belongs  to  the 
small  band  of  men  the  origin  of  whose 
ideas  it  is  at  all  instructive  to  seek  out. 
But  in  no  case  does  it  comprise  the  critic's 
first  duty  ;  and  there  never  wa.s  a  time 
when  this  fact,  that  merely  to  “  account 
for”  his  author's  doctrines  or  style  is  not 
the  critic’s  first  duty,  was  in  more  press¬ 
ing  need  of  bein^  recognized.  And,  in 
using  the  word  critic,  we  mean,  of  course, 
as  much  the  critical  reader  as  the  man 
who  writes  criticisms  for  others.  If  a 
])oem  ap|>ears,  everybody’s  earliest  care 
seems  to  be  to  classify  i^  to  place  it  in  a 
school,  to  trace  the  influences  to  which 
the  poet  has  been  most  susceptible.  The 
question  whether  the  poem  is  in  itself  a 
work  of  art  b  looked  upon  as  quite  sub¬ 
sidiary.  If  a  philosopher  gives  birth  to 
a  new  speculation,  the  only  thing,  ap¬ 
parently,  with  which  we  neeii  trouble 
ourselves  is  to  ascertain  how  he  came  to 
conceive  such  a  speculation.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  its  soundness  ought  only  to  come 
before  the  critic  in  a  dim  and  imperfect 
way.  About  that  there  is  nothing  urgent. 
All  the  time  we  forget  that,  under  such 
conditions,  there  would  be  no  such  thing 
as  criticbm.  There  would  be  a  history 
of  opinon  and  a  history  of  the  various 
conceptions  of  beauty  ;  but  criticism  b 
the  process  of  answering,  as  well  as  the 
critic's  lightenables  him,  the  two  questions 
whether  this  work  of  art  is  more  beau¬ 
tiful  and  finished  than  another,  whether 
tlib  opinion  b  truer  than  another.  If 
there  b  any  substance  whatever  in  the 
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conceptions,  of  Art  in  one  departnjent  of 
literature,  and  of  Truth  in  another — and 
the  practical  worth  of  the  conceptions  is 
quite  independent  of  the  great  contro¬ 
versy  as  to  there  being  absolute  truth  and 
absolute  beauty — then  every  book,  from 
a  five-act  trag^y  to  a  treatise  on  logic, 
is  in  the  first  place  to  be  brought  up  and 
measured  by  these  standards.  To  explmn 
and  account  for  a  book  being  good  or  bad 
will  generally  be  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive  ;  but  it  is  much  more  important  to 
us  to  know  whether  the  ideas  which  it 
contains  are  worth  little,  or  much,  or 
nothing.  In  order  to  ascertain  this,  we 
need  know  jwsitively  nothing  about  the 
writer’s  dealings  in  the  matters  of  women 
and  money. 


Art  Jonrnal. 
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BT  8.  C.  HALL,  F.B.A.,  AND  MRR.  8.  C.  HALI« 

Ein<2s'KZKR  ELUOTT.  , 

In  1837  I  received  this  letter  from 
Ebenezer  Elliott : — “  I  was  born  at  Mas- 
bro,  in  the  parish  of  Kiinberworth,  a  vil-  i 
lage  about  five  miles  from  this  place  (Shef¬ 
field),  on  the  17th  of  March,  1781  ;  but 
my  birth  was  never  registered  except  in 
a  Ilible,  my  father  l)eing  a  Dissenter  and  | 
thorough  hater  of  the  Church  as  by  law  ' 
established  and  not  long  afterwards 
he  gave  me  some  further  particulars  of 
his  life.  There  can  be  no  reason  why  I 
should  not  print  them,  although  they 
were  supplitNl  to  me  as  notes,  out  of 
which  I  was  to  write  a  memoir  to  accom- 
{)any  some  selections  of  his  poems  in  the 
Book  o  f  (rttns. 

“  Ebenezer  Elliott — not  ill-treated,  but ' 
neglected  in  his  boyhood,  on  account  of 
his  supposed  inability  to  le:im  anything 
useful — suffered  to  go  to  school,  or  to 
stay  away,  just  as  he  pleased,  and  em-  j 
ploy,  at  his  own  sweet  will,  those  years 
which  often  leave  an  impression  on  the ! 
futuie  man  that  lasts  till  the  grave  cov-  ! 
ers  him — listening  to  the  plain,  or  coarse, 
and  sometimes  bratal,  but  more  often  in¬ 
structive  and  pathetic,  conversation  of 
workmen,  or  w'andering  in  the  woods 
and  field^  till  he  was  thirteen  years  old 


— is  altogether  the  poet  of  circumstances. 

The  superiority,  mental  and  bodily,  of 
his  elder  brother — though  Ebenezer  never 
envied  it— cast  him  into  insignificance 
and  comparative  idiocy,  and  could  hardly 
fail  to  throw  a  shade  of  sadness  over  a 
nature  dull  and  slow,  but  thoughtful 
and  affectionate.  Sowerby’s  ‘English 
Botany’  made  him  a  collector  of  plants, 
and  Thomson’s  ‘Seasons’  a  versifier,  in 
the  crisis  of  his  fate,  when  it  was  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  he  would  become  a  man  or 
a  maltworm ;  shortly  afterwards,  or  al)Out 
which  time,  the  curate  of  Middlesmoor 
— a  lonely  hamlet  in  Craven — died,  and 
left  his  father  a  library  of  many  hundred 
valuable  books,  among  which  were  ‘  Fa¬ 
ther  Herepin’s  Travels  of  M.  de  la  Salle  . 
in  America,’  the  ‘  Royal  Magazine,’ 
with  colored  plates  in  natural  liistory, 

Ray’s  ‘Wisdom  of  God  in  the  Creation,’ 

Derham’s  ‘  Physico-Theology,’  Her- 
vey’s  ‘Meditations,’  and  Barrow’s  ‘Ser¬ 
mons,’  which  latter  author  was  a  great 
favorite  with  the  future  rhymer,  he  ^ing 
then  deej)ly  shadowed  over  with  a  reli¬ 
gion  of  horrors,  and  finding  relief  in 
Barrow’s  reanoniug  from  the  dreadful  dec-  ^ 

lamation  which  it  was  his  misfortune 
hourly  to  hear.  To  these  books,  and  to 
the  conversation  and  amateur  preaching 
of  his  father,  an  old  Cameronian  and 
bom  rebel,  who  preached  by  the  hour 
that  God  could  not  damn  him,  and  that 
hell  was  hung  round  with  span-long  chil¬ 
dren — to  these  circumstances,  and  to  the 
pictures  of  Israel  Putnam,  George  Wash¬ 
ington,  Oliver  Cromwell,  <fec.,  with  which 
the  walls  of  the  parlor  were  covered,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  events  of  the  French  revo¬ 
lution  and  awful  reign  of  terror,  may  be 
clearly  traced  the  jioet’s  character,  liter¬ 
ary  and  political,  as  it  exists  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  Blessed  or  cursed  with  a  hatred 
of  wasted  labor,  he  was  never  known  to 
read  a  bad  book  through,  but  he  has 
read  again  and  again,  and  deeply  studied 
all  the  masterpieces  of  the  mind,  origi¬ 
nal  and  translated,  and  the  viasterjntcea 
only;  a  circumstaiK«  to  which,  more  than 
to  any  other,  he  attributes  his  success 
such  as  it  is.  He  does  not  now  know, 
for  he  never  could  leam,  grammar,  but 
corrects  errors  in  composition  by  reflec¬ 
tion,  and  often  tells  the  learnt,  ‘  that 
the  mouth  is  older  than  the  alphabet’ 

There  is  not,  he  says,  a  good  thought  in 
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his  works  that  has  not  been  suggested 
by  some  object  actually  before  bis  eyes, 
or  by  some  real  occurrence,  or  by  the 
tlioughts  of  other  men ;  but  he  adds,  ‘  I 
can  make  other  men’s  thoughts  breed.’ 
He  can  not,  he  says,  like  Byron,  pour 
out  thoughts  from  within,  for  his  mind 
is  exterior,  ‘  the  mind  of  his  own  eyes.’ 
That  he  is  a  very  ordinary  person  (who, 
by  the  earnest  study  of  the  best  models, 
has  learned  to  write  a  good  style  in  prose 
and  verse)  is  proved  by  phrenology,  his 
head  being  shaped  like  a  turnip,  and  a 
boy’s  hat  fitting  it  ‘  My  genius,’  says 
he,  ‘if  1  have  any,  is  a  compound  of 
earnest  j)er8everance,  restless  oliserva- 
tion,  and  instinctive  or  habitual  hatred 
of  oppression.  He  is  thought  by  many 
to  be  a  coarse  and  careless  writer ;  but 
that  is  a  mistake.  He  never  printed  a 
careless  line.  ‘  Moore  himself,  with  his 
instinct  of  elegant  versification,  could 
not,’  he  says,  ‘improve  my  roughest 
Corn  Law  Rliymes.’  Of  his  political 
poems,  ‘  Tliey  met  in  Heaven  ’  is  the 
best.  The  ‘  Recording  Angel,’  written 
on  the  final  departure  of  Sultan  George 
from  the  harem,  is  the  best  lyric.  Ot 
bis  long  poems,  ‘  The  Exile  ’  is  the  most 
]>athetic.  ‘  Withered  Wild  Flowers’  is 
his  favorite  ;  it  is  a  perfect  epic  in  three 
books,  and  the  idea  of  telling  a  story  in 
a  funeral  sermon  is  new.  But  bis  mas¬ 
terpiece,  both  as  a  poem  and  as  a  chaitic- 
ter,  is  the  ‘Village  Patriarch,’  the  incar¬ 
nation  of  a  century  of  changes  and  mis¬ 
rule,  on  which  he  has  stamped  his  indi¬ 
viduality.  The  critics  say  he  succeeds 
best  in  lyric  poetry  ;  he  thinks  he  ought 
to  have  .written  a  national  epic,  and  if 
he  lutd  time  be  would  yet  make  the  at¬ 
tempt.  He  thinks  also  there  is  merit  in 
his  dramatic  sketch  of  ‘  Kehonah,’  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  chara<^ter  of  Nidarius,  and 
the  dramatic  introduction  of  the  supposed 
executioner  of  King  Charles.” 

The  ancestors  of  Ebenezer  Elliott  were 
“  canny  Elliots  ”  of  the  Border,  whose 
“derring  deeds”  were  warning  proverbs 
in  the  debatable  land;  border  thieves 
they  were,  who  “lived  on  the  cattle  they 
stole.”  His  father,  who,  for  his  eccen¬ 
tricities  and  ultra “  religious”  views,  was 
named  “  Devil  Elliott,”  liad  been  appren¬ 
ticed  to  an  iron-monger  at  Newcastle- 
ui>on-Tyne,  after  whicii  he  became  a 
clerk  in  the  celebrated  cannon  foundry 


of  Messrs.  Walker,  at  Masbroiigh,  near 
Rotherham.  He  soon  letl  that  situation, 
and  went  as  a  servant  to  the  “  New 
Foundry”  in  the  same  town;  and  there 
the  poet  was  bom,  and  baptize*!  either 
by  his  father  or  by  “one  Tommy  Wright,” 
a  Barnsley  tinker  and  brother  Berean. 
Ebenezer  was  one  of  seven  children,  three 
sons  and  four  daughters,  of  a  father  liear- 
ing  the  same  baptismal  name.  His  first 
liook  lessons,  after  those  of  his  mother, 
were  with  an  Unitarian  schoolmaster  of 
the  name  of  liamsbottom,  of  whom  he 
has  made  grateful  mention  in  one  of  his 
poems.  But  be  had  the  anxiety  of  a 
curious  and  ingenious  child  to  see  some¬ 
thing  of  the  world  beyond  tlie  foundry 
and  his  teacher's  garden.  “  My  ninth 
year,”  says  he,  in  a  letter  I  copy,  “  was 
an  era  in  my  life.  My  father  had  cast  a 
great  pan,  weighing  some  tons,  for  my 
uncle  at  Thurlstone,  and  I  determined  to 
go  thither  in  it,  without  acquainting  my 
parents  with  my  intention.  A  truck  with 
assistants  having  been  sent  for  it,  I  got 
into  it,  about  sunset,  unperceiveil,  hiding 
myself  beneath  some  hay  which  it  con¬ 
tained,  and  we  proceeded  on  our  journey. 
I  have  not  forgotten  how  much  I  was 
excited  by  the  solemnity  of  the  night  and 
its  shooting  stars,  until  I  arrived  at  Thurl¬ 
stone  about  four  in  the  morning.  I  had 
not  been  there  many  days  before  I  wished 
myself  at  home  again,  for  my  heart,  was 
with  my  mother.  If  I  could  have  found 
my  way  back  I  should  oertmnly  have  re¬ 
turned,  and  my  inability  to  do  so  shows, 
I  think,  that  I  really  must  have  been  a 
dull  child.  My  uncle  sent  me  to  Peni- 
stoiie  school,*  where  I  made  some  little 
jirogress.  When  I  got  home  from  school 
1  sfient  my  evenings  in  looking  from  the 
Itack  of  my  uncle's  house  to  Hayland 
Swaine  for  I  had  discovered  that  Mas- 
brough  lay  beyond  that  village;  and  ever, 
when  the  sun  went  down,  I  felt  as  if 
some  great  wrong  had  been  done  me.  At 
length,  in  about  a  year  and  a  half,  my 
father  came  for  me ;  and  so  ende<l  my 
first  irruption  into  the  great  world.  Is 
it  not  strange  that  a  man  who  from  his 

*The  house  is  still  stnndinx  at  Thurlstone  in 
which  was  bom,  in  168*2,  the  celebrated  blind 
nutthematician,  Dr.  Nicholaa  Sanderson,  who 
learnt  to  read  by  feeling  the  letters  on  the  grare- 
stones  in  the  churchyard  of  the  adjacent  town  of 
Peuistone. 
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childhood  has  dreamed  of  visiting  foreign 
countries,  and  yet,  at  the  age  of  sixty, 
believes  that  he  shall  see  the  Falls  of 
Niagara,  has  never  been  twenty  miles  out 
of  England,  and  has  yet  to  see  for  the 
brst  time  the  beautiful  scenery  of  Cum¬ 
berland,  Wales,  and  Scotland  t” 

But  school  days  with  Elliott,  as  with 
his  more  or  less  hopeful  companions,  come 
to  an  end  ;  the  iron-casting  shop  awaited 
him,  and  from  his  sixteenth  to  his  twenty- 
tliird  year  be  worked  for  his  father, 

hard  as  any  day-laborer,  and  without 
wages.” 

According  to  his  own  account,  he  had 
been  a  dull  and  idle  boy,  but  i)oetry,  in¬ 
stead  of  nourishing  his  faults,  stimulated 
him  to  industry  as  well  as  thought.  Thus, 
while  his  early  days  were  spent  amid  the 
disheartening  influences  of  an  ascetic 
home  and  defective  education,  nature  not 
only  s{>oke  to  his  senses,  but  worked 
within  him, — 

”  His  books  were  rivers,  woods,  and  skies. 

The  meadow  and  the  moor !  ” 

In  all  his  sentiments  and  sympathies, 
from  first  to  last,  be  was  emphatically  one 
of  the  people,  illustrating  his  whole  life 
long,  by  precept  and  example, 

”  The  nobility  of  labor,  the  long  i>edigree  of  toil  I  ’ 

I  low  far,  or  whether  at  all,  the  tastes 
of  the  son  were  influenced  in  any  way 
favorably  by  those  of  the  father,  who 
was  spoken  of  under  the  above  ugly  ap¬ 
pellation,  does  not  appear ;  but  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  the  eider  Elliott 
himself  was  a  rhymester.  “In  1792,” 
says  Mr.  Holland,  in  his  “  Poets  of  York¬ 
shire,”  “  he  published  a  ‘  Poetical  Para¬ 
phrase  of  the  Book  of  Job,’  agreeable  fp 
the  meaning  of  the  sacred  text.” 

Long  afterwards,  Ebenezer,  in  writing 
of  his  father,  says, — “  Under  the  room 
where  I  wa.s  born,  in  a  little  parlor,  like 
the  cabin  of  a  ship,  which  was  yearly 
painted  green,  and  blessed  with  a  beautiful 
thoroughfare  of  light — for  there  was  no 
window  tax  in  those  days — my  father 
used  to  preach,  every  founh  Sunday,  to 
persons  who  came  from  distances  of 
twelve  to  fourteen  miles  to  hear  his  tre¬ 
mendous  doctrines  of  Rltra-Calvinism. 
On  other  days,  pointing  to  the  aquatint 
pictures  on  the  walls,  he  delighted  to  de¬ 


claim  on  the  virtues  of  slandered  Crom¬ 
well  and  of  Washington  the  rebel.” 

It  is  not  material  in  this  brief  notice  of 
the  “  Corn-Law  Rhymer,”  to  trace  him 
from  his  father's  foundry,  at  Ma8brough,to 
his  own  shop,  as  a  steel-seller,  in  Sheffield, 
nor  to  descnlie  his  earliest  efforts  in  verse. 
His  poem  of  “Love”  attracted  no  atten¬ 
tion  from  readers  of  any  class  ;  while 
his  “  Night  ” — the  scene  of  which  is  the 
picturesque  spot  identified  with  the  legend 
of  “The  Dragon  of  Wantley” — was  de¬ 
clared  by  one  reviewer  to  be  “inihe  very 
worst  style  of  ultra-German  bombast  and 
horror !”  But  his  taste  rapidly  improved, 
and  that — strange  as  it  may  appear — un¬ 
der  the  stimulus  of  the  intensest  liadical 
politics !  There  was,  in  fact,  a  touch  of 
the  morbid  in  his  temperament — a  dra¬ 
matic  taste  for  the  horrible  in  fiction — 
as  wdtness  his  own  “  Bothwell  ”  with  a 
s})ecial  dislike  of  hereditary  pride  or 
grandeur.  But  though  almost  insane  in 
his  denunciation  of  the  aristocracy,  and 
absolutely  rabid  at  times,  both  in  his  con¬ 
versation  aiKl  his  writings,  there  w'as  in 
his  Iteart  an  innate  love  of  the  graceful 
and  the  beautiful  in  nature  ;  the  fiercer 
passions  evapomte<l  in  a  green  lane,  and 
wrath  was  effectually  sulxlued  by  the  gen¬ 
tle  breezes  of  the  hill-side.  His  strongly- 
marked  countenance  bespoke  deep  and 
stern  thought ;  his  pale  grey  eyes,  rest¬ 
less  activity  ;  his  every  look  and  motion 
indicated  an  enthusiastic  tempeniment ; 
his  overhanging  brow  was  stem,  perhaps 
forbidding  ;  but  the  lower  portions  of  his 
face  betokened  mildness  and  benevolence; 
and  his  smile,  when  not  sarcA-stic,  was  a 
most  sw’eet  and  redeeming  grace. 

“  Tho  meanest  thing,  earth'*  feeblest  worm. 
He  feared  to  ^cora  or  hate ; 

But  honoring  in  a  pc'asant’*  form 
The  equal  of  the  great !” 

William  Howitt  descrilres  him  as  “  one 
of  the  gentlest  and  most  tender-hearted 
of  men  ;”  yet  his  mind  seemed  incapable 
of  reasoning  when  the  higher  orders  of 
society  were  praised ;  he  could  not  toler¬ 
ate  even  the  delicate  hint  of  Mr.  Howitt, 
that  “  among  them  were  some  amiable 
men.”  He  at  once  “blazed  up,”  ex¬ 
claiming  furiously,  “  Amiable  men  I — 
amiable  robbers,  thieves,  murderers  !” 

Yes,  on  that  subject  he  was  absolutely 
insane.  The  stem,  bitter,  iirational,  and 
unnatural  hatred,  was  the  staple  of  bis 
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poetry — the  greater  part  of  it,  that  is  to 
say  ;  for  many  of  his  poems  are  as  tender, 
loving,  and  pure,  as  are  those  of  his  fellow- 
townsman,  gracious  James  Montgomery. 

1  have  quoted  four  lines  from  one  of  his 
poems  :  this  passage  is  from  another  ;  he 
is  describing  some  mountain  scenery  con¬ 
spicuous  for  desolate  sterility  : 

“  I  thank  je,  billows  of  a  granite  sea, 

That  the  biib’d  plough,  defeated,  halts  below  ; 
And  thanks,  majestic  barrenness,  to  thee 
For  one  grim  region,  in  a  land  woe. 

Where  taa-sown  wheat  and  paupers  will  not  grow.  ” 

Comparatively  little  was  known  of  the 
vast  poetical  power  of  Ebenezer  Elliott 
until  1831,  when  an  article  in  the  iVeic 
Monthly  Magatine  (then  under  my  editor¬ 
ship),  thim  the  pen  of  Sir  llulwer  Lytton, 
directed  public  attention  to  bis  genius. 

It  was  Dr.  Bowring  w'ho  showed  to ' 
Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  a  mean-looking  and  | 
badly-printed  pamphlet  called  “  The  i 
Kauter.”  Bulwer  was  struck  with  it,  and  \ 
sent  to  me  a  review  of  the  work  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  Poet-Laureate, —  I 
directing  his  attention  to  the  “  meclianic”  i 
as  one  of  the  uneducated  poets  ”  whom  ; 
Southey  had  so  olten  folded  under  his 
wings.  Its  publication  gave  the  Shef¬ 
field  poet  a  wider  renown  than  he  had 
previously  obtained,  but  it  did  no  more. 

Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  wrongly  described 
him,  as  others  had  done,  as  ** a  mechanic 
he  was  not  aware  that  many  years  pre¬ 
viously  Elliott  had  been  in  corresjtond- 
ence  with  Southey,  who  fully  appreci¬ 
ated  the  rough  genius  of  the  poet* 
Neither  did  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  know  that 
Elliott  had  published  several  very  beau- 
til'ul  poems  iu  certain  )>eriodical  works — 
“  The  Amulet  ”  among  others,  in  which 
one  of  the  most  perlect  of  his  composi¬ 
tions,  “The  Dying  Boy  to  the  Sloe- 

*  Sonther,  in  one  of  his  letters,  laughs  over  the 
ideacrf'hir  JUulwer  LyUoii  thua  recommending  to  his 
notice  an  nneducatcd  poet  w  hum  he  bad  long  known 
and  respected,  and  with  whom  he  had  frequent¬ 
ly  corresponded.  Elliott,  indeed,  said  of  8onthey,  | 
“  tliat  it  was  Sonthey  who  tought  him  the  art  of  | 
poetry. "  They  had  correapunded  so  far  back  as  ' 
1811.  In  1819  Southey  acknowledges  the  receipt 
of  Elliott's  poem  “Might,"  “which  contains 
abundant  eridence  of  power,  bnt  with  detects  no 
less  striking,  in  plan  and  execution.  ”  Mouthey, 
writing  in  1883,  says: — “  I  mean  (in  the  C^aor- 
Urly)  to  read  the  Corn-Law  Rhymer  a  lecture,  | 
not  without  some  hope  (though  faint)  that,  as  1  j 
ungbt  him  the  art  poetry,  I  may  teach  him  j 
something  better."  | 


j  blossom,”  appeared  in  1830.  Afterwards 
I  Elliott  became  a  regular  contributor  to 
I  tlie  Ntvo  Monthly  Magazine,  and  for  that 
;  work  he  wrote  many  of  his  best  poems. 

His  iHend,  Mr.  8^1e,  describe.s  him 
personally : — “  Instead  of  being  a  true 
son  of  the  forge  f — broad-set,  strong  and 
muscular  as  a  cyclops — he  was  the  re¬ 
verse.  In  stature  he  was  not  more  than 
five  feet  six  inches  high,  of  a  slender 
nudte,  and  a  bilious,  nervous  tempera¬ 
ment  ;  his  hair  was  quite  grey,  and  his 
eyes,  which  were  of  a  greyish  blue,  were 
surmounted  by  thick  brushy  brows.  His 
forehead  was  not  broad,  but  rather  nar¬ 
row;  and  his  head  was  small.  There 
was  great  pugnacity  in  the  mouth,  es¬ 
pecially  when  he  was  excited  ;  but  in 
repose,  it  seemed  to  smile,  more  in  con¬ 
sciousness  of  strength,  however,  than  in 
sunny  unconscious  beauty.  His  nostrils 
were  full  of  scorn,  and  his  eyes — which 
were  the  true  indices  of  his  soul — literally 
smote  you  with  fire,  or  beamed  with 
kindness  and  afiection,  according  to  the 
mood  he  was  in.  In  earnest  debate,  his 
whole  face  was  lighted  up,  and  became 
terrible  and  tragic.” 

He  described  himself,  however,  as  five 
feet  seven  inches  in  height ;  slimly  rather 
than  strongly  made  ;  eyes  dim  and  pale : 
mostly  kind  in  their  expression,  but 
sometimes  wild  ;  his  features  harsh,  but 
,  not  unpleasing ;  “  on  the  whole,”  he 
says,  “  he  is  just  the  man  who,  if  un- 
'  known,  would  pass  unnoticed  anywhere.” 

He  is  thus  graphically  sketched  by 
'  Southey  : — “  It  was  a  remarkable  face, 

\  with  pale  grey  eyes,  full  of  fire  and  mean- 
1  ing,  and  well  suited  to  a  irankness  of 
manner  and  apparent  simplicity  of  ebar- 
:  acter  such  as  is  rarely  found  in  middle 
I  aye,  and  more  especi^ly  rare  in  persons 
j  engaged  in  what  may  be  called  the  war¬ 
fare  of  the  world." 

The  one  great  blemish  of  Elliott’s 
poetry,  in  the  estimation  of  general  read¬ 
ers,  is  the  frequent  introduction  of  that 
subject  which,  with  him,  was  more  than 
a  sentiment — an  absorbing  and  over- 


t  Tliif  mistake  was  common,  and  did  the  poet  no 
barm.  That  he  knew  how  to  uac  a  haiiiiuer  waa 
true  enough ;  but  his  towutpeopie  were  not  a  little 
amuaod  to  be  told  im  print  that  the  house  of  the 
“  Corn-Law  Rhjmer  "  wai  “surrounded  b/  iron 
paliaadea  which  had  been  forged  on  the  aiiril  hg 
hii  own  brawny  arm !" 
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mastering  paBsion — the  direct  theme  of '  fi^ood  house  of  his  own  at  Ilargot  Hill, 


some  of  his  most  spirited  lyrics,  the  topic 
of  his  common  conversation,  no  less 
than  the  spell  of  genius,  and  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  which  he  adopted  the  sig-  j 
niiicant  appellation  “  Corn-Law  Rhy-  j 
mer.”  This  subject,  it  need  scarcely  be  ; 
ailded,  while  it  was  the  mainspring  of| 
his  popularity  with  one  party  of  jiolitical 
economists,  including  all  the  working 
men  of  his  day,  was,  at  the  same  time, 
still  more  powerful  in  exciting  the  dislike 
of  other  classes  of  the  community,  and 
especially  all  those  connected  with  the 
agricultural  interest  This  )>osition  of 
jHjrsonal  as  well  as  poetical  hostility  to¬ 
wards  a  large,  wealthy,  influential,  and 
re8|K*ctable  seiition  of  his  countrymen, 
was  rendered  leas  enviable  by  the  general 
bitterness  of  style  and  liarshness  of  epithet 
by  which  bis  “rhymes”  were  but  too  com¬ 
monly  characterized.  But  “gentle  ar¬ 
guments  are  not  suited  for  steam  work:” 
while,  therefore,  it  is  impossible  to  read 
many  of  his  most  powerful  pieces  with¬ 
out  a  mixture  of  admiration  for  the  skill 
of  the  poet,  and  of  regret  for  the  violence 
of  the  partisan,  it  should  not  l)e  forgotten 
that  much  of  tfie  interest  of  these  com¬ 
positions  has  passed  away — by  the  signal 
triumphs  of  the  doctrine  which  they 
originally  illustrated  and  enforced.  For, 
whatever  maybe  the  opinions  enU^rtained 
at  this  moment  by  any  person  or  party 
in  this  country,  relative  to  the  al>olition 
of  the  corn  laws,  there  can  be  no  doubt  I 
but  that  the  popular  and  energetic  strug- 1 
gle  which  issued  in  that  event  was  effec-  I 
tually  aided  by  the  genius  of  Elwnezer  I 
Elliott.  I 

On  the  other  hand,  let  it  not  be  im-  I 
agined  th.at  El)enezer  Elliott  was  m.ade  a  | 
victim,  or  m.ade  himself  a  martyr,  of  the  j 
“  bread  tax,”  otherwise  th,an  in  his 
“  rhymes he  wa.s,  in  fact,  a  shrewd,  j 
active,  and  successful  man  of  business; 
and  notwithstanding  he  tells  us,  in  terms  | 
which  formetl  so  long  .and  so  loudly  the 
burden  of  hLs  song,  that 

“  Dear  ingar,  dear  tea,  and  dear  com, 
Conapired  with  dear  representation 
To  laugh  worth  and  honor  to  scorn. 

And  beggar  the  whole  British  nation.  ” 

he  was  fortunate  enough  to  outmatch  j 
the  “  four  dears,”  as  he  calls  them — to  ! 
give  up  business — to  leave  Sheffield  for  j 
the  enjoyment  of  a  country  retreat,  in  a  ' 
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in  the  vicinity  of  Barnsley.  But  an  in¬ 
sidious  complaint  was  slowly,  yet  surely, 
stopping  his  vital  powers.  He  “  depart¬ 
ed  this  life”  on  the  Ist  of  December, 
1849,  and  is  buried  in  the  churchyard  of 
the  beautiful  little  village  of  Darfield.* 
The  church  may  be  seen  from  the  house 
in  which  he  died. 

It  was  not  by  his  own  desire  he  waa 
laid  in  consecrated  ground.  Not  long 
before  his  death  he  pointed  out  to  a  friend 
a  tree  in  one  of  the  pleasant  dells  that 
;  environ  black  and  busy  Sheffield,  and  said, 
j  “  Under  this  tree  I  mean  to  be  buried; 

'  I  shall  sleep  well  enough  here ;  and  who 
knows  but  I  may  feel  the  daisies  growing 
over  my  grave,  and  hear  the  birds  sing 
'  to  me  in  my  winding  sheet  ?” 

I  He  was  dying,  when  his  faculties  wert 
suddenly  roused  by  a  robin  singing  in 
the  garden  underneath  his  chamber  win¬ 
dow  ;  he  ha<l  strength  enough  to  writ* 
these  lines — they  were  his  last : 

“  Thy  notes,  sweet  robin,  soft  ns  dew, 
llcAnl  soon  or  late,  are  dear  to  me  ; 

To  music  I  could  bid  adieu, 

But  not  to  thee. 

When  from  my  eye*  this  lifefull  throng 
Has  (Mss’d  away,  no  more  to  be. 

Then,  autumn’s  primrose,  robin’s  song, 
Return  to  me.** 

His  character  is  thus  summed  up  by 
his  friend,  Mr.  Searle: — “  He  waa  a  faiv 
seeing,  much-enduring,  hard-working, 

*  The  Tillage  of  Darficld  is  nearly  a  mile  from 
its  railway  station,  on  the  North  Kfidland  lin*. 
The  church,  equally  plain  in  its  design  and  arch¬ 
itecture,  looks  i)rctty  at  a  distance,  from  its  elevated 
situation,  and  the  group  of  tine  trees  with  which 
it  is  flanked.  The  tower  contains  a  peal  of  very 
musical  bells,  the  ringing  of  which  is  duly  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  rulloy  of  the 
Deane.  The  grave  of  the  “  Corn-Law  Rhymer" 
is  unmarked,  except  by  a  plain  stone,  nearlf 
level  with  the  gross,  and  thus  inscribed  length¬ 
wise  : — “  Ebeneier  Elliott,  died  D  ceraber  1, 
1849,  aged  68  years.  **  On  the  other  half  of  th« 
stone,  “Fanny  Elliott,  his  wife,  died  December 
4,  1 8o6,  aged  75  yiuirs.  **  A  plain  grarcstone  ad¬ 
joining  bears,  “Suored  to  the  memory  of  John 
Watkins,  late  of  London,  rion  of  Francis  and 
Christiana  Watkins,  of  Whitby,  and  Son-in-law 
of  Ehencser  Elliott,  who  died  Sept.  22,  1850^ 
aged  40  years.’*  It  may  bo  mentioned  that  in  this 
secluded  churchyard  there  is  a  conspicuous  ohelisl^ 
which,  as  we  learn  from  an  inscription  on  the  ped¬ 
estal,  was  “  Erected  to  commemorate  the  .Sund- 
hill  tCulliery)  Explosion  of  Feb.  9, 1852,  in  which 
192  men  and  boys  lost  their  lives,  of  whose  bodies 
146  are  buried  uear  this  place." 
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practical  man;  he  had  a  stem  love  of 
truth,  and  a  hi^h  and  holy  comprehension 
of  justice ;  he  appreciated  the  sufferings  of 
tlie  |K)or,  and  if  he  exaggerated,  he  thor¬ 
oughly  sympathized  with,  their  wrongs.” 
His  life,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been 
governed  in  conformity  with  one  of  his 
own  lines: 

“  So  live  that  thou  may’st  smile  and  no  one  weep !  ” 

He  was  a  good  citizen,  and  a  good  mem¬ 
ber  of  society ;  “  there  was  not  a  blot  or 
flaw  u|)on  his  character he  was  regular 
at  his  business ;  careful  of  all  home  du¬ 
ties  i  a  dutiful  son,  an  attached  husband,  • 
a  fond,  but  a  considerate,  father,*  and  it 
b  gratifying  to  record  this,  his  own,  tes¬ 
timony  to  his  faith,  ‘‘  having  studietl  the 
evidence  on  both  sides  of  the  question, 

I  am  a  Christian  from  conviction.”  It 
will  hardly  be  ex|>ected  that  the  relig¬ 
ious  character  of  any  person  whicli  is 
merely  announced  in  terms  to  those  just  ^ 
quoted  would  find  its  practical  expression 
in  conformity  with  the  creed  of  any  sect  | 
or  section  of  the  Christbn  church.  The 
truth  is,  the  best  friends  or  worst  enemies 
of  the  poet  were  never  able  to  reckon 
among  his  ostensible  virtues  or  preju¬ 
dices  a  regular  Sunday  attendance  at  atiy 
place  of  public  worshij),  nor  even  to  re- 
poil  him  as  a  casual  hearer  of  his  own 
exemplary  “  ranter”  preacher,  with  his 
fiivorite  text — 

”  Woe  be  unto  yon.  Scribe*  and  Pharinees! 

Who  cat  the  widow*’  and  the  orphaa*’  bread, 

And  make  long  prayers  to  hide  yonr  villainies! " 

The  religious  as  well  as  the  political 
opinions  of  the  )K>et  are  fully  and  fairly 
presented  in  his  two  principal  works, 
“The  Village  Patriarch”  and  “The  Ibm- 
ter:”  the  fornter,  a  witness  and  victim 
of  a  progressive  and  culminating  “  mo¬ 
nopoly  the  latter  an  oul-door  “  preach¬ 
er  of  the  plundered  poor.”  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  special  and  direct 
sentiments  and  design  oi  these  composi¬ 
tions,  they  both  contain  incidental  descri{>- 


*  He  had  lix  son*  and  two  daughters:  the 
yonngcr  of  them  married  John  Watkiii*,  who 
published  a  very  interesting  volume  cuinprihiiig 
“  The  Life,  Poetry,  and  Letter*  of  Elliott.’’  Two 
of  hi*  suns  became  clergymen  of  the  Established 
Church  ;  two  conducted  lor  a  time  the  old  busi- 
aeas  at  Sheffield :  these  and  the  other*  are  mostly 
”  well-to-do”  in  the  world. 


tions  of  local  sceneiy’  which  may  be  said 
to  be  unsurpassed  m  truth  and  beauty 
of  expre.ssion. 

Though  fellow-townsmen,  there  was 
little  or  IK)  personal  intercourse  between 
James  Montgomery  and  El)enezer  Elliott. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  any  two 
persons  more  dissimilar :  the  one  soft  and 
}t1iable  as  virgin  wax  ;  the  other  hard  and 
unl>ending  as  a  sheet  of  cast-iron.  The 
one  ever  laden  with  milk  and  honey  for 
his  kind  ;  the  other  fierce  as  a  fierce 
north-wester,  that  spares  none — raging 
sometimes  with  indiscriminate  wrath. 

Yet  thus  writes  Montgomery  of  hb 
“  brother :” — “  I  am  willing  to  hazard 
my  critical  credit  by  avowing  my  j)€rsua- 
sion,  that  in  originality,  power,  and  even 
beauty — when  he  chose  to  be  beautiful — 
he  might  have  measured  heads  Inside 
Byron  in  tremendous  energy — Crabbe  in 
graphic  description — and  Coleridge  in 
efiTusions  of  domestic  tenderness ;  while 
in  intense  sympathy  with  the  )K)or,  in 
whatever  he  deemeel  their  wrongs  or  their 
sufferings,  he  excelled  them  all,  ami  per¬ 
haps  everybody  else  among  his  oontein- 
poraries  in  prose  or  verse.” 

He  was  in  a  transoendental  sense  “  the 
poet  of  the  poor :”  he  (the  lines  are  those 
of  Walter  Savage  Landor) : 

“  asked  the  rich 

To  give  laboriotii  hunger  daily  bread.” 

According  to  the  testimony  of  one  who 
knew  him  well,  Elliott’s  attempts  at  or¬ 
atory  were  failures ;  and  that  almost 
equally,  whether  he  read  his  composition 
in  the  form  of  a  lecture,  or  s^>oke  viva- 
voce.  He  was  not  simply  impa.s8ione<l ; 
but  on  the  jdatform,  at  least,  often  viok*nt 
to  a  degree  whicli  prevented  him  alike 
from  ordering  his  thoughts,  or  choosing 
his  words  with  effect.  SententiiHis,  rug¬ 
ged,  sariMstic,  and  loud,  his  hearers  were 
moreentertaiiieii  with  his  excitement, than 
either  instructed  by  his  statements,  or 
convinceil  by  his  rca.soning.  In  a  word, 
his  or;il  declamations  generally  lacked 
that  charm  of  orderly  an'aiigement  and 
those  well-tuneil,  not  to  say  exquisite, 
graces  of  styles,  which  so  largely  char¬ 
acterize  his  jMietical  essays,  even  when 
wilfully  dashed  and  marred  by  vi!e  epi¬ 
thets,  or  coarse  |»ersonalities.  In  his 
private  conversation,  when  crossed  and 
excited  by  opposition,  these  faults  would 
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sometimes  break  out ;  otherwise  he  was  '  John  Holland,  the  friend  of  James 
mild  and  amiable,  always  frank  and  un-  '  Mont^raery,  who  knew  Elliott  intimate- 
selfish  :  admitting  his  own  faults  or  those  ly,  writes,  “  than  whom  a  truer  poet  did 
of  his  partisans  as  freely  as  those  of  his  not  breathe  the  air  or  enjoy  the  sunshine 


opponents. 

I  print  the  following  as  one  of  the  few 
of  his  characteristic  letters  I  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  preserve  :  I 

SiisFriELO,  9th  December,  1836.  | 

I  liave  a  great  favor  to  ask  of  you,  a  favor 
which,  on  my  knees,  I  implore  you  to  grant.  ! 
If  yon  do  not  grant  it,  you  will  miss  an  op-  ! 
portunity  of  honoring  the  New  Monthly,  by  ' 
taking  an  entirely  new  view  of  the  m^wt  im-  j 
portant  subject  that  ever  agitated  the  public  ; 
mind.  My  request  is,  that  you  will  publish  , 
in  your  forthcoming  number  the  enclosed  ar- ; 
tide,  written  and  extracted  by  a  friend  of  the  | 
author  from  the  proof-sheets  of  his  unjiuh- 1 
lished  book,  entitled  “  Agricultural  Distress,  I 
its  Caustai  and  Kt-medy,"  dedicated  to  the  la-  I 
boring  people  of  England,  and  published  by  ! 
Ellingham  Wilson,  London,  The  author  is 
William  Ibbotson,  of  ShefBeld,*  Merchant,  | 
Farmer,  and  Methodist — one  of  a  sect  which, 
he  sajrs,  numbers  or  jiowerfidly  influences 
four  millions  of  human  beings  in  Great  Britain. 
It  is  seldom  that  men  of  business  like  “  the 
Manchester  manufacturer”  can  be  induced 
to  write  books  on  any  subject.  When  they 
do  so,  it  is  iiniiortant  that  they  be  encour¬ 
aged,  because  their  experience  and  knowledge 
almost  always  enable  them  to  write  well. 
Mr.  Ibbotson  has  demonstrated  by  facts  that 
the  a>m  laws  are  the  cause  of  agricultural 
distress,  and  that  free  trade  would  raise  rents, 
and  {termanently  keep  up  agricultural  prices, 
and  that  nothing  else  can  do  so.  It  is  de¬ 
sirable  that  the  article  appear  in  the  forth¬ 
coming  number,  to  give  the  well-timed  b(H>k 
a  shove,  and  prevent  the  discouraging  of  an 
author  from  whom  great  things  may  be  ex¬ 
pected.  You  will  soon  jierceive  that  Mr.  Iblmt- 
Bon  is  uot  used  to  com|Misition ;  but  his  book, 
in  my  opinion,  is  the  must  im)>ortant  ever  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  subject,  although  the  view  he 
takes  of  it  is  opposed  to  mine.  I  shall  be  in 
most  painful  suspense  until  yon  inform  me  that 
you  will  publish  the  artiede,  or  write  one  from 
the  documents  enclosed.  Unless  you  are 
false  to  yourself,  aud  deficient  for  once  in  g«Mxl 
strategy,  you  can  nut,  as  a  friend  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  interest,  refuse  the  favor  I  request. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  vours  very  truly, 

Khknkzek  Elmott. 

*  Mr.  Ibbotson,  “the  thirteen-cliilded  patriot” 
as  Elliott  once  called  him  at  a  put)lic  meeting,  was 
“an  active  politician,  and  a  worthy  man.  He  was 
a  firm  and  zealous  friend  of  the  lute  James  Silk 
Buckingham,  wliose  return  to  Parliament,  as  one 
of  the  first  representatives  of  the  borough  of 
Sheffield,  after  the  passing  of  the  Iteform  Bill  in 
1832,  was  largely  due  to  the  iH-rsonal  energy  and 
popular  influence  of  the  worthy  merchant. 


among  the  masses  of  fermenting  intellect 
in  England  at  this  period  ;  btit  a  tone  of 
politictil  bitterness,  in  the  occasional  use 
of  the  coarsest  terms  of  party  vituperation, 
too  often  tended  to  mar  the  beauty  of 
com|>08itiona  otherwise  rarely  surpassed 
for  their  truth,  for  their  power,  or  their 
tenderness,  by  the  strains  of  his  most  rich¬ 
ly-gifted  oontemiioniries.” 

Ilis  corn-law  rhymes  are  now  probably 
forgotten,  but  they  did  much  of  the  work 
which  the  reformers  of  l8;10-35  achieved ; 
they  prepared  the  ground  for  the  har¬ 
vest  ;  nay,  they  did  more,  they  planted 
the  seed.  These  poems  were,  indeed, 
what  the  trumpets  were  by  the  walls  of 
Jericho. 

Although  it  was  my  lot  to  differ  from 
him  uj)on  nearly  every  subject  on  which 
we  corresponded  or  conversed,  I  honor 
the  name  of  Ebenezer  Elliott  as  that  of 
an  earnest  and  honest  man,  and  I  have 
greeted  with  fervid  homage  the  statue  of 
the  jioet  they  liave  erected  to  Kis  memo¬ 
ry— on  the  site  of  the  old  corn-market — 
in  the  town  of  Sheffield. 


rhiblin  Univoraity  Uagaziae. 

MOLlkRF^HIS  LIFE  AND  TIMES. 

OxE  of  the  anomalies  of  literary  his¬ 
tory  is  that  it  has  often  been  the  lot  of 
those  men  who  h.ave  contributed  largely 
to  the  mirth  or  recreation  of  otliers  to 
endure  a  more  than  ordinary  share  of 
misery  and  want  in  their  own  lives.  The 
most  entertaining  portions  of  literature 
have  lieen  written  by  men  whose  hearts 
have  been  Ixiwed  down  by  sorrow,  and 
at  moments  when  that  soitow  has  lieen 
heaviest.  It  was  in  the  gloom  of  a  moth¬ 
er’s  death,  deepened  by  his  own  poverty, 
that  Johnson  penned  the  charming  tale 
of  “  Kasselas it  was  in  the  chill  deso¬ 
lation  of  a  bai'e  aud  fireless  garret  that 
poor  Goldsmith,  the  beloved  vagrant  of 
literature,  sketched  the  brightest  pictures 
of  domestic  happiness  the  world  has  ever 
had ;  it  was  from  a  sick  bed,  in  sore  dis¬ 
tress,  and  in  a  necessitous  e.xile,  that 
Tom  Hood  shook  all  England  with  laugh- 
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ter.  The  enchantment  of  Soott,  the  sat¬ 
ire  of  Jerrold,  half  the  gems  of  English 
wit  and  humor,  have  been  thrown  out 
by  genius  in  its  most  sorrowful  moments. 
The  subject  of  this  brief  memoir  fell  un¬ 
der  the  same  fatality;  it  was  his  destiny, 
though  harrassed  by  the  greatest  domes¬ 
tic  calamities  which  can  befall  a  man,  to 
amuse  the  most  fastidious  court  that  ever 
gathered  round  the  throne  of  a  monarch 
BO  fastidious  as  Louis  Quatorze — to  de¬ 
pict  upon  the  stage,  in  all  the  sprightli- 
ness  and  brilliancy  of  comedy,  the  very 
domestic  sorrows  to  which  he  was  a  vic¬ 
tim — to  submit  the  wretchedness  of  his 
own  existence  to  the  alembic  of  his  wit 
and  reproduce  it  for  the  amusement  of  oth¬ 
ers — to  satirize  the  faithlessness  of  wives 
and  the  jealousy  of  husbands,  his  own 
wife  being  notoriously  tiiithless,  and  him¬ 
self  tom  by  the  ]»angs  of  a  well  founded 
jealousy.  Such  was  the  vocation  of  this 
great  poet,  whose  woes,  whose  works,  j 
and  whose  surroundings  w’e  shall  pro¬ 
ceed  to  delineate,  not  only  as  a  phase  of 
human  life  worthy  of  contemplation,  but , 
more  especially  as  a  picture  of  that  mar- ' 
velous  episode  in  human  history  known 
as  the  times  of  Ixiuis  Qu<*itorze,  when 
there  were  gathered  together  in  one  spot 
more  glory  and  more  shame,  more  sons 
of  genius,  and  more  daughters  of  infamy, 
more  pulpit  oratoiy,  and  more  open  vice 
than  could  be  well  found  in  the  same 
limited  period  in  the  history  of  any  other 
country.  It  seemed  as  though  art,  sci¬ 
ence,  and  every  effort  of  genius  had  been 
exhausted  to  make  the  court  of  that 
monarch  one  of  the  grandest  spectacles 
upon  which  men  had  ever  gazed ;  and 
yet  mingled  with  ail  that  grandeur,  that 
gorgeous  life,  that  endless  gaiety,  was  the  j 
fatal  element  of  ruin — just  as  in  some  of 
the  productions  of  the  great  masters  of , 
music,  W'hen  the  hamiony  mounts  to  its 
highest  pitch,  there  is  to  be  beard  an  un-  j 
dertone  of  discord — a  wail  stealing  up  | 
through  the  volume  of  melody  like  a  wail 
of  human  suffering  ;  so  in  this  loud,  bois- 1 
terouB  joy  there  was  already  audible  the  j 
undertone  of  an  oppressed  and  crushed  ^ 
people  crying  out  against  a  country  neg-  j 
iect^,  and  an  exchequer  well  nigh  ex-  i 
hausted.  The  Kfe  of  Moliere  has  also  | 
this  interest  for  us — he  was  the  father  of 
French  comedy,  of  which  our  English 
school  is  merely  the  illegitimate  offspring. 


We  shall  endeavor  then  to  set  forth  the 
character  of  this  man  fairly  and  impar¬ 
tially,  not  to  exaggerate  his  virtues,  nor 
to  ignore  his  vices,  but  to  represent  him 
as  he  w’as — not  merely  Moliere  the  poet, 
nor  Moliere  the  injured  husband,  nor 
Moliere  the  King’s  favorite,  but  Moliere 
the  man — elevated  far  above  his  fellows 
by  the  glory  of  his  genius,  but  united  to 
them  by  those  strong  links  of  frailty  and 
soiTow  which  bind  all  humanity  into  one 
common  brotherhood.  It  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  at  the  outset  to  state  that  his  real 
name  was  not  Moliere,  but  Poquelin,  and 
the  reason  for  this  change  we  shall  notice 
in  the  pro})er  order  of  events. 

I  Jean  Baptiste  Poquelin  was  born  in 
Paris  on  the  I5th  of  January,  1G22,  in 
the  line  St  llonore  in  a  house  at  the 
comer  of  the  Hue  des  Vieilles  Etuves, 
where  the  fountain  erected  to  his  memo¬ 
ry  now  stands.  Ilis  father  was  an  up¬ 
holsterer,  his  mother's  father  wa.s  an 
upholsterer,  therefore  he  may  l>e  said  to 
have  descended  from  a  generation  of  up¬ 
holsterers.  His  father,  however,  ap¬ 
pears  not  to  have  been  an  upholsterer 
in  the  common  Wardour-street  furni¬ 
ture-shop  acceptation  of  the  term,  but 
1  held  the  appointment  of  valet-de-chumbre 
;  tajnmer  to  the  King — that  is,  he  had  the 
I  honor  of  looking  afler  the  Grand  Mon- 
arque's  bedsteads.  Naturally  enough 
I  these  worthy  people  were  anxious  to 
I  keep  such  an  appointment  in  the  family, 

I  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  office  of  royal 
valet-de-chatiAre  tapima-  from  passing  into 
other  hands  than  those  of  a  Poquelin, 
young  Jean  Baptiste  was  sent  into  the 
shop  to  learn  his  father’s  profession,  with 
the  brilliant  ambition  before  his  eyes  of 
being  one  d.ay  elevated  to  his  father’s 
dignity.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing, 
more  especially  in  these  times  of  univer¬ 
sal  knowledge  and  cheap  science,  to  find 
here  and  there  a  young  gentleman  whose 
energies  have  bt«n  devoted  at  the  shrine 
of  some  useful  profession,  say  shoe-mak¬ 
ing,  to  conceive  a  disgust  for  the  monot¬ 
ony  or  the  obscurity  of  his  occupation, 
and  to  interpret  that  disgust  into  the 
possession  of  a  soul  above  bis  calling.  It 
is  the  common  fallacy  of  aspiring  youth, 
but  the  converse  is  none  the  less  true, 
that  where  the  divine  spark  of  genius 
does  exist,  it  will  and  must  rebel  against 
the  common  drudgery  of  life — will  burst 
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all  bonds — leave  home,  shelter,  and  com¬ 
fort  to  "O  otit  upon  that  purseless,  scrip¬ 
less  mission  which  has  so  often  ended  in 
the  martyrdom  of  poverty  and  death. 
Something  of  this  young  l*o<juelin  felt, 
for  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  although  his 
education  extended  no  further  than  read¬ 
ing,  writing,  and  the  elements  of  com¬ 
mon  arithmetic,  he  began  to  show  signs 
of  a  restless  impatience  with  his  occupa¬ 
tion  and  condition.  The  spark  just  glow¬ 
ing  in  his  bosom  was  unconsciously  fan- 
ne<l  into  a  flame  by  his  grandfather,  who, 
being  passionately  fond  of  the  theatre, 
used  to  take  his  little  grandson  with  him 
to  the  Hotel  de  Ihiurgogne  to  see  the 
very  broad  burlesque  representations 
then  in  vogue.  Gradually  the  child’s 
imagination  kindled,  even  at  those  exag¬ 
gerated  personifications  of  life,  and  that 
longing  for  the  stage  which,  like  its 
kindred  longing  for  the  sea,  seems  to 
form  one  of  the  most  dangerous  of  all 
youthful  diseases,  arose  in  his  soul.  One 
day  the  father  met  the  old  man  and  child 
returning  from  the  theatre.  “  What” 
said  he,  indignantly,  “  do  you  want  to 
make  a  player  of  the  lioyt”  “  Would  to  I 
heaven,”  said  the  grandfather,  “  he  were  I 
as  gf)od  a  one  as  liellerose.”  i 

The  youth  must  have  clung  tenderly  ; 
to  the  old  man  during  this  period,  for  the  i 
theatre  was  a  Ixind  of  union  between 
tliem,  and  no  doubt  poured  the  tale  of: 
his  sorrow’s  into  his  grandsire’s  ears,  for 
we  find  him  standing  up  for  the  child  ' 
subsequently  when  the  question  a.s8uined 
a  more  serious  form.  But  the  picture  ■ 
of  the  old  grayheaded  man  fast  going ' 
out  of  the  world,  and  the  child,  full  of 
animation,  just  coming  in,  hurrying  hand 
in  hand  to  the  temple  of  the  drama,  is 
strikingly  suggestive  of  the  marv’elous  ' 
fascination  which  that  sjiecies  of  repre- : 
sentation  has  always  exerted  upon  the  ' 
human  mind.  It  is  the  sublim.ation  of  all 
others — of  history,  poetry,  and  in  fact  of 
every  means  by  which  human  life  can  be  ' 
laid  before  the  mind,  because  it  puts 
them  all  in  action — the  spectator  under  j 
tlie  charm  of  the  written  page,  or  the  | 
narrator’s  voice  is  passively  interested,  ! 
but  placed  before  the  stage  becomes  as  I 
it  were  inspired  with  the  action  of  the  ; 
piece — the  sympathetic  cord  is  struck — 
he  watches  the  villain  plot — he  follows  \ 
step  by  step  after  him  in  the  deadly  ! 


chase — he  suffers  with  injured  inuocenoe 
— he  undergoes  the  pangs  of  conscious 
guilt — he  lives  and  moves  through  all  the 
sinuosities  of  the  plot,  is  hurried  through 
the  varied  inciilents  of  a  life-course  in 
the  space  of  a  few  hours,  and  goes  away 
with  the  result — the  teaching  of  that  life 
fastened  in  his  heart. 

No  wonder  then  that  in  every  age  of 
the  world  the  stage  has  been  the  most 
fa.scinating  and  most  powerful  of  all  the 
instruments  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
human  intellect — that  it  has  played  a 
prominent  part  in  lioth  morals  and 
politics — that  whilst  in  some  phases  of 
its  history  it  has  done  injury  to  social 
purity,  yet  in  others  it  has  figure<l  boldly 
and  prominently  in  the  battle  for  nation¬ 
al  freedom.  No  wonder  that  its  teach¬ 
ings  sink  more  deeply  into  the  mind 
than  any  other,  nor  that  its  representa¬ 
tions  are  the  ilelight  of  both  the  aged 
and  the  young.  It  ranks  in  the  world 
as  a  jKiwer  next  in  order  to  the  pulpit 
and  the  press,  and  the  only  marvel  is 
that  it  has  ever  been  allowed  to  fiander 
to  the  corruptions  of  licentiou.s  manners, 
or  the  wanton  ness  of  a  vitiated  taste. 
Young  Poquelin,  the  incipient  wi/et  ta- 
plssier,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  fell  under 
the  influence  of  this  powerful  charm,  and 
the  weary  routine,  the  dull  material 
drudgery  of  his  occupation  became  unen¬ 
durable.  He  made  an  application  to  his 
father  to  be  educated  for  some  other  walk 
in  life  more  congenial  to  his  feelings. 
In  this  he  was  warmly  supported  by  the 
grandfather,  and  at  last  was  sent  to  school 
to  the  (villege  of  Clermont,  conducte<i  by 
the  Jesuits.  Five  years  were  spent  un¬ 
der  the  careful  and  patient  training  of 
these  extraordinary  men,  who  have  rear¬ 
ed  and  presented  to  the  world  some  of 
its  greatest  ornaments.  During  this  pe¬ 
riod  he  went  through  the  regular  curri¬ 
culum,  including  rhetoric  and  philosophy, 
and  no  doubt  it  was  under  the  severe  and 
scholarly  training  of  these  men  (whose 
achievements  as  eiiucators  a  difference 
of  faith  need  never  prevent  our  admir¬ 
ing)  that  his  tJiste  was  formed,  and  hig 
ear  for  the  music  of  accurate  versification 
developed.  It  was  the  smoothness  and 
polish  of  his  verses,  and  the  exquisite 
delicacy  of  many  of  his  expressions  which, 

!  in  after  years,  contributed  much  to  the 
!  success  of  his  dramatic  compositions,  and 
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attracted  the  refined  taste  of  Louia.  In  j 
this  school  be  also  made  some  useful  at*-  1 
quaintances — the  Prince  de  Conti,  Cha-  , 
pelIe,Hnd  Bernier.  A  friendship  was  form- 1 
ed  between  him  and  Cha|  telle,  w'hohad  for  i 
a  tutor  the  philosopher  Gassendi,  and  j 
young  Poquelin  w  as  introduced  by  his  | 
oom}>anion  to  the  great  teat'her,  w  ho  at  i 
once  detecte<l  the  intellectual  life  spring- 1 
ing  up  in  the  lad,  and  gladly  admitted 
him  to  his  conferences.  At  the  feet  of : 
tliis  master  tlie  future  poet  receivetl  the  ! 
philosophic  bent  w  hich  impresses  its  j 
character  on  so  many  of  his  plays,  and 
acquired  that  power  of  metaphysical  an¬ 
alysis  essentially  necessary  to  the  making 
of  a  great  dramatist.  At  last  the  time 
came  when  he  must  leave  the  calm  re¬ 
tirement  of  the  college,  the  contemplation 
of  elevated  subjects,  the  voice  of  the  j 
great  philosopher,  and  go  out  into  the  j 
rough  noisy  world,  nay  even  back  to  the  | 
dusty  drudgery  of  his  old  trade.  Cir-  | 
cumstanoes  had  arisen  which  made  it  | 
necessary  that  he  should  take  his  father's  j 
oflSce,  and  accompany  the  King,  Louis  j 
Xlll.,  to  Narbonne.  This  took  place  in  j 
the  year  1G41,  he  being  only  nineteen,  i 
From  that  time  to  1645  there  is  no  au- 1 
thentic  evidence  of  what  became  of  him,  , 
since  during  that  period  the  oflice  of  inxlet  I 
tapiistsier  was  for  some  reason  suspended.  ' 
Certain  writers  say  that  he  studied  law  ' 
at  Orleans ;  but,  in  any  case,  in  the  year  , 
1645  he  reappeared  at  Paris,  with  all  his 
theatrical  longings  revived. 

It  was  tlie  fashion  at  that  time  to  repre¬ 
sent  pieces  in  private  among  friends,  and  , 
the  next  trace  we  have  of  young  Poque- , 
lin  is  as  a  member  of  one  of  these  soci¬ 
eties,  composed  of  a  troop  of  actors 
whom  be  persuaded  to  form  themselves 
into  a  permanent  company,  and  give  pub- 1 
lie  peilbrmanoes ;  they  consent^,  placed 
him  at  their  head,  and  were  soon  estab¬ 
lished  at  the  Tennis  Court  of  the  Croix  . 
Blanche,  in  the  Faubourg  St  Germain. 
It  was  at  this  point  in  his  history  that 
the  future  poet  clianged  his  name  to  | 
that  of  Moliere,  and  none  of  his  Iriends  | 
could  ever  induce  him  to  divulge  his  rea¬ 
sons  ibr  that  change ;  the  name  itself  is 
supposed  to  have  been  suggested  to  him 
by  a  book,  much  read  then,  called  “  La 
PolLxene,”  written  by  one  Moliere,  who 
had  been  an  actor,  but  the  motive  has 
often  excited  much  curious  but  useless 


s{»eculation,  and  still  remains  open  as  a 
point  to  which  that  quaint  research  so 
fond  of  groping  after  historic  iin|K>stdbiii- 
ties  may  be  harmlessly  and,  perhaps,  ad¬ 
vantageously  directed. 

Hencefortli  our  liero  ap{»eared  in  the 
world  as  Moliere,  not  an  unwmiiion 
name  in  Paris,  but  one  around  which  he 
was  to  shed  a  halo  of  glory.  The  enter- 
)riHes  of  the  youthful  coiiipaMy  were  not 
>lessed  with  success,  and  Moliere  sug¬ 
gested  a  trip  into  the  provinces  by  way 
of  ex|»eriment.  In  this  company  was  a 
lady,  destined  to  exert  great  infiuence 
over  his  after  life ;  tliough  a  spinster,  she 
went  by  the  name  of  Madame  Bejart, 
being  encumbered  with  a  little  daughter, 

I  whose  fatlter's  name  was  Moileiie,  and  he 
'  dwelt  in  Avignon,  a  trilling  domestic 
]>erplexity  in  which  theatrical  people  are 
sometimes  involved.  Armande  B«'jart 
was  then  only  a  child,  but  between  the 
mother  and  Moliere  there  arose  an  intim¬ 
acy,  to  express  which  we  plain  speaking 
English  have  no  polite  word,  and  are 
compelled  to  fall  back  upon  our  more  )m>1- 
ished  neighbors  and  call  it  liauon,  VVe 
shall  have  to  revert  to  this  again  at  a  la¬ 
ter  j)eriod,  but  we  insert  the  inci<lent 
here  in  its  chronological  order,  and  pa.ss 
on.  The  troupe  visite<i  several  provin¬ 
cial  towns  with  considerable  success,  dur¬ 
ing  which  time,  extending  over  about  ten 
yetirs,  MolhTe  wrote  many  pieces,  now, 
unfortunately,  lost ;  one  brought  out  at 
Bordeaux  was  called  “La  Thtfoaide,” 
and  failed,  but  the  fai'ces  were  very  suc¬ 
cessful.  The  names  of  some  of  these  lost 
treasures  were  the  “Mwiecin  Volant,” 
“  Les  Docteurs  Hivaux,”  “  Le  Maitre 
d’Ecole,”  “  Le  Docteur  Ainoureux.” 
They  also  had  the  honor  of  being  sent 
for  to  Languedoc  by  the  Prince  de  Con¬ 
ti,  who,  having  noticed  the  rising  com¬ 
pany  in  I*aris,  and  possibly  moved  by 
old  college  associations,  had  patronized 
them  by  sending  for  them  to  play  at  his 
hotel. 

In  the  year  1653,  and  in  the  thirty-first 
year  of  his  age,  Moliere  brought  out  at 
Lyons  the  comedy  of  “  L’Etourdi,”  the 
first  of  his  works  which  has  reached  us ; 
it  achieved  a  brilliant  success ;  his  style 
was  no  doubt  acquiring  character,  and 
his  conceptions  were  original.  At  Be¬ 
ziers  the  year  following  he  produced  the 
“  Depit  Amoureux,”  iu  five  acts.  The 
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fame  of  the  IlliiRtre  Theatre  (Biu*h  was  |  she  could  perceive,  wa.s  destined  to  drag 
the  name  they  ha<l  assume*!)  began  to  |  out  the  precarious  life  of  a  vagrant  stage 
be  noised  abroad.  The  success  of  “  L’E-  manager.  In  vain  <iid  Molii-je  press  hia 
tourdi  ’’  was  the  means  of  breaking  up !  suit,  she  remained  callous  to  both  hit 
two  other  companies  in  Lyons,  the  prin- 1  tears  and  his  prayers  ;  for  a  whole  year  he 
cij»al  members  of  which  came  to  the  for- ;  bravely  besieged  that  invincible  fortresa^  p 

tunate  Moliere  and  begged  to  l>«  engag- !  laid  his  plans  l>efore  her,  implore*!  her 
ed  by  him.  Thus  were  iutro*lu(S)*l  to  to  have  pity  upon  him,  submitted  reams 
tlie  theatr(‘,  am«)ng  others,  two  a*!<lition- 1  of  impassioned  poetry  to  her  inspection — 
al  ladies  who  were,  in  turn,  destined  to  ami  we  can  imagine  what  the  love  poetry 
)>lay  sad  liavoc  with  the  somewhat  mis-  of  a  Moliere  would  be — but  to  no  pur|M>8e,  < 

oeptible  heart  of  the  rising  poet,  Miule-  she  remained  unmoved,  aful  only  grew 
moiselle  Duparc  am!  Mademoiselle  de ;  the  more  haughty  and  disdainful,  until 
Urie.  TIte  Prince  de  Conti  having,  in  at  last  the  ))Oor  beaten  soltlier  raise*l  the 
a  Ht  of  piiS8i<:>a,  struck  his  private  secro- !  siege,  and  fell  into  a  moody  melancholy, 
tary,  the  |x>et  Sarrasin,  across  the  tern-  But  whilst  Moliere  was  wasting  hb 
plea  with  a  poker,  “  of  which,”  as  the  ol*l  ‘  breath  in  sighs,  ami  his  pafier  in  poetry 
cbronicle  says,  “he  (iie*l,”  oifere*!  the  U|h)u  Ma*iemoiselle  Duparc,  another  heart 
vacancy  to  his  friend  Moliere,  who,  to  >  was  umiergoing  in  secret  similar  tortures 
the  astonishment  of  everyliody,  more  es-  for  him.  So  that  this  company  of  pro 
pecially  the  prince  himself,  declined  the  ;  fesshmal  players,  like  every  other  iamlly 
honor.  The  reasons  assigned  were,  his  |  in  the  world,  had  their  little  private 
inaptitude  for  the  )>ost,  his  love  for  the  drama  among  themselves  in  ad*liti*)n  to 
stage,  and  the  interests  of  his  company,  |  their  public  representations.  Ma*^lemoi> 
who  now  looked  up  to  him  as  their  pro-  ’  selle  deBrie,  who  joined  the  theatre  at  the 
tector ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  tliat  the  same  time  as  Mademoiselle  Duparc,  was 
bright  eyes  of  Madeleine  Btjart,  in  whose  ;  the  very  op|>osite  of  that  lady  in  dispo- 
toils  he  lay  captive,  had  their  itiHuence '  sition ;  in  proiiortion  as  the  other  was 
on  his  decision,  nor  was  the  prospect  en-  '  cold,  haughty,  and  imperious,  so  was  she 
oouraging  for  one  poet  to  enter  into  ser¬ 
vice  of  a  man  who  had  already,  disregard¬ 
ing  the  sanctity  of  the  “genus  vatuin,” 
despatche*!  another  with  a  poker.  Mo¬ 
liere  prefeiTe<i  remaining  with  his  com¬ 
pany,  and  working  at  his  desk.  Made¬ 
moiselle  Duparc,  who  ha*!  been  in  the  es¬ 
tablishment  a  short  time,  now  liegan  to 
attract  the  susceptibility  of  Moliere,  the 
liaison  with  Madame  Ihjart  notwithstand¬ 
ing.  This  young  lady  was  handsome, 
haughty,  and  cold,  she  entertained  a 
high  opinion  of  her  own  talents,  and  also, 
like  many  other  better  people,  had  de¬ 
cided  notions  on  the  subject  of  rank.  It 
was  Molicro's  misfortune  to  fall  really  and 
deeply  in  love  with  this  beautiful  crear 
ture,  ami  breaking  away  from  the  illicit 
relationship  alreaily  contracted,  he  wrote 
the  best  parts  he  could  for  Mademoiselle 
Duparc,  emleavored  to  w’in  her  good 
graces,  and  ultimately  laid  his  heart  at 
her  feet,  and  otfered  to  make  her  his 
wife. 

Incapable  of  detecting  the  genius  of 
Moliere,  Ma«lemoiselle  Duparc  nrnily  re¬ 
jected  his  offer,  and  declined  yoking  her¬ 
self  to  the  fortunes  of  a  mau  who,  as  iar  as 


I  warm-hearted,  gentle,  and  affectioiwte ; 
she  very  soon  appreciated  Moliere’s  genh- 
^  us,  and  as  he  with  Mademoiselle  Duparc, 

'  so  she  with  him  fell  desperately  in  love, 

;  but  was  compelled  to  conceal  her  feelings, 
and  watch  with  emotions  which  can  be 
readily  imagined  the  man  for  whom  she 
was  dying,  on  his  knees  before  one  who 
tarned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  entreaties.  By- 
and-by  these  two  globules  met  Made¬ 
moiselle  de  Brie  <letected  in  the  abject 
grief  of  Moliere  tliat  tlie  sentence  had  V»«eii 
passed  irrevocably,  and  whether  she  iu 
womanly  charity  gently  assumed  the  of¬ 
fice  of  consoler,  or  whether  he  made  her 
a  confession  of  his  sorrows,  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  ascertain,  but  in  some  mysterious 
way  this  most  dangerous  relationship  of 
consoler  aud  consoled  sprung  up  betweea 
them,  when  pity,  inspired  by  love,  wu 
soon  met  by  love  springing  from  grati¬ 
tude,  and  Molicre's  blight^  heart  was 
resuscitated  under  the  smiles  of  Made¬ 
moiselle  de  Biie. 

We  are  compelled  again  to  revert  to  the 
word  liau<on,  to  characterize  this  new  ai- 
I  liance  ;  Molk^re,  by  giving  it  that  fo^ 
committed  the  greatest  error  of  hb  lifo. 
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Her  afTection  for  him  was  genuine  and  j 
pure;  for  it  lasted  to  the  day  of  her  death  ;  i 
and  had  be  manned  her  he  would  have  | 
been  spared  the  long  years  of  misery,  I 
which,  no  doubt,  killed  him  at  last — but  j 
it  was  not  so  ;  acting  under  the  impulse  : 
of  some  motive  known  only  to  himself,  | 
or  perhaps  not  even  known  to  himself,  he  i 
made  this  devoted  creature  his  mistress,  I 
who  would  have  been  a  faithful  wife  to  i 
him  all  his  days,  at  the  veiy  time,  too,  j 
when  he  had  striven  hard  to  marry  a ; 
woman  who  cared  nothing  for  him,  and  j 
would  have  sacrihced  him  at  any  mo-  i 
ment  Every  man  in  his  life  has  his  got- 1 
den  opportunity ;  there  comes  a  moment  i 
he  picks  up  the  pearl  of  happiness —  . 
that  pearl  of  great  price  lying  in  his 
path,  but  filing  to  recognise  it,  casts  it  i 
from  him,  like  a  wayward  child,  and  dies 
in  poverty.  For  five  years  they  lived  j 
together  in  the  greatest  happiness,  dur-  , 
ing  which  time  Molicre  traveled,  and 
wrote,  acquired  fame  and  fortune ;  but,  | 
as  we  have  sketched  his  love  adventures  ! 
during^iis  period,  we  must  go  back  to 
review  his  dramatic  career,  before  we 
delineate  the  event  which  broke  up  this 
connection  with  her  who  loved  him,  not 
wisely,  but  too  well,"  and  launched  him 
out  on  a  sea  of  troubles,  in  which  years 
afterwards  he  went  down  a  shattered 
wreck.  After  declining  the  jiost  of  pri¬ 
vate  secretary  to  the  Prince  de  Conti,  j 
in  1654,  Moliere  and  his  company  wan-  , 
dered  about  from  town  to  town  until  tlie  i 
year  1658,  when  he  began  to  entertain 
the  notion  of  trying  once  more  to  estab¬ 
lish  himself  in  Paris.  Accordingly,  they 
ma«ie  their  way  towards  the  north,  and 
during  the  summer  established  them¬ 
selves  at  liouen.  Moliere  soon  obtained 
from  Philip  of  Orleans  jiermission  to 
dedicate  the  services  of  his  company  to 
him ;  and  by  this  Prince  he  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  King.  The  theatre  accord¬ 
ed  to  him  was  in  the  Salle  des  Gardes  of 
the  Louvre,  and  the  company  took  the 
name  of  the  Troupe  de  Monsieur.  Mo¬ 
line  was  now  approaching  the  turning 
point  in  his  career — that  event  which  de- 
dded  his  future  life,  and  gave  to  France 
one  of  her  most  renowned  dramatists. 
He  was  to  play  before  the  King,  the 
greaU’st  monarch  of  the  age ;  treat^  by 
his  courtiers  almost  as  a  demigod,  a[>- 
proached  with  feelings  akin  to  reverence ; 


a  man  endowed  with  the  most  fastidious 
taste — a  keen  appreciation  of  intellectual 
excellence,  and  a  readiness  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  and  reward  it,  which  has  redeemed 
his  memory  from  half  his  vices.  Ifefore 
this  royal  critic  Moliere  and  his  company 
were  to  jierforra  the  “  Nioomede”  of 
Corneille,  a  piece  wholly  unsuited  to  ac¬ 
tors  who  had  been  trained  to  represent, 
not  the  great  solemnities  of  life  which  go 
to  form  tragedy,  but  the  commoner  every¬ 
day  passions  and  follies  which  fall  under 
the  treatment  of  the  comic  muse.  As  a 
natural  consequence,  they  failed  in  making 
any  marked  inipression  upon  Louis ;  but 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  piece  Moliere,  who 
jierceived  the  effect  which  such  a  com¬ 
plete  Juuco  w'ould  have  upon  that  mon¬ 
arch,  hurried  forward  to  the  foot-lights, 
and  demanded  permission  to  say  a  few 
words  of  explanation.  In  this  8|)eech,  he 
told  the  King  how  unsuitable  the  piece 
selected  was  for  his  company,  and  liegged 
to  be  allowed  to  jierform  before  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  one  of  the  more  enteitaining  plays 
which  he  had  produced  with  so  much 
success  in  the  provinces.  Luckily  for 
Moliere,  Louis  gave  his  consent,  and  se¬ 
lected  from  the  two  pieces  mentioned 
“  Les  Trois  Docteurs  Amoreux”  and 
“  Le  Maitre  d'Ecole,”  the  former,  which 
was  playeit  so  well,  and  sucoeedeil  in 
amusing  the  King  and  court  so  thor¬ 
oughly,  that  Louis  at  once  authorized 
him  to  establish  his  company  in  Paris,  at 
the  theatre  of  Le  I*etit  Hourbon.  It 
was  with  considerable  trepidation  that  he 
prepared  his  pieces  for  a  Parisian  au«li- 
enoe ;  for,  with  the  modesty  of  true  ge¬ 
nius,  he  entertained  a  very  humble  opin¬ 
ion  of  his  own  powers  and  pnaluctions ; 
and  though  convinced  of  his  complete 
success  in  the  provinces,  always  labored 
under  an  ap])rehension  of  failure  before 
I  that  most  critical  and  implacAlile  of  all 
{ tribunals,  di'eaded  by  artists  even  now, 
a  Parisian  audience.  The  two  first  pieces 
produced  were  those  whose  success  he 
had  already  witnessed  —  “  L’Etourdi” 

I  and  “  Le  lh*pit  Amoureiix  they  were 
i  very  well  received.  The  Parisians  en¬ 
dorsed  the  verdict  of  the  provincials,  and 
now  Moliere  looked  about  him  among 
the  fine  porcelain  s|>ecimens  of  humanity 
by  which  he  was  suiTounde<l  for  materi¬ 
als  for  an  original  work  worthy  of  his  au¬ 
dience,  and  applicable  to  toern.  The 
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?>iece  he  composed  was  “  Les  Pi\<?ieuse8 
{idicuies and  the  peculiar  phantasies 
it  attacked,  the  exalte<l  j>er8onajje8 
against  whom  it  was  leveled,  the  bold¬ 
ness  of  the  act  itself  in  an  obscure  drama¬ 
tist  coming  among  them  as  a  perfect 
stranger,  and  at  once  holding  up  one  of 
their  most  fashionable  follies  to  ridicule, 
will  give  us  the  clue  to  thetnie  nature  of 
the  relationsliip  in  which  Moliere  stood 
with  regard  to  the  King,  his  master — a 
relationship  which  has  failed  to  strike 
both  his  biographers  and  his  critics — the 
unvarying  j)er6istence  with  which  he 
maintained  the  same  line  of  com|K)sition 
to  the  end  of  his  days  will  also  confirm 
this  theory.  It  was  the  fiishion  just  then 
among  the  courtiers  of  Louis  to  indulge 
in  the  most  extravagant  affectations ; 
they  pretended  to  extreme  fastidiousness 
of  seiitin)ent ;  assumed  an  obscure  and 
high  flown  language,  almost  unintelligi¬ 
ble  ;  fell  into  ecstasies  over  absurd  trifles, 
and  were  gradually  sinking  into  a  state 
of  mamllin,  smirking,  weeping  sensibility, 
very  little  removed  from  insanity. 
Against  this  state  of  things  Moliere  di¬ 
rected  his  satire  so  eflri*ctually  and  so 
pointially,  that  the  Pnk;ieuses,  as  they 
were  called,  consisting  of  the  most  high¬ 
born  ladies  of  the  c'ourt,  were  thrown  in¬ 
to  the  utmost  consternation — cowered 
before  the  tide  of  ridicule  which  set  in 
upon  them,  and  ultimately  abandoned 
the  vagary.  Now,  u|»on  reflection,  it  can 
•carcely  l)e  sup|)08ed  that  Moliere,  with 
his  wondei'ful  knowledge  of  the  hum.an 
heart,  with  his  natur.al  modesty,  and 
with  his  great  anxiety  to  plea.se  his  audi¬ 
ence,  could  have  ventured  to  produce  as 
his  first  new  piece  a  satirical  exj>osition 
of  the  most  cherished  follies  to  which 
the  majority  of  that  audience  w'as  attach¬ 
ed,  unless  he  had  been  )»rompted  and 
supported  by  some  |K>wer  sufficiently 
able  to  secure  him  from  the  vengeance 
of  wounded  vanity. 

No  other  ])erson  could  have  done  this 
than  the  King;  and  when  we  notice  the 
peculiarity  of  his  character  and  disposi¬ 
tion  towards  his  courtiers,  we  shall  read¬ 
ily  j»erceive  how  serviceable  such  a  man 
as  Moli«>re  could  be  to  him  in  his  deal¬ 
ings  with  those  who  were  ever  about  his 
•erson.  lie  had  some  gooil  qualities; 
>e  was  firm  in  juirpose,  quick  in  percep¬ 
tion,  and  manifested,  in  spite  of  his  de- 


I  fcctive  eduo.ation,  an  extraordinary  am» 
ount  of  critical  judgment ;  but  his  great¬ 
ness  was  in  a  measure  borrowed  great¬ 
ness  ;  he  had  the  fortune  to  l)e  on  the 
i  throne  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  men  of 
I  genius ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that 
much  of  his  apj)reciation  arose  from  the 
consciousness  of  the  glory  which  they 
would  reflect  upon  him ;  to  outvie  all 
other  courts  was  his  passion ;  for  that 
purjjose  he  accumulated  all  that  was  prec¬ 
ious  in  literature,  science,  and  art,  and 
clustered  them  around  his  crown  like  so 
many  jew’els ;  but  in  the  mi«lst  of  all  his 
glory  he  was  cold,  selfish,  and  cruel. 
When  a  great  man  died,  who  had  spent 
his  life  in  embellishing  his  court  he  pass¬ 
ed  a  short  word  u|K>n  his  merits,  an<l  dis¬ 
missed  him  from  his  memory,  lie  fled 
from  the  death-bed  of  a  wife,  wdio  loved 
him  too  well,  to  the  erhV)race8  of  a  nns- 
tress.  lie  w’as  born  in  vicious  times, 
and  he  led  the  march  of  vice  right  royal¬ 
ly  ;  but  the  ])eculiarity  of  his  character 
which  we  h.ave  to  notice,  as  the  clue  to 
his  relations  with  Moliere,  was  his  ex¬ 
treme  jealousy  of  his  courtiers ;  he  was 
jealous  of  their  wealth,  jealous  of  their 
splendor,  and  on  one  occasion  was  only 
prevented  by  the  Queen  Mother  from  or¬ 
dering  the  instant  arrest  of  the  8u[)erin- 
tendent,  Fouquet,  whose  guest  he  was, 
and  who  had  the  misfortune  to  arouse 
that  jealousy  by  too  great  a  magnificence. 
Kestrained  by  his  |)osition  and  his  inter¬ 
ests  from  publicly  showing  his  resent¬ 
ments,  the  advent  of  the  satirist,  Moliere, 
Oj>ened  a  way  to  him  for  the  indire<a  ex¬ 
pression  of  his  thoughts,  and  a  means  by 
which  he  might  keep  his  coin-tiers  atrbay. 
There  can  lie  very  little  question  that  the 
line  of  conduct  Molk*re  pursued  in  the 
choice  of  his  subjects  was  sketched  out  by 
his  royal  master.  Many  of  his  plays  were 
directed  fioint  blank  agtiinst  the  manners 
and  characteristics  of  the  courtiers,  who 
stormed  and  raged  and  writheil  under 
the  lash,  but  in  vain.  Some  of  the  char¬ 
acters  were  founded  U|K)n  actual  jierson- 
ages,  whom  the  King  had  pointeil  out  to 
Moliere  as  fitting  subjects  for  his  satire, 
as  in  the  case  of  Monsieur  de  Soyeoourt, 
who  figures  in  the  “  FAcheux,”  by  the 
King’s  personal  request,  as  a  hunting- 
bore.  'Dirough  Moliere,  and  by  the  jK)l- 
ished  weapon  of  Molicre’s  wit,  this  jcal- 
!  ous,  but  clever  monarch,  kept  his  too 
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ambitious  nobles  at  bay.  In  vain  they 
plotte<l  and  vowed  venjjeance  a^^inst  the 
bold  actor;  the  powerful  protection  open* 
ly  and  ostentatiously  accorded  to  him  by 
Louis  deterred  them  from  taking  any 
steps  to  accomplish  their  vengeful  pur¬ 
poses,  and  compelled  them  to  smile 
sweetly  while  smarting  in  every  nerve.  I 
Right  well  did  Moliere  avail  himself  of' 
the  ample  materials  for  satire  by  which  | 
he  wiis  surrounded  ;  and  perhaps  at  this 
point,  now  that  we  have  landed  him  on 
the  s(K)t  where  the  rest  of  his  existence 
is  to  be  passed,  placed  him  on  the  stage 
of  his  life's  drama,  it  would  be  appropri¬ 
ate  to  give  a  slight  sketch  of  the  ^>ecuiiar 
aspect  of  men  and  things  in  whose  midst 
he  luid  to  think,  and  whom  he  had  to  in- 
teri>ret 

it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  find 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  world 
adorned  with  more  splendor  than  this 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Nearly  two  hun- 
dreil  men  lived  in  that  period  whose 
names  are  handed  down  to  us  by  the  im¬ 
perishable  traditions  of  military  glory, 
literature,  science,  and  the  arts ;  and  in 
the  centre  of  these  men,  now  canonised 
in  the  Calendar  of  Fame — these  heroes, 
orators,  poets,  historians,  musicians,  paint¬ 
ers,  stood  Louis,  who  led  them  on  in 
their  splendid  career,  and  upon  whom 
they  refiected  all  their  glory.  No  mon¬ 
arch  was  ever  more  adapted  to  his  age  ; 
he  could  appreciate  and  patronize  the 
great  pulpit  orators  of  his  court,  place 
the  garland  upon  the  brows  of  the  poet ; 
organize  learned  societies;  or  he  could 
lend  the  charm  of  his  authority  to  the 
gay  vi(«s  of  his  times,  flatter  a  mistress, 
conceive,  inspire,  and  direct  scenes  of 
W'ild  pleasure,  midnight  carnivals,  and 
orgies  which  outvied  tlie  rites  of  heathen 
ceremonies.  Turenne  and  Conde  won 
glory  for  him  on  the  field  of  battle ;  Vau- 
ban  fortified  his  towns;  Corneille,  Ra¬ 
cine,  Quinault,  La  Fontaine,  La  Bruyere, 
and  Boileau,  exerted  their  genius  to  in¬ 
crease  that  glory  by  the  more  peaceful 
yet  more  lasting  achievements  of  the 
pen.  Bossuet,  Bourdaloue,  and  Massillon, 
sweetened  by  the  charm  of  their  elo¬ 
quence  the  plain  truths  of  tlie  Gospel 
to  his  delicate  palate.  At  his  bidding 
there  started  into  existence,  as  monu¬ 
ments  to  his  memory,  tlie  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  tlie  Observatoire,  the  Fai^tde  of 


the  Louvre,  and  the  Palace  of  Versail¬ 
les  ;  he  employed  the  intellects  of  Mon- 
tausier,  Bossuet,  Beauvilliers,  Fenedon, 
Huet,  and  Fltkshier,  to  educate  his  chil¬ 
dren  ;  the  fantastic  buffoonery  of  Scara- 
mouche  made  him  laugh ;  and  last,  but 
not  least.  La  Duchesse  de  la  Valliere, 
Madame  de  Montespan,  and  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  were  the  three  jirincipal  la¬ 
dies  who  consoled  those  many  hours 
which  he  spent  away  from  the  society  of 
his  lawful  wife.  Never  did  humanity 
appear  in  the  world  clad  in  so  much  or 
such  gaudy  tinsel ;  its  weakness  and  its 
imperfections  were  hurried  out  of  sight ; 
science  was  exhausted  to  efface  the  rav¬ 
ages  of  time,  whose  flight  could  not  be 
I  arrested ;  and  a  myriad  of  inventions 
!  were  develojied  to  invest  age  with  artifi¬ 
cial  youth,  to  erase  the  gathering  finger¬ 
marks  of  time,  and  to  efface  the  dreaded 
records  of  chronology.  Inc.apac;itated 
for  the  wild  pleasures  of  youth,  old  age 
was  seen  to  wear  the  gay  livery,  and  to 
limp  along  with  hollow  laughter  and 
toothless  ribaldry  in  the  career  of  that 
vice  in  which  it  could  no  longer  indulge. 
Never  in  the  history  of  the  country  were 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Church  more  mag¬ 
nificent,  and  never  was  one  of  her  most 
sacred  ordinances  more  generally  and 
more  openly  violated.  Fresh  from  the 
solemnities  of  the  marriage  vows,  the 
husband  hastened  to  pursue  hiscjtreerof 
bonnes  fortunes^  and  the  first  necessity  of 
the  w'ife  was  “  the  lover.”  Did  a  foolish 
victim  venture  to  raise  his  voice  against 
it,  the  universal  derision  and  laughter 
with  which  that  apjieal  to  truth  was  met^ 
convinced  him  that  although  men  were 
devoted  to  their  Church,  adultery  had 
become  the  canonical  order  of  society. 
Like  many  intelligent  people  of  our  day, 
they  were  exceedingly  fond  of  good 
preaching,  though  much  given  to  bad 
practices;  they  could  weep  under  the 
impassioned  eloquence  of  a  Bourdaloue 
and  a  IVlassillon,  and  lay  aside  their  bre¬ 
viaries  to  pen  a  billet  or  plunge  into  the 
petiU  soins  of  an  illicit  intrigue.  The  hor¬ 
ror  which  vice  excites  was  smiled  away, 
society  was  electroplated  with  a  slight 
surtace  of  purity,  but  underneath  was  the 
base  fabric  of  sin.  It  was  a  gaudy  stage, 
the  most  brilliant  which  hail  ever  been 
set  up  in  this  noisy  Fair  of  Life ;  the 
actors  were  dressed  in  the  most  splendid 
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robes  which  could  be  procured,  they 
played  their  parts  to  perfection,  but  con¬ 
cealed  from  sight  were  the  paltry  means 
by  which  all  this  splendor  was  effected — 
tlie  rouge-pots,  the  wigs,  the  padding 
and  the  8[)angles,  the  wooden  sceptre 
and  the  crown  ;  there  were 

the  tra]>-iloors  through  w'hich  the  appari¬ 
tions  came  and  went ;  and  there  were  to 
be  seen  the  ropes  which  supporte<l  the 
angels  in  their  descent  from  the  clouds. 
But  in  the  fullness  of  time  the  lietiibu- 
tion  came,  and  strong  men  rifled  with  no 
choice  hands  all  the  tawdry  fi'ippery  of 
this  painted  life  which  still  lingered  on 
the  scene,  tore  down  the  gaudy  tapestry 
where  the  adulterer  used  to  lurk,  cast  out 
tlie  rouge-j)ots  which  supplied  the  blush 
to  the  wanton,  and  the  padding  which 
made  up  the  bluster  of  the  hero.  The 
noise,  smoke,  and  destruction  of  that 
wild  Revolution  which  ensued  in  subse¬ 
quent  years ;  its  lawless  violence,  and  its 
subversion  of  all  order  and  stability,  was 
a  terrible  thing,  but  it  was  better  and 
heiilthier  than  this  carnival  of  corruption 
— tliis  slander  on  existence ;  they  were 
the  disgrace  of  humanity  in  life — they 
will  be  the  scandal  of  the  Resiu'rection.  j 
In  the  midst  of  these  |>eop]e  came  Mo- 
liere,  destined  to  be  at  once  their  satirist 
and  the  historian  of  tlieir  manners ;  for 
in  no  other  work  upon  that  age  can 
there  be  found  such  a  graphic  represent¬ 
ation  of  their  mode  of  lite  than  in  his 
immortal  comedies.  As  soon  as  the  ex¬ 
citement  attending  tlie  production  of 
“  l..es  Precieuses  Ridicules”  hud  subsid¬ 
ed  ho  bi'ought  out  “  Sganarelle,”  which 
gave  still  more  offence.  Then  came 
“  Don  Garcie  do  Navarre,”  which  met 
with  very  slight  success.  But  Moliere 
retrieved  his  position  by  the  two  next 
pieces,  which  were  produced  in  the  space 
of  six  weeks,  “  L'Ecole  des  Mai’is”  and 
“  Les  Facheux  :”  the  latter  being  another 
bold  attack  upon  several  well-known 
characters  in  the  court,  was  unfavorably 
received  at  first,  but  survived  all  oppo¬ 
sition.  As  a  companion  piece  to  “  L’E- 
cole  des  Maris,”  he  brought  out  in  1662, 

“  L’Ecole  des  Femmes,”  which  also  ex- 
citeil  much  indignation,  es^iecially  among 
those  who  had  fonuerly  belonged  to  the 
Ridicules.  The  style  of  their  criticism 
was  peculiar.  Tliey  went  into  ecstasies 
over  very  great  nonsense  ;  and  Moliere 


in  his  “Precieuses  Ridicules,”  makes 
Magdehn  the  Precietiacy  go  into  raptures 
over  the  sublimity  of  a  line  of  poetry 
which  runs — 

“  Au  volcnr,  an  volenr,  an  roleiir,  an  volenr.” 

This  was  thought  to  be  an  exaggera¬ 
tion  of  the  folly,  but  after  the  appearance 
of  “L’Ecole  des  Femmes”  an  incident 
occurred  which  confinned  its  truth.  The 
Due  de  Feuillade  was  most  severe  in  his 
denunciations  of  the  new  piece,  and  i^en 
some  one  asked  him  on  what  groumls 
he  objected,  his  only  reply  was  that  he 
thought  the  phi-ase  “  tarte  a  la  creme” 
very  unsuitable.  Molitre,  hearing  of 
this,  wrote  another  comedy,  called  the 
“  Critique  de  I'Ecole  des  Femmes,”  in 
w'hich  ^e  “  Due,”  under  the  title  of  Le 
Marquis,  is  impaled  on  the  point  of  his 
own  criticism.  Then  came  “  L’lm- 
promptu  de  Versailles,”  which  w'as  a  sort 
of  satirical  conversation,  atLtcking  such 
of  the  courtiers  whose  character  di.s- 

1  (leased  him,  and  the  rival  actors  of  the 
lotel  de  Bourgogne,  who  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  grow  jealous  of  this  upstart  com¬ 
edian.  Out  of  that  jealousy  arose  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  brought  into  notice  an 
obscure  youth,  whose  name  is  immorUil- 
ized  side  by  side  with  Moliere,  who  first 
recognized  lus  genius  and  befriended 
him.  It  appears  that  there  had  been 
passages  of  arms  between  the  two  com¬ 
panies,  although  they  could  have  inter- 
fei’ed  with  each  otlier  very  little,  the  IltV 
tel  de  Bourgogne  confining  itself  solely 
to  Tragedy,  and  Moliere  to  Farce  and 
Comedy.  However,  it  was  uuderatood 
that  the  trage<iians  were  going  to  bring 
out  a  new  piece  in  two  mouths,  and  Mo¬ 
liere  resolved  upon  having  a  similar  one 
ready  by  the  same  time.  It  occurred  to 
him  that  about  a  year  ago  a  young  man 
had  sent  him  a  play  bearing  the  title  of 
“  Th^geue  et  Charniclee,”  which  turned 
out  to  be  utterly  unfit  for  representation, 
as  are  the  thousand  and  one  MSS.  which 
deluge  the  manager's  table  ;  but  still 
there  were  visible  to  the  keen  eyes  of 
Moliere  evideiuies  of  latent  talent.  With 
a  politeness  and  a  generosity  quite  re¬ 
freshing,  and  W’hich  we  recommend  to 
the  imitation  of  some  of  our  modern 
managers,  he  returned  the  glowing  man¬ 
uscript  to  this  ardent  youth,  slipped  1 00 
louis  into  his  trembling  hands,  advised 
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him  gently  to  practice  poetical  oomposi-  I 
tion,  and  come  to  him  again  in  six 
months.  Since  that  time  he  had  neither  ■ 
heard  nor  seen  anything  of  him.  Mean¬ 
while  he  had  sketched  oat  the  plan  of 
a  piece  to  be  called  “  Les  Freres  Enne-  , 
mis;”  and  it  occnrred  to  him  that  if  he 
could  only  find  this  ambitious  young  poet, 
he  would  be  able  to  fill  it  up  for  him  by 
the  time  it  would  be  required.  But 
tliere  was  a  great  difficulty  in  the  way. 
He  had  Amitted  to  take  the  lad’^s  address, 
and  by  this  time,  after  twelve  months 
had  elapsed,  he  might  have  gone  down 
like  thousands  of  others,  who,  venturing 
out  u|>on  the  wild  sea  of  life  in  the  slen¬ 
der  craft  of  genius,  j)erish,  and  leave  not 
a  spar  behind  them.  However,  Moliere 
was  determined  to  try,  and  at  once  set 
about  that  qiiixotic  task  of  looking  for 
a  man  lost  among  the  myriad  attics  of 
Paris.  His  diligence  w’as  at  length  re- 
warde<l.  After  a  patient  search  young 
penniless  was  disgarreted,  and  listened 
w'ith  the  eager  voracity  of  starving  gen¬ 
ius  to  the  proposition  of  his  quondam  ac¬ 
quaintance.  In  a  short  time  he  pro¬ 
duced  the  piece  filled  up  and  complete ; 
but  Moliere  discovered  that  this  rising 
poet  had  borrowed  all  his  fire  from  one 
of  Ratrou’s  tragedies.  However,  there 
was  no  time  to  l>e  lost,  and  the  two  set 
to  work,  altered  the  borrowed  passages 
in  time  for  the  rei)re8entation,  and  the 
piece  met  wdth  a  great  success. 

When  we  mention  the  name  of  Ha- 
cine,  who  will  say  that  Moliere,  in  this 
Bimjtie  act  of  generosity,  did  not  do  the 
w’orld  a  service  ?  We  regret  to  a*ld  that 
the  kindness  was  not  appreciated,  for 
young  Racine,  after  being  intro<luced  to 
the  court  and  the  public  by  Moliere,  de¬ 
serted  his  benefactor,  and  took  his  next 

Eiece  to  the  rival  house,  the  Hotel  de 
«)nrgogne.  We  must  now  revert  to  , 
Moliere’s  domestic  affairs,  because  we 
are  approaching  the  climax  ofhis  life  and 
the  beginning  of  his  miseries.  He  was 
still  living  very  happily  with  Mile,  de 
Brie,  in  whom  he  found  a  partner  who 
could  thoroughly  appreciate  him,  and 
w’ho,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  was  faitli- 
ftil  to  him.  We  have  alresidy  mention- 
e<l  that  Madame  Rjait,  the  object  of 
his  first  attentions,  had  a  little  daughter, 
whose  father’s  name  was  Modene,  and 
who  dwelt  in  Avignon.  This  child  was 


now  fast  growing  up  into  a  fine  hand¬ 
some  woman,  pert,  coquettish,  and  clever. 
Moliere  had  trained  her  for  the  stage,  and 
she  bid  fair  to  make  n  brilliant  success. 
Naturally  there  had  always  been  a  de¬ 
gree  of  parental  familiarity  between  the 
two,  but  unfortunately  that  feeling  chang¬ 
ed  in  Moli^re’s  bosom  to  one  of  the  most 
impassioned  and  unreasonable  love. 
Poor  Mile,  de  Brie  behaved  nobly ;  she 
saw  the  fate  before  her,  and,  without 
a  tear,  without  a  reproach,  aooepte<l  it 
meekly.  They  parted,  and  on  the  2()th 
February,  16(!2,  Moliere  married  Ar- 
mande  B«‘jart,  he  being  in  his  4 1  st  year, 
she  scarcely  21 ;  and  to  this  wanton  girl, 
w'ho  ruined  and  killed  him,  he  sacrificed 
the  faithful  heart  of  Mile,  de  Brie.  In 
charity  let  us  drop  the  curtain  over  the 
fault  of  this  victim.  She  lived  in  bad 
times ;  she  was  young  and  ingenuous, 
and  if  she  fell  once  tliere  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  w’as  her  only  fault,  for  she 
remained  true  to  Moliere  when  with  him, 
and  she  lived  virtuously  after  their  sepa¬ 
ration.  At  the  age  of  (»0,  long  after  her 
unfortunate  lover  had  gone  to  rest,  she 
played  with  great  success,  inspired  by 
loving  reminiscences,  those  very  youth¬ 
ful  parts  which  he  had  written  for  her. 
Shortly  after  his  marriage  the  King  set¬ 
tled  upon  him  a  pension  of  1,(MK)  livres; 
but  whilst  fame  and  fortune  set  in  upon 
him  on  the  one  haixl,  the  great  misery  of 
his  life  began  on  the  other.  Were  it 
not  for  the  clear  teaching  of  the  New 
Testament,  the  persistent  evils  of  some 
natures  would  almost  drive  one  to  l»e- 
lieve  in  the  terrible  doctrine  of  Calvin, 
the  predestination  to  damnation,  that 
tliere  are  people  who  are  lieyond  all  re¬ 
claim,  in  the  tissue  of  whose  natures  sin 
is  so  closely  woven  that  they  may  be 
said  from  the  very  first  to  be  born 
damneiL  Armande  B«*Jart,  the  illegiti¬ 
mate  daughter  of  Moliere’s  mistress,  now 
liecome  Molicre’s  wife,  was  endowed  by 
nature  with  lieauty  of  a  most  seductive 
character,  and  the  analysis  of  that  beauty 
by  the  masterhand  of  her  husband,  may 
lie  foun<l  in  a  conversation  between 
ClAmte  and  Covielle,  in  the  •*  Bourgeois 
Grentilhomme.”  Without  going  so  far 
as  to  apjily  to  her  the  terrible  sentence  of 
Calvin,  we  may  certainly  affirm  that  hers 
was  one  of  those  natures  currupt  to  the 
core,  which  no  circumstances,  however 
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favorable,  no  possessions,  however  val¬ 
uable,  love,  honor,  wealth,  or  position, 
will  restrain  and  purify.  As  a  child  she 
was  vain,  coquettish,  boldf  the  ba<l 
daughter  of  a  bad  mother.  She  who  ’ 
wanted  it  most  grew  up  without  any 
sort  of  moral  or  religious  trainitig  into  , 
the  false,  intriguing,  wanton  w’oinan  ;  a  j 
born  courtesan,  conscious  of  her  beauty,  ; 
but  bearing  on  her  forehead,  in  all  the  | 
glory  of  that  beauty,  the  ineffaceable  j 
brand  of  the  harlot.  Immediately  atler 
her  marriage  the  inclinations  of  her  cor¬ 
rupt  nature  soon  manifested  themselves. 
She  exerted  all  the  dangerous  power  of  j 
those  eyes  to  attract  the  ever-wakeful  I 
gallantry  of  that  licentious  court,  and  ! 
Moliere,  who  ap|>ears  to  have  loved  her  j 
with  unreasonable  passionate  fondness,  i 
soon  began  to  have  grave  misgivings  as  | 
to  his  wife's  behavior,  and  before  the  first  [ 
year  of  his  marriage  had  expired  officious  i 
friends  provided  him  with  proofs  which  | 
confirmed  those  misgivings  into  absolute  j 
certainty.  To  his  remonstrances  she  re-  ' 
plied  by  solemn  protestations  of  inno¬ 
cence,  and  still  more  effectually  by  bland¬ 
ishments  which  her  enslaved  husband 
was  unable  to  resist.  Things  went  on 
so  badly  that  at  length  Moliere  resolv¬ 
ed  u)>on  devoting  himself  to  his  studies, 
and,  as  remonstrance  and  entreaty  were 
in  vain,  allowing  his  wife  to  go  her 
own  way.  The  state  of  his  feelings  at 
this  time  may  lie  gleaned  from  a  confes¬ 
sion  he  made  to  his  friend  Chapelle,  who 
advised  him,  since  his  wife  had  proved 
hei'self  to  be  unwortliy  of  his  esteem,  to 
think  no  more  about  her.  “Ah,”  re¬ 
plied  the  poet,  “  you  have  never  yet 
loved and  then  gives  his  friend  a  de¬ 
scription  of  tlie  depth  of  his  affection,  of 
that  terrible  strife  between  his  heart  and 
bis  reason,  of  his  unspeakable  woe  at  the 
discovery  of  her  wanton  infidelity,  of  his 
vain  endeavor  to  excuse  her.  “  I  am, 
therefore,  resolveil,”  added  he,  “  to  live 
with  her  as  with  a  stranger ;  but  if  I 
were  to  tell  you  all  I  have  suffei'ed  since 
this  our  separation  you  would  pity  me ; 
my  heart  is  torn  by  regi'ets;  I  seek  eve¬ 
rywhere  for  excuses  for  Armande’s  faults, 
and  1  find  a  thousand.  I  consider  her 
youth,  and  the  temptations  which  sur¬ 
round  her.  I  absolve  her,  in  short,  and 
hate  myself  for  fiaving  been  able  to  leave 
her.  O,  my  dear  friend,  everything  is 


associated  in  my  heart  with  Armande. 
Nothing  can  console  me  for  her  abstuice, 
and  if  1  were  to  behold  her  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  my  emotion,  my  delight,  would 
deprive  me  of  reflection.”  This  is  a  ter¬ 
rible  confession  ;  and  Mile,  de  Brie,  if 
she  had  wished  for  vengeance  for  the 
“  spretae  injuria  formiu  ”  which  she  had 
suffered,  must  have  felt  as  she  contem^ 
plated  the  haggard  looks  and  care-worn 
aspect  of  the  unfortunate  poet,  that  ven¬ 
geance  was  being  dealt  out  by  an  unspar¬ 
ing  hand.  In  the  year  1664  he  produced 
“  Le  Mariagc  Force,”  and  “  La  Pi  in- 
cesse  d’Elide.”  In  the  hitter  piece  his 
wife  played  and  captivated  the  whole 
court.  Her  conduct  now  became  noto¬ 
rious,  and  her  name  was  the  scaudal  of 
the  day. 

The  Abbe  liichelieu  liestowed  his  love 
and  his  treasures  upon  her,  but  she  was 
false  even  to  him,  and  intrigued  with  the 
Comte  de  Guiche,  to  whom  she  wrote 
some  very  impassioned  love  letters,  one 
of  which,  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
enraged  Abb^  he  sent  it  to  Moliere,  who 
did  not  then  reijuire  even  that  evidence. 
To  the  Comte  de  Guiche,  who  ill-treated 
her,  succeeded  I.iauzun ;  but  we  must 
{  pau.se,  to  relate  an  incident  which  ena- 
I  bled  Moliere  again  to  befriend  geuiu.s, 
and  endow  his  country  with  another 
!  great  name,  one  who  al.so  turned  upon 
I  liim,  and  in  the  blackest  ingratitude  dis- 
I  honored  the  man  who  had  adopted  him 
j  in  infancy,  kept  him  as  his  own  son,  and 
!  educated  his  genius.  Away  at  Villejuif, 
j  there  was  a  youth  at  school  whose  uncle 
and  aunt,  his  protectors,  had  consumed 
all  the  meney  left  him  by  his  mother. 
Embarrassment  ensued,  and  these  two 
worthy  relatives  looked  about  for  some 
means  of  getting  rid  of  this  incumbrance. 
A  company  of  players,  under  the  title  of 
“Les  Comediens  de  Monsieur  le  Dau¬ 
phin,”  composed  of  children,  were  at¬ 
tracting  much  notice  in  Paris,  and,  as 
the  lad  showinl  an  aptitude  for  the  recit¬ 
ing  of  verses,  it  was  re.Holved  to  send  him 
to  Madame  liaisin,  the  directress  of  the 
juvenile  company.  It  w’as  done,  and  he 
appeared  with  extraordinary  success. 
Madame  liaisin  then  went  to  the  prov¬ 
inces,  and  at  liouen,  instead  of  acting, 
she  squandered  away  all  her  money,  then 
returned  to  Paris,  and  begged  Moliere 
to  lend  her  his  theatre  for  ttiree  days  to 
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give  her  a  start  The  theatre  filled  to ' 
excess,  and  all  Paris  was  soon  talking  of 
this  infant  prodigy.  Molk?re,  though  ill, 
went  to  see  him.  The  rival  company  at 
the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne  tried  to  get 
him,  but  Moliore  took  him,  bought  clothes 
for  him,  went  to  the  King  at  four  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  and  obtained  an  order 
from  his  Majesty  to  withdraw  the  youth 
from  the  troupe  of  the  Dauphin,  and  at¬ 
tach  him  to  his  own.  A  scene  ensued 
with  the  woman  Rai.sin ;  hut  the  hoy 
w'as  only  too  glad  to  get  away  from  her,  i 
for  she  ill-treated  him,  and  squandereil 
all  the  money  upon  some  worthless  par- ; 
amour;  the  King,  too,  interfered,  and 
all  was  settled.  However,  Molicre  gen-  ' 
erously  gave  her  the  produce  of  eight  * 
d.ays’  performance,  which  enabled  her 
to  start  .afresh.  From  that  moment  he  S 
attached  himself  to  the  child,  loved  him  ' 
as  a  son,  educated  him,  cultivated  his  : 
talents,  and  thus  gave  to  France  Baron,  ; 
one  of  her  greatest  actors ;  with  what  re-  J 
suit  as  regards  himself  w’e  shall  presently  j 
see.  Madame  Molicre  at  first  took  a 
great  dislike  to  the  lad,  did  all  she  could 
to  annoy  him,  and  on  one  occasion  went  | 
BO  tar  as  to  strike  him,  when  in  hot  in-  j 
dignation  young  Baron  fled  from  the  j 
house  and  took  refuge  wuth  his  old  mis¬ 
tress,  liaisin,  refused  to  go  hack  to  Mo-  I 
Here,  aud  went  into  the  provinces  with  ■ 
liaisin's  troupe.  A  reconciliation  was  ; 
effected  some  time  after,  w'hen  he  return-  \ 
ed  to  Molicre,  who  was  nearly  distracted  | 
at  his  wdfe’s  conduct  and  the  loss  of  the  ' 
youth.  That  lady’s  behaviour  now  be-  I 
came  so  outrageous  that  Molicre  was  I 
compelled  to  apply  to  the  King  for  a  ' 
fonnal  separation,  which  was  granted, 
and  at  the  latter  end  of  1665  she  left  I 
his  house.  About  this  time  also  he ! 
hroughtout“Don  Juan,”  or  “  Le  Festin 
de  Pierre”  and  “L’ Amour  Medecin.” 
The  latter  arose  from  an  incident  to 
wdiich  has  been  falsely  attributed  his 
strange  dislike  for  doctors.  It  appears 
that  he  and  Madame  Molicre  lodged  with 
a  doctor,  whose  w'ife  being  very  avari¬ 
cious,  wished  to  raise  their  terms.  Rath¬ 
er  than  pay  more,  Molicre  left  the  house, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Mile.  Diiparc,  one 
of  his  company,  who,  to  please  her  new 
landlady,  and  perhaps  to  annoy  Molicre, 
who  had  always  treated  her  with  disdain 
since  her  rejection  of  his  offer,  used  to 


give  the  doctor’s  w'ife  free  admissions  to 
the  theatre.  Madame  Molicre,  seeing 
her  there  one  evening,  sent  two  men  to 
order  her  T*ut,  or  make  her  |>ay,  hut  the 
enraged  lady  left  the  house.  A  «piarrel 
ensued,  in  which,  of  course,  the  husbands 
were  involved,  and  Molicre,  in  five  davs, 
wrote,  “L’ Amour  Mfalecin.”  His  dis¬ 
like  for  doctors,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  his  peculiarities,  certainly  it 
did  not  arise  out  of  this  circumstance, 
since  some  of  his  first  j>lays  were  satiri¬ 
cal  farces  on  the  medical  profession.  He 
once  told  the  King,  when  s]>eaking  of 
his  doctor,  “  Sire,  we  talk  together ;  he 
prescribes ;  I  never  take  his  physic,  and 
conse<piently  I  get  well.”  He  once  de¬ 
fined  a  doctor  as  “  a  man  whom  people 
pay  to  relate  trifles  in  the  sick  room,  un¬ 
til  either  nature  has  cured  the  patient  or 
physic  has  killed  him.”  The  King  this 
year  also  increased  Moliere’s  pension,  and 
resolved  on  always  keeping  him  about  the 
court.  He  now  turned  all  his  attention 
to  his  plays,  writing  them  with  the  great¬ 
est  care,  consulting  his  friends  almut 
them,  and  in  fact  doing  all  he  could  to 
consolidate  his  well-earned  fame.  An 
anecdote  is  related  of  him,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  has  been  much  |>erverted.  He  not 
only  aimed  at  8U(m«ss  with  the  learned 
and  educated,  but  he  wished  also  to  l»e  a 
favorite  with  the  |K)or  and  the  uninstrnct- 
ed.  To  this  end  it  is  said  that  he  use<l  to 
read  pjissages  from  his  plays  to  an  old  and 
well-tried  female  servant.  La  FonH  ;  and 
if  the  passages,  which  he  directed,  as  we 
should  say,  to  “  the  galleiy,”  went  off 
flatly,  he  always  re-wrote  them ;  hut  if 
La  For/^t  laughed,  he  was  satisfieil.  And 
so  well-trained  was  this  old  servant’s 
taste,  th.at  one  day,  when  Molicre  en¬ 
deavored  to  deceive  her  with  a  play  not 
written  by  himself,  the  old  lady  detect¬ 
ed  the  fiaud  in  an  instant.  Molicre  has 
embalmed  this  good  old  creature — al¬ 
most  the  only  being  who  was  faithful  to 
him — in  a  sort  of  accidental  immortality. 
Who  has  not  heard  of  La  Foret  t  She 
lives  in  half  the  picture  galleries  of  Eu- 
rojie,  with  her  hands  on  her  fat  sides, 
and  her  whole  figure  shaken  with  con¬ 
vulsive  laughter,  immortalized  by  the 
touch  of  genius.  We  have  read  of  kings 
who  have  made  knights  out  of  boors  by 
mistake  or  accident;  and  we  are  remind¬ 
ed  of  two  noted  incidents  in  our  own 
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literature  where  genius  has  strangely 
conferred  upon  obscure  individuals  a  sort ' 
of  accidental  immortality  by  the  uncon¬ 
scious  exercise  of  its  royal  prerogative. 
In  the  life  of  I>r.  Johnson  we  are  told 
that  when  the  great  lexicographer  was 
starving  he  managed  to  get  employment 
at  last  on  the  OtHtUman's  Magaziite  ;  and 
some  person  took  him  to  a  chofehouse  to 
point  out  to  him  the  gpeat  Mr.  Brown, 
one  of  the  sub-editors  of  that  perioflical ; 
and  Dr.  Johnson,  peering  through  the 
clouds  of  tobacco  smoke  by  which  the 
great  man  was  envelo)>ed,caughta  glimpse 
of  him,  looked  at  the  great  Mr.  Brown ; 
and  that  gentleman,  of  whom  the  world  ; 
would  never  have  heard  anything,  is  im- 
mortiilized  in  the  life  of  the  great  scholar 
— immortalized  simply  l>ecau8e  Dr.  John¬ 
son  once  looke<l  at  him  1  That  is  all 
that  iK)sterity  knows  of  the  great  Mr. 
Brown.  Another  extraordinary  instaiu^ 
is  that  of  Mr.  William  Filby,  the  fash¬ 
ionable  London  tailor  of  the  last  century. 
There  are  a^great  number  of  fashionable 
tailors  in  Ix>ndon  now,  not  one  of  whom 
will  ever  be  so  thoroughly  immortalized 
as  Mr.  Filby.  And  it  ha)>{)ened  in  this 
way : — Tliat  he  once  made  a  sjJendid 
bloom-colored  coat,  trimmed  and  finished 
in  the  best  style,  a  gorgeous  coat,  for 
Dr.  Oliver  Goldsmith,  who,  from  some 
caus(>  or  another,  could  never  manage  to  j 
pay  Mr.  William  Filby ;  and  that  gentle-  | 
man  stands  in  his  niche  in  the  Temple  of 
Fame  with  the  poet’s  unpaid  bill  in  his  | 
hands,  immoitalized  in  the  biography  of; 
Oliver  Goldsmith !  The  bill  never  was  : 
paid,  and  never  will  be  paid ;  but  Mr. 
William  Filby's  name  will  la.st  as  long  as 
the  English  literature.  He  made  a  coat 
for  a  poet,  and  never  got  the  money. 
Such  is  the  immortality  of  tailors!  It 
shows  the  royal  power  of  genius.  Here 
was  poor  Oliver  Goldsmith,  who  had 
often  thrown  away  in  misguided  charity 
treble  the  price  of  this  gaudy  cjoat,  obliged 
to  lejive  Mr,  Filby’s  little  account  to 
stand  over  until  Doomsday,  but  by  that 
very  act  conferring  everlasting  renown, 
and  a  prominent  place  in  the  literature 
of  his  country,  upon  Mr.  William  Filby, 
the  fashionable  but  unfortunate  tailor. 

The  series  of  plays  now  produced  by 
Muliere  were  of  a  much  higher  character, 
and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  nearly  all 
failed  upon  their  firat  representations. 


“L’Avare,”  written  in  prose,  was  se¬ 
verely  reprehended  and  withdrawn,  but 
in  KitiS  it  was  reproduced  with  success, 
and  ran  the  whole  ye.ar.  An  incident  at 
this  point  threatened  to  break  up  Mo- 
litjre’s  troupe.  Arlechino  Scaramouche, 
the  great  buffoon,  returned  from  Italy, 
and  all  |>arties  flocked  to  the  lUiliens  to 
see  him.  Molicre’s  theatre  was  deserted, 
the  company  begiin  to  mutiny,  and  it 
was  only  by  exhibiting  the  greiitest  firm¬ 
ness  that  he  kept  them  together.  Then 
came  the  riot  with  the  body-guard  of  the 
King.  It  had  l>een  the  custom  to  admit 
them  to  the  pit  free,  but  at  the  instiga¬ 
tion  of  the  company  Moliere  had  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  King  a  rejieal  of  that 
privilege,  the  consequence  of  which  was, 
that  these  men  burst  open  the  doors  of 
the  theatre,  kille«l  the  ftorter,  and  inter- 
;  rupied  the  performance,  until  the  King 
interfered  and  punished  the  offenders. 

I  In  addition  to  these  cares,  Moliere’s 
;  health  begiin  to  fail ;  a  cough,  long  neg- 
:  lected,  caused  a  flow  of  blood  on  the 
lungs,  and  he  was  compelled  to  live  al- 
!  most  entirely  on  a  milk  diet  for  the  re- 
.  mainder  of  his  days.  “Tartuffe,”  one 
of  his  greatest  achievements,  was  brought 
{  out  in  Faris  for  the  first  time  on  the  5th 
of  August,  lGb9,  and  had  not  been  rep¬ 
resented  more  than  once  when  all  the 
rigi<l  people,  the  stern  people,  the  angu¬ 
lar  Christians,  the  morally  perpendicular 
— in  fine,  the  Taituffes,  the  hypocrite-s, 
revolted  against  it  It  was  improper  in 
the  extreme,  it  was  blasphemous,  it  was 
disgraceful.  Influence  was  exerted  with 
the  King,  who  was  weak  enough  to  for- 
bi<i  its  representation — a  severe  blow  for 
Moliere,  w'ho  knew  its  worth,  and  had 
expended  much  time  over  its  com^iOHi- 
tion,  winting  it  not  merely  for  the  court 
of  Louis  Quatorze,  but  for  ail  posterity. 
As  soon  as  the  interdiction  apjieared 
I  Moliere  waited  iqion  his  Majesty,  who 
I  listened  to  rea.son,  and  gave  him  a  sort 
of  tacit  permission  to  reproduce  it,  of 
which,  however,  he  was  wise  enough 
not  to  avail  himself  just  then,  but  set  to 
work  and  produceti  “  Le  Misanthrope,” 
which  also  met  with  a  fiasco.  They 
wanted  to  be  amused,  not  to  be  instruct¬ 
ed  ;  and  these  m.asterly  analyses  of  hu¬ 
man  character  which  he  had  been  sub¬ 
mitting  to  their  notice,  were  literally,  if 
we  may  be  allowed  the  prolanity  in 
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npeaking  of  such  exalted  peraonages, 
“  pearla  cast  before  swine.”  In  order  to 
8up(K)rt  the  “  Misantliro|)e,”  which  de¬ 
clined  in  favor  upon  each  representation, 
he  brought  out  “Le  Mnieciu  Malgre 
Lui,”  a  piece  more  adapted  to  the  popu¬ 
lar  taste.  Then  followed  in  rapid  suc¬ 
cession  “  Melicerte,”  “  I^e  Sicilien,” 
“  L’ Ain|>hitryon,”  and  “  Georges  Dan- 
din.”  Of  this  latter  piece  an  amusing 
anecdote  is  told.  The  subject  turns  up¬ 
on  the  marriage  of  an  ill-born  and  ill- 
bred  man  with  the  daughter  of  a  noble¬ 
man,  who  is  soon  disgusted  with  her 
husband,  and  follows  the  usual  course. 
The  jealousy  of  tl)at  gentleman  is  aroused, 
and  he  appeals  to  the  lady's  parents,  who 
perceive  the  dilemma,  but  oveniwe  him 
with  tlieir  gentility  until  he  humbly  begs 
pardon  for  liis  mistake  Now  there  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  at  the  court  a  veritable 
George  Dandin.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  he  served  Moliere  as  a  prototype, 
but  in  any  case  some  friend  to  whom  he 
read  his  MS.  cautioned  him  against  ^v- 
ing  offence  to  tins  person,  who  was  in  a 
position  to  avenge  it  seriously.  Moliere 
replied,  “  I  will  conciliate  him  by  read¬ 
ing  the  piece  to  him  first.”  It  was  a 
keen  perception  of  character,  as  the  re¬ 
sult  |)roved.  He  waited  on  the  gentle¬ 
man,  begged  him  to  do  him  the  tavor  of 
listening  to  a  new  play  he  was  about  to 
produce,  and  upon  which  he  was  anxious 
to  have  the  opinion  of  such  a  well-known 
critia  The  uul'ortunate  man  was  blind¬ 
ed  at  once  by  the  fiattery,  a})pointed  an 
evening,  and  went  all  over  Paris,  telling 
bis  triends  that  the  great  Moliere  was 
going  to  read  a  play  to  him  on  such  an 
evening  for  his  criticism,  and  bidding 
them  attend.  Consequently,  at  the  time 
appointed,  Moliere  found  a  large  circle 
of  people  assembled,  and  trembled  for 
the  consequences ;  slowly  and  carefully 
be  went  through  the  anatomy  of  that 
man's  chai'acter,  who,  puffed  up  by  the 
distinction,  saw  nothing  but  his  own  im¬ 
portance,  and  pronoun^  the  play  to  be 
admirable.  The  incident  was  noised 
abroad,  and  the  crowded  theatre  pro¬ 
claimed  that  the  foitune  of  George  Dan- 
din  was  made.  Moliere  displayed  in 
this  act,  as  he  does  in  all  his  works,  a 

Erofound  knowledge  of  human  nature. 

like  “  Tartuffe,”  the  Bourgeois  Gentil- 
bomme,”  the  “  Precieuses  Ridicules ;” 


I  in  fact,  like  every  great  satire  u|)on  hu- 
'  man  nature,  the  secret  of  their  success 
j  is,  that  men  see  their  neighbor  drawn  in 
;  them.  All  Paris  flocked  to  these  plays, 
because  each  man  recognize<l  his  friend, 

!  and  it  is  that  secret  which  maktts  them 
such  pleasant  residing  even  now.  You 
put  on  your  spectacles,  which  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  improve  your  vision  ;  you  read 
one  of  these  plays,  and  although  your 
optics  are  assisted  by  science,  you  only 
see  Jones  there,  your  friend ;  and  you 
say  to  the  first  acquaintance  you  meet, 
“  What  a  wonderi’ul  thing  is  geniu.s,  sir! 

;  Only  read  this  play,  written  by  Moliere 
200  years  ago,  and  tell  me  if  you  do  not 
recognize  poor  Jones  in  it?  Ah,  sir,  hu¬ 
man  nature  is  the  same  now.  Poor 
Jones  is  a  good  fellow,  but  that  is  his 
weakness  exactly.”  That  is  tlie  grand 
triumph  of  genius,  the  secret  of  the 
success  of  many  great  dramas,  and  not 
a  little  pulpit  oratory,  to  make  men 
see  Jones,  but  not  tfiemselves.  The 
next  piece  produced  was  Pourceau- 
gnac,”  followed  by  the  well-known 
j  “  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,”  a  character 
!  which  stands  out  more  prominently  than 
.  any  other  of  his  creations,  yet,  strange  to 
say,  like  many  of  his  {tieces  it  was  at  first 
■  badly  received.  It  was  played  for  the 
first  time  at  Chambourd,  in  October, 
1670.  At  supper,  after  the  j)erformauce, 
the  King  did  not  say  a  word,  all  the 
courtiers  cut  it  up.  M.  Jourdain  was  a 
mere  vulgar  man,  and  what  was  the  use 
of  displaying  simple  vulgarities  to  them  T 
“  Moliere,”  sjiid  one  of  them,  “  nous 
prend  assurement  pour  des  grues  de 
croire  nous  divertir  avec  do  tclies  |>au- 
vrete's.”  The  |»oor  author  was  in  de¬ 
spair  ;  the  condemnation  was  general, 
r  ive  days  rolled  by  before  they  ventured 
to  play  it  again,  during  which  time  Mo¬ 
liere  remained  shut  up  in  his  chamber. 
At  length,  after  the  second  representa¬ 
tion,  the  King  sent  to  him,  and  said,  I 
did  not  say  any  thing  about  your  piece  alter 
the  first  representation,  because  1  thought 
my  judgment  was  seduced  by  the  act¬ 
ing;  but  really,  Molitsre,  you  have  written 
nothing  which  has  diverted  me  so  much, 
and  your  piece  is  excellent.”  As  soon 
as  this  judgment  was  noised  abroad,  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  clianged,  Moliere  was  deluged 
with  compliments,  and  the  courtier  who 
Complaint  so  severely  of  the  piece  was 
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beard  to  say,  “  Get  homme  la  eat  inimi-  j 
table,  il  ya  un  ins  romica  dans  tout  ce  qu’il , 
fait  que  lea  anciena  n’ont  pas  aussi  heureu-  j 
eeinent  rencontn*  que  lui by  which  we  ^ 
infer  lie  must  have  lieen  a  cla.ssical  scholar  | 
aa  well  as  an  accomplished  critic.  During 
the  following  year,  1071,  he  brought  out 
“  Les  Amana  Magnifiques  ”  and  “  Lea 
Fourl)erie8  de  Scajiin.”  We  now  come  | 
to  the  last  working  year  of  hia  life ;  it  I 
was  inaugurated  by  “  La  Corntesse  D’- 
Escarbagnas”  and  “  Lea  Feniniea  Savan- 
tea,”  which,  like  “  Le  Bourgeois  Gentil- 
bomme”  was  rescued  from  condemna¬ 
tion  by  the  dictum  of  the  King.  This 
fatal  year  his  domestic  troublea  also  reach¬ 
ed  their  climax.  In  1071  he  had  written 
a  little  divertissement  to  the  order  of  the 
King,  called  “  Psyche,”  which  was  the 
means  of  bringing  him  and  his  wife  to¬ 
gether  before  the  last  irrevocable  separa¬ 
tion,  and  also  the  means  of  her  abusing 
tliat  forgiveness  sanctified  by  his  ap¬ 
proaching  dissolution,  and  heaping,  as  it 
were,  upon  the  very  death-bed  of  her 
husband,  one  more  dishonor,  the  most ' 
bitter  of  all.  In  that  divertissement 
Madame  Moliere  played  the  part  of, 
Psyche^  and  Baron,  now  a  handsome 
youth  of  eighteen,  that  of  Cupid.  The  [ 
charms  of  Madame  Moliere  never  ap¬ 
peared  so  facinating  as  in  this  piece  ;  all , 
the  court  was  struck  with  her  beauty,  j 
and  the  love  of  the  poor  doting  husband 
revived,  if  indeed  it  had  ever  been  di¬ 
minished.  At  this  point  Mile,  de  Brie 
made  a  last  sacrifice  of  her  feelings,  and 
on  learning  the  disposition  of  ^loli^re, 
went  to  his  wife  and  implored  her,  by 
her  husband's  failing  health,  and  what 
had  more  effect  upon  her,  by  her  future 
prospects,  to  return  to  him.  It  was  the 
last  deed  we  shall  have  to  record  of 
that  poor  victim,  and  it  was  successful. 
Arrnande  returned  to  her  husband,  who 
received  her  with  unbounded  joy,  which 
was  to  be  clouded  for  ever  in  the  misery 
of  a  deception  blacker  than  any  other  he 
had  met  from  her  yet.  Ills  suspicions 
were  soon  aroused  respecting  young 
Baron,  between  whom  and  his  wife  he 
discovered  there  had  been  an  intrigue 
from  the  time  of  the  production  of  “  Psy-  ' 
che.”  The  child  he  had  reared  as  his 
own  son  was  the  last  to  betray  his  hon¬ 
or,  and  the  wife  w'hom  he  had  received 
back  to  his  bosom  with  love  and  forgive- 
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ness,  she  who  had  blighted  his  life,  and 
by  her  conduct  had  undermined  hia 
health,  gave  the  finishing  stroke  to  her 
work,  and  the  edifice  fell. 

From  the  hour  of  this  last  discovery, 
Moliere  sickene<l.  The  husband  and 
wife  lived  in  the  same  house  to  the  last, 
but  little  more  could  be  said  of  them. 
However,  he  wrote  another  piece,  which 
W’as  produced  in  the  month  of  February, 
1673,  and  called  “  Le  Malade  Iniagin- 
aire.”  It  was  his  last  comedy,  ami  might 
almost  be  said  to  be  the  scene  of  his 
death.  For  a  long  time  his  cough  atid 
flow  of  blood  upon  the  lungs  h»l  been 
increasing,  and  it  soon  became  evident 
\  to  him  that  his  health  was  giving  way, 
and  the  end  approaching;  however,  he 
played  on,  even  to  take  his  part  in  this  his 
last  production.  On  the  day  of  its  third 
I  representation  he  felt  seriously  unwell, 
and  sending  for  his  wife  and  Baron,  he 
^  said,  “  I  can  bear  up  no  longer  against 
I  the  misery  which  never  ceases  one  in- 
stiint  to  ^press  me,  and  I  feel  I  am 
going.”  They  endeavored  to  persuade 
him  not  to  act,  but  the  thought  that  hia 
company  would  lose  a  day's  pay  if  he 
did  not  appear,  decided  him.  The  per¬ 
formance  commenced  at  four  o'clock, 
Moliere  played  the  part  of  Aryan,  the 
hypochondriacal  Malade  Imaginaire ;  and 
it  w'as  noticed  that  in  pronouncing  the 
word  “juro,”  in  the  ceremony,  a  con¬ 
vulsion  seized  him,  but  making  an  effort 
he  went  on.  He  had  burst  a  blood  ves¬ 
sel  in  the  chest,  and  the  audience  mis¬ 
taking  the  expression  of  his  face  for  the 
hypochondriacal  contortions  of  the  char¬ 
acter  he  was  representing  actually  ap¬ 
plauded  him.  As  soon  as  this  terrible 
performance  was  over  the  dying  man, 
managed  to  reach  the  box  where  Baron, 
was  sitting,  who  noticed  the  change 
that  had  come  over  him.  “  I  have  a  chili 
on  me  which  is  killing  me,”  he  said ;  aad ', 
Baron,  taking  his  hands,  now  very  cold, 
tried  to  warm  them.  Porters  were  then 
sent  for  and  Moliere  carried  home,  Baron 
going  with  the  chair  himself.  As  toon 
as  they  arrived,  Baron  wished  him  to 
take  some  soup  which  was  prepared,  and 
kept  reafly  according  to  custom  for  ma- 
dame;  but  he  declined,  and  asked  his 
old  servant  La  Foret,  to  give  him  a  piece 
of  Parmesan  cheese,  which  he  ate  with 
some  bread,  and  then  retired.  He  had  i 
88 
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not  been  in  bed  a  moment  when  he  sent  [  •way  of  burying  the  poet.  A  sort  of 
to  iihk  his  wife  for  an  oreiller  filled  with  '  compromise  was  arranged,  the  body  was 
a  drug  which  sbe  had  promised  him  to  to  be  conveyed  at  once  to  the  burying 
make  him  sleep ,  she,  how  ever,  could  not  ^  ground,  but  not  to  stop  at  the  church, 
be  found.  The  old  dread  of  medicine  Accordingly,  in  tha  night  of  the  ilst 
seemed  to  come  over  him  in  all  its  force.  February,  the  coffin  was  carried  to  the 
“  Anything  that  does  not  enter  the  body  cemetery  of  St.  Joseph,  in  the  Hue 
I  try  willingly,  but  1  fear  the  remedies  Montmartre,  accompanied  by  two  |>rie8ts, 
•which  are  necessary;  there  is  nothing  and  followed  1^ about  200  people  bear- 
wanting  to  shorten  my  life.”  A  few  ing  torches.  The  last  indignity  hea(>ed 
moments  after  a  violent  cough  sei7.ed  ujton  him  was  heajied  upon  his  uncon- 
him,  and  he  asked  for  the  lamp.  “  See, '  scious  corpse ;  but  let  it  be  remembered 
here  is  a  change,”  said  he  to  Baron,  who,  that  it  came  from  a  bishop,  who  had  de¬ 
looking  at  the  blood,  cried  out  in  alarm.  '  filed  his  sacred  office,  and  laid  his  mitre 
‘‘Doirt  be  frightened,”  said  Moliere,  '  at  the  feet  of  a  courtesan.  In  1792  the 
“  you  have  seen  me  emit  much  more.  '  remains  of  Molicre  were  removed  to  the 
However,  go  and  tell  my  wife  to  come  Musee  des  Petits  Augustins,  and  when 
up.”  Tw  o  Sisters  of  Mercy  who  visited  this  was  destroyed  in  1817,  they  were 
Paris  yearly  to  beg  during  the  Caivme, '  taken  to  the  church  St,  Germain  des 
and  whom  Molicre  always  sheltered  in  his  Pres,  and  after  receiving  the  honors 
house,  now  entered  the  room  and  sup-  of  High  Mass,  were  deposited,  on  the 
ported  him,  w  hilst  Baron  wont  to  seek  i  (Ith  March,  in  the  Cemetery  of  P^re  la 
his  wife.  Tliey  gave  him  all  the  conso-  Chaise.  One  hundred  and  forty  years 
latiun  they  could  in  the  absence  of  spiirit- 1  rolled  by  before  France  buried  him  pro- 
ual  aid,  lor  as  soon  as  Molicre  had  been  .  perly ;  100  years  before  his  bust  was 
brought  home  he  desired  a  priest  to  be  '  ptlaced  in  the  Academic  Framjaise,  among 
sent  for.  Tw  o  ecclesiastics  of  St.  Eus- '  the  forty  immortals  ;  and  it  is  only  w’ith- 
tache,  to  their  shame  be  it  recorded,  re-  in  the  last  twenty  years  that  a  public 
fused  to  come  to  this  dying  man’s  bed ;  monument  has  been  erected  to  his  mein- 
and  whilst  they  were  seeking  a  third  in  [  ory.  Moliere  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
one  direction,  and  looking  for  his  worth-  '  over  a  translation  of  Lucretius  ;  but  one 
less  wife  in  another,  this  poor  sufferer  day,  having  ordered  his  servant  to  put 
died,  suffocated  by  his  own  blood,  in  the  '  his  peruke  in  curl  papers,  the  ignorant 
arms  of  those  two  good  Sisters  of  Mercy.  |  domestic  used  j)ortions  of  this  precious 
Five  minutes  afterwards  the  faithless  '  translation  ;  and  when  he  discovered  the 
wife  and  false  friend  entered  the  cham-  I  desecration,  he  was  so  disgusted  that  he 
btr.  Thus  passed  away  the  spirit  of]  burned  the  rest.  Tliirty-one  dramas 
Molit're  on  the  17th  February,  1G73,  in  i  have  survived,  and  are  listened  to  w'ith 
the  fifty-first  year  of  his  age.  His  per-  ]  delight  even  now  ;  but  many  others  he 
secution  ended  not  even  with  his  life,  for  j  had  written  are  lost.  He  left  behind  him 
the  very  priests  who  would  not  hear  his  both  unpublished  MSS.  and  unfinished 
last  confession  refused  to  bury  him  be-  |  pieces ;  but  his  •widow  completed  her 
cause  he  had  not  madeone.  Upon  this  his  w’ork  of  destruction  by  giving  them  away 
widow  applied  tothe  Archbishop  of  Paris,  w’ithout  a  care  for  their  value,  to  an  act- 
Harlay  de  Chamjtvallon,  of  infamous  or,  who  kept  them  until  his  death,  when 
memory,  who  continned  the  decision  of  they  were  sold  as  waste  pa|)er,  and  prob- 
I  the  priests  of  St.  Eustache,  and  declined  ably  destroyed.  There  were  three  chil- 
to  interfere.  He,  Harlay  deChampvallon,  dren  born  of  his  unfortunate  union  with 
false  ]aiest.  whose  iiatMn  with  Madame  de  this  woman,  only  one  of  whom,  a  daugh- 
Bretonvilliers  was  for  years  the  scandal  j  ter,  survived.  Madame  Moliere  after 
of  all  Paris,  and  procured  for  that  lady  the  death  of  her  husband  fell  in  with  an 
1  the  title  of  “  La  Catht^rale,”  in  allusion  actor  named  Guerin,  who  submitted  to 
to  the  episcopal  rank  of  her  lover.  Ma-  all  her  capric'es  and  induced  her  to  marry 
.dame  Molicre  then  turned  her  steps  to  him,  when  he  immediately  developed 
.the  King,  who  received  her  coldly,  but  his  tree  character,  ill-used  her,  spent  her 
for  the  sake  of  decency  interfered,  and  money,  and  beat  her.  Guerin  was  the 
.  desired  this  blameless  bishop  to  find  sotne  avenger  of  Moliere.  Thus  ends  the  his- 
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tory  of  one  of  the  greatest  poet*  France  1 
has  ever  prodnced,  a  polish^  versifier,  a  I 
keen  delineator  of  ch  iracter,  a  merciless  | 
satirist ;  his  works  contain  a  refm-toire  of 
human  follies  and  human  weaknesses, 
which  the  world  will  always  contemplate 
with  pleasure,  and  may  ever  study  with 
profit.  In  jiersonal  appearance  he  was  of  a 
dark  complexion,  above  the  middle  height, 
of  noble  carriage,  not  handsome  in  feat¬ 
ures  sjive  when  lit  up  by  the  indescribable 
beauty  of  intellectual  emotion.  He  was  j 
generous  to  the  poor,  warm-hearted  and 
faithful  to  his  iriends;  he  lived  down  ' 
even  the  animosity  of  the  courtiers,  who  I 
uhiitiately  came  to  like  him.  The  King,  [ 
whatever  his  motives  were  for  adopting  ' 
him  into  his  favor — and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  those  motives  at  the 
first  were  selfish — grew  to  like  him,  al¬ 
ways  defended  and  protected  him,  and 
ultimately  became  veiy  attached  to  him, 
perhaps  as  much  as  it  was  possible  for  a  : 
man  of  his  nature.  An  amusing  instance  ! 
is  recorded  of  his  attachment  On  one  ' 
ocx^asion  he  heard  that  his  favonte  had  : 
b<*en  contemptuously  treated  by  other  | 
officers  of  the  household,  who  had  refus-  i 
ed  to  sit  at  table  with  the  ]>layer,  and,  : 
knowing  his  courtiers  hated  him,  he  re¬ 
solved  upon  giving  them  all  a  lesson ; 
so  one  morning,  when  alone  w'ith  Mo-  ' 
Here,  he  asked  him  to  partike  of  some  ' 
refreshment  with  him;  a  cold  fowl  was  ' 
served  up,  and  the  king  and  the  poet  sat 
down  together.  Louis  then  ordered 
those  who  were  waiting  in  the  ante-  , 
chamber  lobe  admitted,  and  thus  addres-  | 
sed  them  ; — “  You  see  me  making  Mo-  ; 
Here  eat  wdth  me  because  my  valets  de 
chambre  do  not  think  him  worthy  to 
eat  with  them !”  Imagination  can  pic-  ] 
ture  the  amazement  with  which  they 
gazed  upon  the  scene — this  poor  player  ; 
enjo)  ing  a  familiarity  which  had  never  ' 
been  permitted  to  the  best  of  them. 
The  consequence  was  amusing;  these 
fluttering  gaudy  butterflies  flattered  and 
fawned  upon  him,  and  deluged  with  in- 1 
vit-itions  the  man  whom  they  had  insult-  ' 
ed  and  despised  simply  because  he  had 
picked  a  bone  with  the  King.  We  have 
not  spared  our  condemiiation  of  Molitu^'s 
vices ;  but  it  is  ouly  fair  to  remai'k,  in 


concluding  our  summary  of  his  character, 
that  those  vices  were  the  vices  of  his 
time  and  the  vices  of  his  youth ;  but  we 
find  that  as  he  advanced  in  years,  and 
when  the  unholy  fires  of  his  p.assion  were 
burnt  out  in  him,  his  character  became 
noble,  generous,  and  tender.  For  what¬ 
ever  be  did  before  his  marriage  he  ma^ 
plead  the  excuse  of  youth  and  inexperi¬ 
ence  ;  but  there  is  nothing  on  record  to 
show  that  after  his  marriage  he  was  un¬ 
faithful  to  his  wife,  worthless  aud  faith¬ 
less  as  she  was  to  him.  If  ever  a  man's 
works  redeem  his  life,  surely  the  patient 
uncomplaining  spirit  with  which  he  bore 
his  terrible  domestic  misfortunes  have 
redeemed  the  eiTors  of  this  man's  youth. 
Harassed  on  all  sides,  deceived  by  his 
friends,  tw’ico  by  those  who  owed  their 
fortune  to  his  generosity,  yet  he  failed 
not,  sinned  not,  but  bore  his  cross  patient¬ 
ly  unto  death.  Now,  what  is  to  be  learn¬ 
ed  from  this  man's  life  1  Surely  some¬ 
thing.  We  have  dragged  him  out  from 
the  smouldering  remains  of  that  gajr  life, 
we  have  foraged  in  the  dusty  nibbish  of 
that  frivolous  court,  among  the  rouge- 
pots,  the  torn  tapestry,  the  ragged  peri¬ 
wigs,  and  moth-ejiten  splendor  of  that 
glorious  iieriod,  to  get  at  something  like 
an  idea  of  what  Molicre  really  was.  Two 
hundred  years  have  rolleil  away  since  he 
lived  and  moved  on  the  earth,  yet  his  life 
is  still  interesting  and  instructive,  as  in 
fact  is  the  life  of  every  man.  That  of  the 
humblest  has  a  dramatic  interest  for  us 
for  this  very  reason,  that  in  one  man's 
life  we  see  something  of  our  own.  “  I 
felt  like  that — there  is  the  result  of  what 
I  am  actually  at  this  very  moment  about” 
The  human  heart  is  the  same  in  all  ages 
and  circumstances,  throbs  with  the  same 
emotions,  loves  aud  hates,  sorrows  and 
rejoices,  sins  and  repents  in  just  the  same 
I  sad  and  changeless  monotony  as  ever. 
IjCt  us,  then,  each  one,  humbly  try  to 
learn  something  from  the  career  of  a 
brother — it  is  the  best  school  of  wisdom, 

;  and  most  truly  “  the  proper  study  of  man- 
'  kind for  there  is  something  in  the  con- 
^  tempiation  of  a  human  life,  from  which 
they  who  follow  after  evil  may  take  a 
warning,  aud  they  who  strive  after  good 
may  draw  encouragement 
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Leiaare  Hour. 

PROFESSOR  JOHN  PHILLIPS. 

The  eminent  geologist  the  subject  of 
this  notice,  and  the  President-elect  of  the  j 
British  Association  for  the  current  year,  | 
was  born  on  Uie  25th  December,  1800,  a  i 
year  which  may  be  held  to  pre-date  the  ■ 
birth  of  the  science  to  which  he  has  so  i 
eealously  devoted  himself.  Prior  to  that 
time  geology  can  scarcely  be  s^d  to  have  ‘ 
taken  form  as  a  positive  and  distinct 
branch  of  knowledge,  or  to  have  ad-  i 
vanced  beyond  the  dommn  of  ingenious  | 
speculation.  Before  the  close  of  tlie  eigh-  I 
teenth  century,  it  is  true,  the  views  of  the 
enthusiastic  and  eloquent  W enter  as  to 
the  aqueous  origin  of  the  earth’s  crust, 
and  the  order  of  the  succession  of  rocks, 
were  propounded  to  his  students  in  his 
lecture-room  at  Freyber^;  but,  while 
Werner’s  system  of  classiBcation  was  a 
decided  advance  in  the  right  direction, 
the  hypothesis  with  which  it  was  associ¬ 
ated  was  largely  erroneous.  The  con¬ 
flicting  opinions  of  Dr.  James  Hutton, 
of  Edinburgh,  enunciated  in  his  “  Theo¬ 
ry  of  the  Earth,”  were  first  published  in 
1795.  The  contest  long  and  keenly 
maintaine<l  between  the  disciples  of  W er- 
ner  and  Hutton — the  partisans  of  the  ri¬ 
val  agents  of  w'ater  and  fire — was  sulnto- 
quenlly  closed  by  the  aid  of  observation 
and  a  more  accurate  know’ledge  of  geo¬ 
logical  facts.  Hutton  himself,  with  his 
own  eyes,  had  derived  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  his  theory  of  igneous  action  from 
ins|>ecting  veins  of  injected  granite  ]>en- 
etrating  the  overlying  schists  of  Glen 
TilL  Playfair,  in  1802,  lent  further  con¬ 
firmation  to  the  views  of  the  Scottish 
philosopher,  by  the  publication  of  his 
*•  Blustrations  of  the  Huttonian  Theory 
of  the  Eiarth.”  Fire  and  water,  not  wa¬ 
ter  alone  as  maintained  by  Werner,  are 
now  universally  recognizetl  as  the  great 
agents  of  geological  change.  Ijeaving 
the  consideration  of  elementary  princi¬ 
ples,  succeeding  investigators,  in  the 
^irit  of  the  Baconian  method,  and  by 
cunt  of  laborious  observation  and  the  se¬ 
vere  induction  of  facts,  have  been  sig¬ 
nally  snccessml  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  varied  phenomena  presented  by  the  * 
strata  of  the  earth,  and,  by  their  united 
and  devoted  efforts  in  the  course  of  the  ' 


last  sixty  years,  have  secured  for  geology 
a  place  among  sciences  most  surely  es¬ 
tablished. 

The  ftrst  in  order  of  time  and  merit  of 
these  practical  British  geologists,  these 
men  of  the  field  and  the  hammer,  and  to 
whose  labors  science  ow'es  so  much,  w’as 
W^illiam  Smith,  “  the  father  of  English 
geology.”  This  pioneer  of  a  host  of  ex¬ 
plorers  deserv'es  honorable  mention  in  any 
sketch,  however  slight,  of  geological 
progress.  Sj)ecially  in  this  article  it  is 
befitting  to  allude  to  his  labors  and  dis¬ 
coveries,  because  Professor  Phillips  is 
the  nephew  of  this  remarkable  man,  and, 
as  his  pupil  and  assistant,  was  more  or 
less  assocuated  with  him  in  all  his  under¬ 
takings  from  1815  until  his  death  in  1839. 
In  the  memoir  of  William  Smith  written 
by  Professor  Phillips,  and  published  in 
1844,  he  refers  to  himself  as  *‘an  orphan 
who  benefilted  by  his  goodness,  a  pupil 
who  was  brought  up  under  his  care.” 
At  an  early  age,  it  appears,  the  nephew 
became  an  inmate  of  his  uncle’s  home, 
and  shared  with  him  in  all  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  his  fortunes.  Not  uufrequently 
do  we  meet  in  the  writings  of  our  author 
an  appreciative  and  affectionate  notice  of 
his  uncle's  laliors  and  kiiid-hearteilness. 
To  him  he  dedicates  his ‘‘ Illustrations 
of  the  (ieology  of  Yorkshire,”  referring 
to  his  uncle  as  having  s]K‘nt  his  life  in  es¬ 
tablishing  the  philosophictal  principles  of 
geology,  and  iu  applying  them  when  os- 
tablisheil  to  practical  use,  and  subscrib¬ 
ing  himself  “  liis  affectionate  nephew  and 
graUdiil  pupil,  John  Phillips.” 

William  Smith,  otherwise  known  as 
“  Strata  Smith,”  a  title  which  designated 
his  favorite  pursuits,  and  at  the  same 
time  distinguished  him  from  others  of 
the  Smith  family,  was  born  at  Cliurchill, 
in  Oxfordshire,  in  17G9,  of  a  race  of  far¬ 
mers,  bom  and  bred,  as  he  loved  to  tell, 
on  the  Oolite,  the  soils  of  which  his  an¬ 
cestors  had  cultivated  for  ages.  Tere- 
bratula;  and  other  Oolitic  fossils  were 
the  playthings  of  his  childhood.  Begin¬ 
ning  life  as  a  land-surveyor,  his  natural¬ 
ly  strong  {lowers  of  observation,  sliarii- 
ened  still  more  by  his  employment,  le<l 
him  to  note  differences  of  strata  ami  soil 
in  the  tracts  of  country  which  he  required 
to  traverse.  Becoming,  through  circum¬ 
stances,  a  mineral  surveyor  and  civil  en¬ 
gineer,  in  the  course  of  his  professional 
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avocations  he  traveled  many  thousand 
miles  through  a  variety  of  lands  of  great 
geological  interest,  and  which  he  keenly 
Bcnitinized.  From  Bath  as  a  starting- 
point,  he  carried  out  a  systematic  explor¬ 
ation  of  the  seeond.ary  fonnations,  which 
he  found  to  run  across  the  country  from  ! 
north-east  to  south-west,  to  lie  in  a  cer-  ^ 
tiiin  determinate  order,  and  each  group  ^ 
of  rocks  to  contain  fossils  peculiar  to  it- 1 
self.  This  led  him  to  establish  the  im- 1 
portiint  doctrine,  in  this  country  hitherto 
unsurmised,  of  the  identification  of  strata  ; 
by  their  fossil  contents  ;  and  thus,  as  has  ! 
l)een  said,  “  he  l.aid  deej)  and  broad  the  | 
foundations  on  which  others  are  now 
erecting  an  elegant  and  richly-sculpture<l  ^ 
temple  of  science.”  In  consideration  of  I 
his  meritorious  exertions  made  amid ' 
many  difficulties,  but  mainly  of  his  great ! 
merit  as  an  original  discoverer  in  English  ' 
geology,  the  first  Wollaston  medel,  with  { 
the  sum  of  twenty  guineas,  was  awarded 
to  William  Smith  by  Professor  Se<lg- ! 
wick,  then  President  of  the  (ItHdogical ! 
Society,  at  its  meeting  on  the  IGth  of' 
February,  18,S1,  ! 

The  celebrated  “  Map  of  the  Stmta  of 
England  and  Wales,”  a  truly  Herculean  i 
task,  and  acc'omplished  by  his  sole  .and  ' 
unaide<l  labors,  wjis  publishe<l  l>y  Mr. 
Smith  in  1815.  It  is  contained  in  fifteen 
large  sheets,  and  engrave<i  on  a  scjile  of  [ 
five  miles  to  one  inch,  and  remains  a  me-  ' 
morial  of  what  perseverance  and  genius  ' 
can  aidiieve.  It  is  interesting  to  know 
that,  so  early  as  1800 — the  year  in  which  ' 
his  nephew  w.as  born — Smith  had  framed 
and  colored  a  map  connetrting  the  stnic-  I 
ture  of  the  north  of  England  with  the  ' 
structure  of  the  south-west  districts,  and 
delineatingthe wholeOolite series thiough  ' 
England,  in  some  plains  very  correctly,  { 
and  in  others  with  a  general  approach  to  ^ 
accuracy.  This  historically  valuable  map 
remains  in  possession  of  his  nephew. 
After  the  publication  of  the  “  great  map” 
in  1815,  Mr.  Smith  was  engaged  in  con¬ 
structing  maps  of  counties  and  geologi¬ 
cal  sections,  m  surveying  for  which,  and 
in  their  actual  production,  he  was  large¬ 
ly  assisted  by  Mr.  Phillips.  According 
to  an  established  custom  on  all  such  tours, 
he  was  employed  in  sketching  parts  of 
the  road,  and  noticing  in  maps  the  geo- 
logitail  features  of  the  country. 

lu  these  surveys,  and  in  the  produc¬ 


tion  of  the  twenty-one  geological  maps, 
in  which  their  results  were  graphically 
recorded,  the  uncle  and  nephew,  were 
associated  from  1819  to  1824  ;  and  thus 
was  acquired  by  the  latter  that  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  physical  structure 
and  stratification  of  England  by  which 
he  is  distinguished,  and  that  practical 
knowledge  of  geology  which  has  render¬ 
ed  him  so  acceptable  and  valuable  a 
teacher. 

The  “  Philosophical  Magazine”  for  Au- 
gtist,  1827,  contains  the  earliest  of  Mr. 
Phillips’s  very  numerous  contributions 
to  geological  literature ;  it  is  entitled 
“On  the  Direction  of  Diluvial  Currents 
in  Yorkshire,”  and  was  first  read  as  a 
pa[>er  before  the  Yorkshire  Philosophi¬ 
cal  Society  in  Noveml)er  1826.  This  so¬ 
ciety  had  been  instituted  by  scientific 
men  belonging  to  the  city  and  county  of 
York  a  few  years  previously.  The  ac¬ 
quirements  of  Mr.  Phillips,  and  his  suc¬ 
cess  as  a  lecturer,  brought  him  into  no¬ 
tice.  In  1824  he  was  intrusted  with  the 
task  of  arranging  the  fossils  of  the  socie¬ 
ty’s  museum,  and  in  the  following  year 
he  was  appointed  its  keeper.  In  1829 
the  c'ollections  of  the  York  Museum  were 
removed  to  a  new  building  erecteil  in 
the  grounds  of  St  Mary’s  Abbey,  and 
the  keeper  was  domiciled  in  the  house 
which  had  formerly  been  the  gate  of  the 
abbey.  These  were  congenial  quarters  ; 
and,  indee<l,  from  allusions  in  his  writ¬ 
ings,  it  is  evident  that  York  held,  and 
still  holds,  a  warm  pljice  in  his  affections. 
In  an  address  delivered  on  the  occasion 
of  0|)ening  the  new  institute  at  York  ha 
calls  attention  to  the  locality  of  the  city 
and  character  of  the  county,  as  “  e8|K.*ci- 
ally  destined  to  direct  and  encourage  the 
study  of  nature  and  researches  into  the 
history  of  man.”  To  the  student  of 
British  history  he  claims  York  as  offer¬ 
ing  unrivaled  memories.  “  Around  us,” 
he  says,  “still  remain  the  walls  which 
guarded  the  Roman  legions ;  here  died 
the  lioman  emjwror ;  within  those  walls 
the  Saxon  earl  op|>osed  the  Norman  con¬ 
queror  ;  the  city  yet  })Ossesses  some  of 
her  splendid  abbeys ;  and  still  we  may 
walk  round  the  V)attlement8  from  which 
Newcastle  and  his  Royalists  defied  the 
Cromwellians  under  Fairfax  before  the 
fatal  field  of  Marston  Moor.”  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  “  Illustrations  of  the  Geology 
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of  Yorkshire”  already  referred  to  (in  ob¬ 
taining  the  materials  for  which  he  in¬ 
curred  an  immense  amount  of  labor,  hav¬ 
ing  ascended  almost  every  high  moun¬ 
tain  of  tlie  county,  explored  every  valley, 
and  ascertained  the  thickness  of  the  strata 
by  above  one  thousand  barometrical  ob¬ 
servations),  we  should  naturally  have  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  pen  of  our  author  such 
a  work  as  we  find  he  has  actually  pro¬ 
duced  in  his  “Rivers,  Mountains,  and 
Sea-coast  of  Yorkshire.”  In  its  pages 
will  be  found  an  accurate  and  graphic 
accouut  of  the  principal  features  of  the 
physical  geography,  the  climate,  antiqui¬ 
ties,  and  ancient  races  of  the  county  of 
York.  It  is  admirably  fitted — and  such, 
indeed,  was  the  writer’s  aim — “  to  win  j 
from  the  hasty  traveler  an  hour’s  delay  ^ 
St  the  railway-station,  a  day's  wandering  ' 
by  the  waterfalls,  a  week’s  rambling  over  j 
rocky  hills,  and  to  plead  with  the  resi-  | 
dents  of  Yorkshire  for  a  better  knowl- 1 
edge  of  its  natural  beauties  and  the  me-  j 
morials  of  its  old  inhabitants."  In  the  | 
preface  to  this  volume  occurs  the  follow-  , 
ing  paragi-aph,  which  bears  out  what  we  ! 
have  said  as  to  the  evident  affection  of  | 
Professor  Phillips  for  York  and  York-  | 
shire.  “  From  childhood,”  he  says,  “  my  | 
attention  has  been  fixed  on  the  great 
county  in  which  most  of  the  labors  and  , 
enjoyments  of  my  life  have  been  ex- ' 
perienced.  TH)ng  before  my  eyes  i-ested 
on  the  mountains  of  the  north  of  Eng-  j 
land,  tlie  mighty  form  of  Ingleborough 
was  engraved  on  my  imagination  by 
many  a  vivid  description ;  and  when  I 
crossed  the  old  Gothic  bridge,  and  be¬ 
held  the  glorious  church  wliich  is  the 
pride  and  veneration  of  Yorkshire,  it 
was  but  the  realization  of  a  long-indulged 
dream  of  boyhood.” 

Professor  Philips,  as  we  have  iiitima-  | 
ted,  holds  this  year  the  honoretl  |K>Ht  of 
President  of  tlie  British  Association.  It 
is  intere.sling  to  recall,  in  connection  ‘ 
with  this  fact,  that  thirty-four  yeanj  ago 
this  now  celebrated  IkkIv  originated  in  a 
letter  addressed  by  Sir  David  (then  Dr.) 
Brewster  to  Mr.  Phillijis,  as  one  of  the 
aecretaries  of  the  Yorkshire  Philosophi¬ 
cal  Society.  The  proposal  was  w.arinly 
approved  and  encouiaged  by  the  society, 
which  issued  a  circular  letter  to  the 
members  of  scientific  societies  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  to  persons  inter-  > 


ested  in  scientific  pursuits,  or  known  as 
active  cultivators  and  promotera  of 
science,  inviting  their  attendance  at 
York,  to  found  an  association  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  character  for  the  advancement  of 
science.  Accordingly,  on  the  morning 
of  the  27th  of  September,  1831,  the 
theatre  of  the  York  Museum  was  filled 
by  an  assemblage  of  more  than  three 
hundred  persons,  including  many  tmi- 
nebt  men,  and  members  of  learuetl  and 
scientific  societies  from  all  parts  of  the 
countiy.  Not  only  did  it  rest  with  the 
savatu  of  York  to  give  a  cordial  wel¬ 
come  and  to  show  all  hospitality  to  the 
distinguished  strangera  whom  their  in¬ 
vitation  had  convened,  but  upon  them 
also  devolved  the  arrangements  for  the 
first  meeting,  and  the  preparation  of  a 
]>lan  of  the  proposed  permanent  associa¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Phillips  acted  as  secretary  of 
the  committee  of  management,  and  upon 
him  necessarily  rested  the  larger  share 
of  the  onerous  duties  connected  with  tiie 
founding  of  the  new  institution.  These 
duties  could  not,  however,  have  been 
intrusted  to  better  hands.  Mr.  Phillips, 
in  his  official  capacity,  communicateil  a 
statement  to  the  meeting,  showing  the 
steps  taken  by  the  Yorkshire  soiaety 
in  furtherance  of  the  common  object. 
Viscount  Milton,  the  chairman  of  the 
society  was  the  firat  President  of  the 
British  Association,  and  its  secretaries 
were  ajtpointed  the  local  secretaries  for 
York.  The  aim  of  the  As*»ociation,  as 
settled  by  its  founders  at  York,  which  it 
may  be  well  on  the  present  occasion  to 
recall,  is  “to  give  a  stronger  impulse 
and  a  more  systematic  direction  to  sci¬ 
entific  enquiry  ;  to  promote  the  inter¬ 
course  of  those  who  cultivate  science  in 
different  parts  of  the  British  Empire 
with  one  another  and  with  foreign  phi¬ 
losophers  ;  to  obtain  a  more  general  at¬ 
tention  to  the  objects  of  si'ience,  aiul  a 
removal  of  any  disadvantages  of  a  pub¬ 
lic  Lind  which  impedes  its  progress.” 
The  city  of  York  may  well  feel  proud  of 
lieing  tlie  cradle  of  an  institution  hither¬ 
to  so  successful,  and  destined  in  future 
to  exert  an  influence  not  less  signal  on 
the  progre.ss  of  science.  For  its  suc¬ 
cess  and  efficiency  from  that  time  to  the 
present  the  British  Association  is  indebt¬ 
ed  to  no  one  more  than  to  the  man  who 
this  yeai'  occupies  the  disUiiguished  posi- 
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tion  of  President.  Professor  PhUlips, at  the 
■econd  iiieetinsjf  at  Oxford,  in  1832,  wa.s 
chosen  assistant  general  secretary.  Tlie  j 
energy,  industry,  and  courtesy  displayed  j 
during  his  long  tenure  of  this  ditHcnlt 
post  are  renietnl)cred  with  warmest  ap¬ 
preciation  bv  all  old  members  of  the  As- 1 
sociation.  In  that  official  capacity  he 
has  edited  the  numerous  volumes  of  re¬ 
ports  and  transactions  since  piibli-hed 
under  its  name,  besides  discharging  the 
many  duties  oonnecte<l  with  its  stated 
annual  gatherings — duties  general,  offi¬ 
cial,  and  scientific — and  involving  a 
large  correspondence,  .and  frequent  corn- 
nninications  with  loc.al  officers  ;  and  to 
these  services  must  be  added  the  nu¬ 
merous  original  and  v.aluable  papers  rea<l 
from  yejir  to  year  before  the  different 
sections. 

Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche  was  the  founder 
and  untiring  promoter  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Great  Britain.  This  p;itriotic 
man  and  aealous  geologist  was  fortunate 
in  attaching  to  his  stiff  so  efficient  a 
member  as  Mr.  Phillips,  whose  ability 
as  a  palsBontologist  he  desired  to  turn 
specially  to  account.  Through  Sir 
Henry,  Mr.  Phillips  received  in.structions 
from  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  her 
Majesty's  Tre.asury  to  examine  and  de¬ 
scribe,  for  the  pur|>ose  of  publication, 
the  organic  remains  of  the  older  strata 
observed  in  the  course  of  the  Geological 
Survey.  Tlie  result  of  these  instructions 
was  a  work  entitled  “  Figures  and  De¬ 
scriptions  of  the  PaliBozoio  Fossils  of 
Cornwall,  Devon,  and  West  Somerset.” 
Much  care  and  labor  were  expended  on 
the  preparation  of  this  volume.  Mr 
Phillips  found  it  necessary  to  visit  a 
number  of  lociilities  in  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall,  and  to  make  drawings  on  the 
spot,  when,  from  the  disintegrateil  con¬ 
dition  of  the  stone,  the  fossils  could  not 
be  removeil.  Several  private  collections 
were  also  examined  and  made  use  of. 
Previously  to  these  labors  there  had 
been  almost  no  original  determination 
of  Devon.««hire  fossils.  The  figures  are 
all  from  drawings,  with  very  few  excep¬ 
tions,  in.ade  by  Mr.  Phillips  himself  with 
the  specimens  l)efore  him  ;  and  the  de¬ 
scriptions  also  convey  his  impressions 
from  the  sight  of  the  objects,  except  in 
very  few  cases  where  the  original  author 
is  quoted.  To  277  animal  structures  iu 


these  palasozoic  strata  the  author  of  this 
work  hiis  applieil  names,  and  has  illus¬ 
trated  them  by  aliout  7.50  figures.  Reck¬ 
oning  the  probable  numlier  of  the  species 
at  from  three  to  four  hundreil,  he  ob¬ 
serves:  “Upon  a  basis  so  ample  there 
ougl't  to  be  no  unusual  difficulty  in 
founding  satisfactory  conclusions  touch¬ 
ing  the  geological  age  of  the  deposits 
which  contiiin  them,  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  animals  were  intro¬ 
duced  into  this  part  of  the  ancient  sea, 
and  the  conditions  of  their  existence 
therein.” 

j  In  1810  Mr.  Phillips  resigned  the 
charge  of  the  York  Museum,  but  con¬ 
tinued  to  superintend  the  geological 
collection  as  one  of  the  honorary  cura¬ 
tors  until  1814,  when  he  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  the  examination  of  the  M.ilvern 
district,  the  result  of  which  will  Ixj  found 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  , 
the  Geological  Survey,  under  the  title 
“  The  Malvern  Hills  compareil  with  the 
P.ilajozoic  District  of  Abberley.”  In 
the  same  year  he  was  appointed  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Geology  in  the  University  of 
Dublin.  Previously,  from  183.7,  he  h.ad 
filled  the  clmir  of  geology  in  King’s 
College,  Lon<lon.  Uf>on  the  de:ith  of 
Mr.  Strickland,  in  18.5.3,  who  h.ad  per¬ 
formed  the  duties  of  the  chair  of  geology 
in  place  of  Dr.  Huckland  at  Oxford,  Mr. 
Phillips  was  appointed  to  the  vacant 
post ;  and,  on  the  recent  demise  of  Dr. 
Buckland,  he  became  his  successor,  :is 
Reader  in,  or  Professor  of  Geology  in 
the  University  of  Oxford.  As  a  teacher 
of  geology  Mr.  Phillips  has  h.id  a 
lengthened  experience  ;  he  is,  besides, 
in  .all  respects  eminently  qualified  ;  his 
knowledge  of  the  science,  both  theoreti¬ 
cal  and  practical,  is  extensive  and  accu¬ 
rate,  and  his  language  simple  and  per¬ 
spicuous.  In  Yorkshire  he  early  be¬ 
came  popular  as  a  lecturer  on  natural 
science.  In  the  Metropolis  he  has  de- 
livereil  lectures  at  the  Royal  and  the 
London  Institutions  ;  .also  at  University 
College  he  h.as  given  an  extensive  course 
of  lectures  on  geology,  to  students.  “  HU 
knowledge,”  s,ays  a  well-infbrined  writer, 

“  of  the  allieil  dep.artments  of  science — 
of  general  physics,  chemistry,  mineralo¬ 
gy,  and  natur.al  hi.story  —  renders  hU 
lectures,  as  well  as  his  printed  works,  of 
1  great  value,  in  conveying  comprehensive 
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views  of  the  earth’s  structure  and  physi-  I 
cal  history ;  while  the  skill  in  drawing 
which  is  shoisTi  by  the  graphic  illustra¬ 
tions  both  of  his  lectures  and  publica- : 
tions  (and  in  which  the  late  Thomas 
Webster  was  his  only  rival  among  Eng¬ 
lish  geologists)  has  imparteii  to  him 
great  advantages  in  describing  natural 
phenomena,  and  fordbly  recommends 
the  ]»ractioe  of  drawing  to  all  students 
of  natural  history.” 

In  1845  the  Wollaston  medal  was 
awardtHi  to  Professor  Phillips  by  the 
President  of  the  (ieological  Society,  in 
consideration  of  his  valuable  works  on 
geology;  and  in  when  President, 

he,  in  turn,  awarded  the  medal  to  Mr. 
Darwin,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  fund  to 
Mr.  Charles  Peach,  as  a  real  and  saga¬ 
cious  disc-overer  among  the  rocks  of  the 
north  of  Scotland.  On  this  occasion  he 
delivered  the  usual  annual  address,  in 
which  he  referred  to  the  constantly  en¬ 
larging  field  of  geological  observation, 
and  remarked  that  the  series  of  British 
stiata  had  now  become  so  well  known, 
in  its  general  sequence  and  principal  lo¬ 
cal  variations,  as  that  there  was  hardly 
one  stratum  whose  place  was  doubtful. 
One  of  Professor  Phillips  most  recent 
works  is  entitled  “Life  on  the  Earth; 
its  Origin  and  Succession,”  which  is  ded¬ 
icated  to  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Latimer 
Neville,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Cambridge,  a»id  is  the  substance 
of  the  Rede  Lecture  delivered  under  his 
auspices  to  thatUnivei’sity  in  May  1860. 
In  dealing  with  his  theme  the  author 
})refers  the  terms  Palieozoic  (ancient 
life),  Mesozoic  (middle  life),  and  C*no- 
fx>ic  (recent  life)  to  the  ordinary  titles, 
Primary,  Secondarj’,  and  Tertiary,  as 
more  accurately  inducting  the  three 
p-eat  divisions  of  the  strata  of  the  earth 
which  represent  the  three  corresponding 
portions  of  geolopcal  time.  Embrami 
III  the  Pala'ozoic  formations  are  the  stra¬ 
tified  groups  of  rocks  known  as  the  Si¬ 
lurian,  Devonian,  Carboniferous,  and 
Pennian  systems.  The  Mesozoic  strata 
include  the  Triassic,  Oolitic,  and  Creta¬ 
ceous  systems,  and  the  Caenozoic,  the 
Tertiary  and  Post-Tertiary  systems. 
When  referring  to  the  lower  Palaeozoic 
strata,  and  to  what  he  terms  “  the  beau- 
titiil  system  of  life  which  they  contain” 
— strata  which  for  many  years  engaged 


the  attention  of  Murchison  and  Sedg¬ 
wick — he  prefers  to  use  the  compound 
term  Siluro-Cambrian,  or  Cambro-Silu- 
rian,  as  if  by  way  of  reconciling  the 
clmms  of  geologists  so  distinguishwl, 
and  to  bury  the  recollection  of  the  keen 
discussions  connected  with  the  nomeu- 
clature  of  these  ancient  rocks. 

While  disclaiming  all  novelty  in  his 
views  advanced  on  the  conditions  and 
limitations  of  life — being,  in  fact,  the 
views  commonly  accepted  by  naturalists 
and  geologists — he  takes  occasion  to  pay 
a  tribute  of  admiration  and  respect  to 
the  eminent  man  who  fills  the  chair  of 
geology  in  the  L^niversity  of  Cambridge. 
“  Here  in  Cambridge,”  he  says,  “  I 
know  that  these  and  other  great  results 
of  the  contemplation  of  nature  are  well 
comprehended,  since  you  have  all  along 
had  the  advantage  of  hearing  them  from 
the  eloquent  lips  of  the  noblest  of 
English  geologists,  your  pride  and 
my  pride.  Professor  Sedgwick.”  So 
afterwards,  in  referring  to  the  theoriei 
of  the  author  of  the  “  Vestiges  of  the 
Natural  Ilistorj’  of  Creation,”  our  au¬ 
thor  can  find  no  words  more  suitable  to 
convey  his  own  repudiation  of  them  than 
those  of  Sedgwick  :  “  Geology,  not  seen 
through  the  mist  of  any  theory,  but  taken 
as  a  plain  succession  of  monuments  and 
facts,  offers  one  firm  accumulative  argu- 
meni  against  the  hyjiothesis  of  develo})- 
ment.”  There  is  ^so  a  like  concurrence 
of  opinion  betw'een  the  geologicjil  pro¬ 
fessors  of  the  sister  universities  in  their 
n*jection  of  the  Darwinian  hyjiothesis  of 
the  origin  of  sjiecies,  a  rejection  as  thor¬ 
ough  as  that  accorded  to  the  conclusions 
of  the  author  of  the  “  Vestiges.”  “  No 
one,”  he  sjiys,  “  who  has  ailvanced  so 
far  in  philosophy  .os  to  have  thuught  of 
one  thing  in  relation  to  another  will 
ever  be  satisfied  with  laws  which  had 
no  author,  works  which  had  no  maker, 
co-ordinations  which  had  no  desipier.” 

I  Professor  Phillips  brings  to  the  con- 
:  sideration  of  the  great  subject  of  the  or- 
;  igin  and  succession  of  life  on  the  earth 
the  spirit  of  a  reverent  philosophy,  and 
a  dtiep  sense  of  the  inability  of  human 
,  reason  and  research  to  penetrate  its  mys¬ 
tery.  “Nature,”  he  says,  “in  a  large 
sense,  is  the  expression  of  a  Divine 
Idea — the  "“harmonious  whole  of  this 
world  of  matter  and  life.  Man,  included 
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in  this  whole,  is  endowed  with  the  sa- 1 
cred  and  wonderful  power  of  standing 
in  some  degree  apart,  so  as  to  observe 
the  course,  investigate  the  laws,  and 
measure  the  direct  and  inexhaustible 
powers  which  surround  him  and  pene¬ 
trate  him.  The  knowledge  thus  slowly 
acquired  is  contained  in  two  great  hu¬ 
man  IDKAS — the  idea  of  force  as  produc-  * 
ing  phenomena,  and  of  txvne  as  determi¬ 
nating  the  succession  and  duration  of 
these.”  Nor  can  we  refrain  from  quot¬ 
ing  the  following  passage,  from  its 
beauty  and  impressiveness  : — “  The  rich 
variety  of  the  earth’s  surface,  as  it  is 
now  possessed  by  man  is  the  legacy  of 
many  long  ages  of  busy  nature  laboring 
to  uj)heave  the  mountains  and  depress 
the  seas,  and  carefully  storing  up  the 
treasures  of  those  distant  years  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  present  f>eriod.  No 
coal-fields,  to  last  even  a  single  century, 
are  now  growing  at  the  mouths  of  our 
rivers  ;  no  metallic  veins  are  spreading 
through  the  rocks  that  we  cj»n  explore  ; 
no  great  catastrophe  breaks  down  the 
barriers  of  seas  or  opens  ])ictnres«pie 
glens  through  the  ridges  of  the  moun¬ 
tains.  Yet  the  forces  whose  accumu¬ 
lates!  elTects  seem  to  us  so  mighty  are 
still  alive,  and  still  give  proof  of  their 
power  to  make  further  change  in  the 
condition  of  the  globe.”  A  kindred 
spirit  of  reverential  thought  characteri- 
res  also  the  following : — “  Life  appears 
in  all  the  hal>itable  sj)aces  of  land,  and 
sea,  and  air,  filling  each  with  beings  ca¬ 
pable  of  enjoying  their  own  existence 
and  of  ministering  to  the  bodily  wants 
and  intellectual  longings  of  the  one  ob- 
serv’ing  and  reflecting  being,  to  whom 
God  has  committetl  the  wonderful  gift 
of  thoughts  which  reach  back  beyond 
the  origin  of  his  race,  and  stretch  for¬ 
ward  to  a  brighter  futurity.” 

The  writings  of  our  author  are  very  nu¬ 
merous  ;  only  to  a  few  of  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  have  we  alluded  in  the  course  of  this 
sketch.  Volume  4th  of  the  “  J  jibliogrgpLia 
Zoologiie  et  Geologia  ”  of  Agassiz,  pub- 
lishe<f  in  1854,  enumerates  thirty-one 
works,  papers,  or  collections  of  articles 
by  Professor  Phillips :  now  they  exceed 
the  number  of  forty  ;  nor  are  they  of  the 
nature  of  compilations,  but  are  in  most 
cases  the  records  of  original  researches. 
These  works  are  the  result  of  a  lifetime 


of  continuous  and  nnwearied  labor  in 
the  prosecution  of  his  chosen  studies, 
and  entitles  the  author,  although  he  may 
be  surpassed  by  others  in  particular  at¬ 
tainments,  to  be  regarded  as  the  most 
accomplished  geologist  of  his  time.  We 
are  happy  to  add  the  following  testimo¬ 
ny  to  the  character  of  the  man  from  the 
pen  of  one  who  knows  him  well: — “  We 
have  never  met  with  any  man,”  says 
this  friend,  “of  more  amiable  disposi¬ 
tion  and  greater  simplicity  of  character, 
or  of  whom  it  would  be  so  difficult  to 
say  anything  ni«  honum.  Honors  have 
been  heaped  upon  him,  but  they  must 
have  come  unsolicited  and  unbought : 
he  never  took  part  in  any  factious  con¬ 
troversy,  and  we  are  quite  sure  he 
would  never  have  competed  for  any 
prize.” 


l.eirare  Hnur. 

THE  SHADOW  ON  THE  BLIND. 

Alas  I  what  crroni  are  nometimea  coinniitted, 
What  blunders  arc  made,  what  duties  uiiiitted, 
Wliat  seiiudals  arise,  what  mischief  iit  wrought, 
ThroiiRh  want  of  a  moment’a  nflcction  and 
thnuitht ! 

How  ninny  a  fair  re]iutation  has  flown 
ThrouKh  a  stab  in  Uie  dork  from  some  person  un¬ 
known  ; 

Or  some  tale  sptt^d  abroad  with  assidnous  care. 
When  thcatory  the  strictest  insix*ction  would  liear! 
How  often  malice,  and  envy  are  fimnd  ; 
How  often  contention  and  hatred  abound 
Where  true  love  should  exist,  and  harmony  dwell. 
Through  a  misunderstanding,  alas!  who  can  tell? 

Mr.  Ferdinand  Plum  was  a  grocer  by  trade. 

By  attention  and  tact  he  a  fortune  had  made ; 

No  tattler,  nor  maker  of  miiichief  was  he, 

But  ns  honest  a  man  as  you’d  e'er  wi>h  to  see. 

Of  a  chapel,  close  by,  he  was  deacon,  they  say. 
And  his  minister  liv^  just  over  the  way. 

!  Mr.  Plum  was  retiring  to  rest  one  night. 

He  had  just  nndress'd  and  ]iat  out  the  light, 

I  And  pull’d  liack  the  blind 

As  he  peep’d  from  liehind 
I  (Tis  a  custom  with  many  to  do  so  you’ll  findj 
When,  glancing  his  eye, 

He  hapiien’d  to  spy 

On  the  blinds  on  the  opjswite  side — oh,  fie ! 

Two  shadows  ;  each  movement  of  eouisc  he  could 
sec, 

And  tlie  people  were  quarreling  eviilently. 

“  Well  I  never,”  said  Plum,  as  he  witnessed  the 
strife, 

“  I  declare  ’tis  the  minister  lieating  his  wife  !  ” 

;  The  niinister  held  a  thick  stick  in  his  hand, 

I  And  bis  wife  ran  away  as  he  shook  the  brand. 
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Whilst  her  shrieks  end  cries  were  quite  shocking 
to  hear, 

And  the  sounds  came  across  most  remarkably 
clear. 

‘‘  Well,  things  are  deceiving, 

But  ‘seeing’s  b^dieving,’  ” 

Said  Plum  to  himself,  as  he  turn'd  into  bed  ; 

“  Kow,  who  would  have  thought 
That  tnan  would  hare  fought 
And  b.*sten  his  wife  on  her  shoulders  and  head 
With  a  great  big  stick. 

At  least  three  inches  thick  ? 

I  am  sure  her  shrieks  quite  fill'd  me  with  dread. 
I've  a  great  mind  to  bring 
The  whole  of  the  thing 

Before  the  church  memhers;  but.  no,  I  have  read 
A  fwoverh  which  savs  Least  said  soonest  mended.  ” 
And  thus  .\lr.  Plum’s  mild  soliloquy  ended. 

But,  alas!  Mr.  Plum's  eldest  daughter,  Viss  Jane, 
Saw  the  whole  of  the  scene,  and  could  not  refrain 
From  telling  .Miss  Sfxit,  and  v;iss  Spot  told  again 
(Though  of  course  in  strict  confidence)  everyone 
Whom  she  liap[ienod  to  know  what  the  |>ursun  had 
done. 

Fo  the  news  spread  abroad  and  soon  reach’d  the  ear 
Of  the  parson  himself  and  he  traced  it,  1  hciir. 

To  the  author,  Mias  Jane.  .Jane  could  not  deny, 
But  at  the  same  time  she  begg’d  leave  to  defy 
The  parson  to  prove  she  bad  utter’d  a  lie. 

A  church  meeting  was  called:  Mr.  Plum  made  a 
speech. 

Ho  said,  “  Friend^  pray  H<ton  awhile,  I  beseech. 
What  my  daughter  ha.s  said  is  must  certainly  tme, 
Fur  1  saw  the  whole  scene  on  the  same  evening, 
too; 

But.  not  wishing  to  make  an  unpleasantness  rife, 
I  did  not  tell  even  niy  daughter  or  wife. 

But  of  course  ns  Viss  .Jane  saw  the  whole  of  the  act, 
I  think  it  but  right  to  attest  to  the  fact.” 

”  Tis  remarkahiv  strange !"  the  parson  replied  : 
“It  is  plain  Mr.  Plnm  must  MiHf.tkiwf  have  spied ; 
Though  the  wile-b.'ating  story  of  course  is  denied  : 
And  in  that  I  can  »iy  I  am  grossly  belied." 

While  he  ransacks  bus  brain,  and  ponders,  and  tries 
To  recall  any  scene  that  could  ever  give  rise 
I'o  so  monstrous  a  charge,  just  then  his  wife  cries, 
“  I  have  it,  my  love : — you  remember  th.at  night 
When  I  had  such  a  hurrilde,  terrible  fright. 

We  both  were  retiring  that  evening  to  rest — 

I  was  seat ‘d,  my  dear,  and  but  partly  undress’d — 
When  a  nasty  large  rat  jump’d  close  to  my  feet; 
Vy  shrieking  w;is  heard,  I  suppose,  in  the  street; 
You  c.iught  up  the  poker,  and  ran  round  the  room, 
And  at  last  knot  k’d  the  rat,  and  ao  seal’d  its  doom. 
Our  shadows,  my  love,  must  have  play’d  on  the 
blind ; 

And  this  is  the  mystery  solv’d  yon  will  find.” 
Moeal. 

Don’t  believe  every  tale,  that  is  handed  about ; 
We  have  all  enough  faults  and  failings,  with¬ 
out 

Being  harden’d  with  those  of  which  there’s  a  donht. 
If  yon  study  tliis  tale,  1  think,  too,  you  will  find 
That  a  light  should  be  plac.^  in  the  front,  nut 
iKhind : 

For  often  strange  ihadowt  are  seen  on  the  blind. 


THE  CROWNED  SACRIFICE.* 

On  the  sixteenth  of  April,  1770,  the 
iin|>erial  caatle  of  Vienna  presentetl,  both 
within  and  without,  the  appearance  of 
a  vast  bee-hive  of  stone.  The  preat  stair¬ 
case  which  led  to  the  royal  apartments 
was  guarded  by  halhenliers  and  soldiers 
of  the  Hungarian  and  German  body¬ 
guard,  who  were  stationed  in  two  file.s, 
extending  as  far  as  to  the  ante-room  of 
the  presence  chamber.  Without,  in  the 
street  and  8<)iuire,  an  excited  crowd  mov¬ 
ed  hither  and  thither,  pressing  forward 
with  e.ager  curiosity  whenever  a  carriage 
arrived,  and  its  ocoupants,  richly  dressed 
noblemen  or  ladies  of  all  ages,  alighted 
at  the  chief  entrance,  under  who.se  arch 
six  gigantic  halberdiers  stood  like  auto¬ 
matons,  giving  no  sign  of  life  exci'ptiiig 
by  their  salutations.  Within  the  castle 
the  excitement  was  as  great  as  without 
A  company  richly  dressed,  glittering 
with  jewels,  already  circulate<l  through 
the  impen;U  apartments,  which  seemed 
to  swim  in  a  sea  of  light,  created  by 
thousands  of  ciindles.  All  classes  were 
there ;  uniforms,  the  Advocate’s  robe, 
the  soutane  of  the  Abba,  the  co.stly  ves¬ 
tures  of  cardinals  and  bishops,  all  min¬ 
gled  with  the  elegant  attire  of  stately 
cavaliers,  and  the  brilliant  toilets  of  beau¬ 
tiful  and  charming  women. 

As  the  clock  struck  six,  a  costly  equi¬ 
page  came  thundering,  with  panting 
,  liorses,  to  the  gate.  The  running  foot* 
men  o|>ened  the  door,  and  a  cavalier  step¬ 
ped  out,  in  a  magnificent  dress  of  em¬ 
broidered  red  velvet, — his  knee-bands, 

I  the  clasps  of  his  ]K>int-lace  ruffles,  shoe 
'  buckles,  train-clasp,  coat-buttons,  and 
sword-hilt,  all  flasliing  with  diamonds. 
Instantly  soldiers  and  lialbcrdiers  pre- 
8ente<l  in  a  body,  and  the  highest  officers 
approached  this  richly  dressed  man, 
and  atteixled  him  to  the  reception  hall, 
j  where  all  the  throng  of  the  nobility 
!  bowed  to  him,  and  he  returned  the  sa- 
I  liAifluns  with  profound  and  ceremonious 
greetings. 

“  His  E.'ccellency,  the  Marquis  of  Diir- 
fort,  envoy  of  his  mo.st  gracious  Majesty, 
Louis  the  Fifteenth  of  France,”  sounded 


I  *  Translated  from  tlie  German  fur  the  Ko- 
;  UCTIC. 
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through  the  room.  Almost  the  same  mo- ]  a  French  theatre;  a  play  of  Marioaux 
meiit  the  fuldiiig-doora  which  led  to  the  and  a  ballet  by  Noverre. 
inner  rooms  of  the  castle  flew  o|)en,  and  On  the  fullowin(|'  day  Prince  Kaunitz 
a  second  voii^e  cried,  “  The  Empress  read  the  act  of  abnegation.  Maria  An- 
Qiieen  I  The  Emperor !”  toinette  had  henceforth  no  home  but 

Maria  Theresa  entered  the  room,  at-  France.  She  promised  at  the  altar  to 
tended  by  her  son,  Joseph  II.  Ilehind  leave  father  and  mother  behind  her, — lier 
them  followed  the  princes  and  princesses  fair  hand  resting  u;m>ii  the  gospels,  which 
of  the  imperial  house.  Then  all  was  si-  Count  Ilersbenstein  held  out  to  her. 
lent  in  the  vast  hall, — there  was  a  8|)eech  Fiance — the  land  of  her  future  !  The 
in  the  French  language,  then  a  rejily  to  land  of  Pompadour,  of  Duharry — of 
it,  and  at  last  the  Empress  took  the  hand  which  the  great  German  writers  warned 
of  a  young  girl  and  led  her  to  the  Mar-  one — its  capital  Paris — that  glittering 
quis  of  Durtort.  haunt  of  vice — seducing,  entangliug,  de- 

Tlie  young,  beautiful  creature  trem-  stroying! 
bled  and  turned  pale.  She  received  from  With  a  triumphant  look,  the  empress 
the  hand  4>f  the  embassador  a  miniature  surveyed  the  crowded  imperial  ciiurch, 
surrounded  by  points  of  flushing  dia-  when,  on  the  nineteenth  of  April,  a  sol- 
nionds.  As  the  maiden  took  the  picture  emn  benediction  was  bestowed  upon  the 
she  stammered  out  a  short  speech.  Then  marriage.  The  Archduke  Ferdinand 
the  Countess  of  Trautmounsdorf  took  represented  the  dauphin.  Maria  Antoi- 
the  miniature  and  fastened  it  with  a  nette  wore  a  dress  of  silver-cloth ;  she 
costly  pin  to  the  breast  of  the  girl.  It  responded  “yes,”  with  a  loud  voice,  the 
could  non'  be  seen  that  it  was  the  like-  organ  sounded,  clouds  of  incense  rose, 
ness  of  a  digni tied  though  amiable  look-  the  singers  struck  in  with  loud  voices, 
ing  youth,  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  and  the  empress,  on  her  knees,  j>rayed 
old  At  the  same  time  Durfort  presented  devoutly  for  the  welfare  of  her  lieUived 
a  letter,  and  the  ceremony  was  ended,  daughter.  What  a  crowd  of  images 
The  young  and  beautiful  princess  was  pressed  upon  the  inward  vision  of  Ma- 
Maria  Antoinette,  Archduchess  of  Aus-  ria  Theresia !  An  inextricable  knot  of 
tria,  at  this  moment  betrothed  and  given  destiuies  and  dangers  of  all  kind  w  hirls 
away  to  Louis,  Duke  of  IJorri,  the  fu-  before  the  eyes  of  the  empress.  Oh,  w  ho 
ture  king  Louis  XVI.  of  France,  who  can  give  the  solution  !  “  We  will  attempt 
in  this  letter  expressi'd  his  joy.  it,”  slie  whispered  to  herself.  One  little 

When  the  portrait  of  the  dauphin  grain  of  certainty,  one  drop  of  soothing 
glittered  on  the  noble,  beautiful  princess  balsam  for  the  bitter  angui.sh  of  a  loving, 
of  scarcely  fifteen  years,  the  eyes  of  her  motherly  empress!  Maria  Theresa  trein- 
iinfierial  mother  shone  with  delight  She  bled  at  the  prospect  of  the  hour  of  sepa- 
ha<l  accomplished  it — the  great,  political  ration  from  her  child, 
deed  of  uniting  these  two  powerful  Deep  night  rested  over  Vienna.  After 
t  houses.  Her  daughter  shared  the  first  the  exciting  festival  of  the  church  and 
throne  in  Europe,  with  the  successor  of  benediction,  rest  has  come.  Theempre^8 
St.  Louis.  Like  an  electrical  current,  alone  is  still  awake.  She  rises  Irom  her 
tills  feeling  of  joy,  of  admiration,  flow  ing  bed,  w’ldks  across  the  room  and  oiauis 
from  Maria  There.sa,  }>ervaded  the  whole  the  door  of  the  ante-room.  She  calls 
assembly.  “  What  good  fortune !  What  softly  for  thd  waiting- woman,  who  quick- 
^  a  distinction,  what  a  future!”  resounded  ly  appears. 

through  the  hall.  “  What  a  future!”  |  “  Is  he  there?”  asked  the  empress. 

Maria  Antoinette  asked  herself.  She  '  “  He  has  been  for  an  hour,”  w  as  tlie 

tiressed  the  portrait  to  her  throbbing  reply, 
leait.  Led  by  her  brother  Joseph,  she  ,  “  Let  him  enter.” 

left  the  hull.  Now,  like  the  rushing  of  The  waiting- woman  left  the  room,  and 
a  brook,  sounded  through  the  wide  hall  returned  in  a  few'  minutes  accompanied 
the  silken  robes  of  the  ladies,  the  move-  by  an  elderly  man  dressed  in  black.  The 
ment  of  the  nobles,  in  their  first  reveren- 1  empress  is  alone  with  the  stranger  in  the 
tial  salutation  of  Maria  Antoinette,  Dau-  silent  room.  The  outward  aspect  of  the 
phiness  of  France.  In  the  evening  was  ,  man  was  little  in  Ids  favor.  Meager- 
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nemi.  Almost  like  that  of  a  skeleton,  a ' 
booked  nose,  high  raised  eyebrows,  and  ! 
large  piercing  eyes  rn^^e  the  a)>pearance  ; 
of  Dr.  Gassner  almost  unnatural.  Who  ' 
was  Dr.  Gassner?  One  of  those  men, ' 
who,  abotit  the  year  1770,  were  scatter-  i 
ed  throughout  Europe,  a  Cagliostro  or ! 
St  Germain  in  miniature.  Glassner  per¬ 
formed  cures  by  laying  on  of  hands,  • 
saw  visions,  had  inspirations,  and  was,  ‘ 
moreover,  no  unskillml  physician.  His 
relations  to  the  spiritual  world  had 
brought  him  in  conflict  with  various  ec¬ 
clesiastical  princes,  until  he  found  refuge 
at  the  court  of  Maria  Theresa,  for  the 
empress  had  a  love  for  the  mysterious. 
She  had  frequent  interviews  with  the 
wonderful  man — to-day  she  wished  for  a 
grave  proof  of  his  higher  knowledge. 

“  Doctor,”  began  the  empress,  “  The 
benediction  has  this  day  Injen  pronounc¬ 
ed  upon  my  dear  archduchess  and  her 
future  husband.” 

“  I  know  it,  your  majesty.  I  was  in 
the  imperial  church.” 

“  You  were  present  at  the  service  ?” 

“  Yes.  My  eyes  were  fastened  on  the 
splendid  appearance  of  the  archduchess. 

I  rea<i  and  studied  the  lineaments  of  her 
face,  never  so  captivating  as  to-day.” 

“That  is  precisely,  doctor,  what  I 
wish  to  come  to,”  cried  the  empress 
earnestly.  “  I  wish  to  hear  from  you 
something  .abtiut  my  daughter.” 

“  Your  majesty  knows,  I  do  not  wil¬ 
lingly  reveal  ray  visions,”  said  the  doc¬ 
tor,  with  a  slight  contraction  of  the  brow. 

“  God  knows,  doctor,  you  are  sparing 
enough  of  your  treasures.  But  now — 
now — tell  your  vision.  What  have  you 
read  in  the  face  of  Maria  Antonia  ? 
Think  how  soon  I  lose  her — think  that 
you  dare  withhold  nothing  from  a  moth¬ 
er.  What  do  you  know  of  my  daugh¬ 
ter’s  future  ?” 

“  Does  your  majesty  believe,  then,  so 
firmly  in  my  knowledge?” 

“  I  believe  in  it.” 

“  Be  cautious  then,  in  the  presence  of 
your  enlightene<l  son,  the  gracious  Em¬ 
peror  Joseph.  His  majesty  is  not  fond 
of  fortune-tellers,  and  ridicules  the  se¬ 
crets  of  the  spiritual  world.” 

“  Yes — he  is  a  free  thinker,”  sighed 
the  mnpress,  “  but  for  that  very  rea.son, 
that  my  son,  that  none  of  my  court  shall 
know  it,  1  ask  you  to  come  in  the  still- 
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ness  of  the  night  To-day  in  the  church 
it  seized  me  as  with  claws.  I  will  learn 
from  yon — will  know  what  is  to  be  my 
daughter’s  destiny.  Oh,  be  only  a  little 
open-hearted  in  what  you  say — I  can 
bear  it.” 

The  doctor  sank  in  deep  thought.  He 
looked  upon  the  ground,  then,  after  a 
pause,  raised  his  head,  and  said  to  the 
empress,  “Press  me  no  farther,  gracious 
lady.” 

“In  the  name  of  all  the  siiints,”  cried 
Maria  Theresa,  “  Doctor,  is  it  so  bad  ? 

I  pray — I  command  you  to  tell  me  what 
your  spiritual  eye  sees  in  the  book  of  the 
future.”  She  had  seized  the  thin  arm 
of  the  seer.  His  piercing  eyes  looked 
'  around,  his  figure  seemed  to  enlarge  in 
'  the  ditnness  of  the  room.  Gently  he 
freed  the  hand  of  the  empress  from  his 
arm,  took  a  long  breath,  and  then  said 
slowly,  in  a  hollow  voice,  “Your  ra.ajes- 
ty,  the  noble  shoulders  of  Maria  Antoi¬ 
nette  are  destined  to  War  a  heavy  cross.” 

I  In  the  tumult  of  the  festival  the  an¬ 
guish  was  stifled.  Who,  moreover,  will 
believe  in  the  jugglery  of  a  heateil  fancy? 
There  was  great  fesisting  in  the  Belvidere 
at  Vienna.  A  hundrtHl  lalmnTs  have  rear¬ 
ed  a  hall  four  hundred  feet  long,  lighted 
by  seven  thousand  w.ax  candles,  its  facjade 
Imrdered  by  ten  thousand  lights,  and  with¬ 
in  six  thousand  rajiskers  are  making  mer¬ 
ry.  Fountains  of  wine,  dishes  heaped 
with  dainties, — all  in  honor  of  the  French 
nuarriage.  The  next  day  the  Manpiis  of 
Durfort  gave  a  feast  in  the  Lichtenstein 
garden,  and  thus  it  went  on  and  on  with 
fearful  hjwte,  as  if  to  drown  the  thought 
of  the  day,  which  still  drew  near,  that 
sorrowful  day,  the  twenty-sixth  of  April, 
the  day  of  separation. 

A  damp  morning — a  dull  sun.  Again 
the  gi'eat  staircase  is  lined  with  men,  the 
silent,  sorrowful  witnesses  of  the  parting 
of  the  daughter  from  her  mother,  not  of 
1  the  crown-princess  from  the  empress. 
UjK)n  the  last  turn  of  the  stairs  stoo<l  the 
empress,  her  arms  fa.st  embracing  the 
trembling  child.  “Farewell,  Toni  1  Fare¬ 
well,  a  thousand — thousand  times  fare¬ 
well  !  God  guide  thee !  Remember  us  I” 
w'his]>ered  the  empress  in  the  ear  of  her 
daughter.  They  will  not  be  parted, — 
again  the  mother’s  arm  is  thrown  around 
llie  neck  of  the  beloved  daughter,  again 
Maria  Antoinette  presses  her  head  upon 
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her  mother's  breast.  “  Write  very  often,  |  Still  Maria  Antoinette  is  in  Vienna! 
Toni.  I  shall  read  your  letters  with  tears,  Is  return  not  possible  t  Nay,  the  band, 

I  do  not  write  like  Sevif^ne,  but  I  love  the  chain  of  policy  holds  her  fettered  last 
you  so  infinitely.  I  know  my  letters  will  and  forever.  They  come  nearer  every 
give  you  joy."  {  moment  to  tlte  bounds  of  the  city.  Soon 

“Mother!  Mother!"  sobbed  Maria  An-  the  carriage  hastens  through  the  last  su- 
toinette.  Then  the  young,  lovely  crea-  burb.  “  Farewell,  dear  Vienna !”  Only 
ture  raised  herself.  “  It  must  be,”  she  ,  the  old  venerable  dome  of  St.  Stephen  is 
cried.  One  more  pressure,  one  more  still  visible,  and  glitters  in  the  sunlight ; 
embrace.  Then,  extending  her  hand  to  '  at  length,  that  also  is  gone — the  houses 
bid  farewell  to  her  sisters  who  stood  ,  have  vanished.  The  carriage  rolls  along 
distant  spectators  of  the  sad  scene,  she  '  on  the  highway.  “  I  shall  never  see  Vi- 
said  to  the  eiu}>eror  Joseph,  “  I  shall  see  enna  again,"  said  Maria  Antoinette, 
you  soon."  calmly.  Then  she  cried  aloud,  **  Maria 

“  Certainly,”  answered  the  young  em- 1  Theresa !  Maria  Theresa !”  and  sank  ex- 
peror,  “  I  shall  be  the  first  to  visit  you."  |  hausted  among  the  cushions  of  the  car- 
She  stepped  quickly  down  the  stairs,  riage. 
then  turned  again  and  went  up  two  steps,  j  llie  new  career  of  the  daupbiness  be- 
“  Mother,  we  shall  never  see  each  other  gan  brilliantly.  Her  reception  from  tlie 
again !"  she  cried  aloud,  and  turned  borders  of  France  on  to  the  capital  was 
back.  The  horses  stamped,  the  dauphi-  one  series  ofhomages .and  triumphs.  “Our 
ness  was  lifted  into  the  carriage,  hand-  1  daupbiness,”  “  the  angel,”  “  the  beauti- 
kerchiefs  were  waved,  farewells  were  !  ful  Maria,"  was  heard  everywhere, 
shouted  after  her,  she  stretched  out  her  I  Hut  in  the  midst  of  the  joy,  from  out 
arms  toward  her  mother,  a  sharp,  fearful  { the  rosy  mist  which  sulfus^  all  senses, 
agony  pierced  through  her  soul, — away!  j  loomed  up  the  forms  which  were  one 
away !  The  carriage  rolled  on.  Maria  day  to  destroy  the  earthly  wel&re  of 
Theresa  stood  long  upon  the  steps  whol-  ,  Mai'ia  Antoinette.  Close  beside  her  hus- 
ly  absorbed.  iShe  could  not  turn  her :  baud  the  old  king  Louis  XV.  received 
eyes  from  the  spot  where  she  had  last  j  her.  The  pure,  delicate  daupbiness  lay 
seen  her  daughter.  Her  children  gath- 1  in  the  arms  of  the  man  whose  vices  oo- 
ered  round  her.  The  empress  seemed  |  casioned  the  ruin  of  his  house.  This  man 
as  if  aw'aking  from  a  deep  dream.  She  was  shamed  by  the  aspect  of  the  inno- 
leaned  on  the  arm  of  Jose|)h  and  whis-  ^  cant  youth  of  Maria  Antoinette.  8o  ha 
j>ered,  “  Let  us  go.”  The  imperial  fam- 1  allowed  his  mistress,  Countess  Dubairy, 
ily  went  slowly  back  into  the  castle,  j  to  eat  at  the  same  table  with  tlie  daugb- 
Uuder  the  arch  of  the  doorway  the  em-  ter  of  Maria  Theresa!  The  pavilion  in 
press  turned  and  looked  back  once  more,  which  the  bridal  pair  first  alighted,  was 
aeeking  the  place  where  she  had  taken  hung  witli  tapestry.  A  chill  ran  over 
the  last  farewell  of  her  beloved  child,  the  neck  of  tiie  daupbiness  as  she  uo- 
“  Forever,”  she  murmured.  Her  lips  ticed  the  design,  Jason,  Kreusa  and 
moved  softly;  she  said  a  prayer,  and,  Medea,  the  prototype  of  an  unhappy 
crossing  herself,  stepped  into  the  ante-  .  marriage,  the  representation  of  child- 
room  of  the  castle.  murder,  and  high  above  these  images  of 

The  com jiany silently  dispersed.  Even  {  horror,  Furies  were  pictured  drawn  in 
the  returning  guards,  who  had  been  a  chariot  by  dragons.  Such  ornaments 
formed  in  lines  on  the  departure  of  the  were  on  the  walls  of  the  ix^rn  in  which 
archduchess,  shouldered  their  arms  with-  Maria  Antoinette  was  to  rest  alter  her 
out  a  word  of  command,  no  officer  dis-  long  journey  with  its  exciting  scenes, 
turbed  the  silence  by  the  loud  call.  The  Strassburg !  Cathedral  Service  I  before 
carriage  of  the  dauphiaess  moved  on  the  deors  of  the  mighty  temple,  the  cler- 
with  its  lovely  occupant.  A  great  crowd  gy,  in  pontifical  rob^  received  their 
of  faithful  German  peasants  accompanied  new,  future  mistress.  As  she  stepped 
the  departing  princess.  Antoinette  could  from  the  carriage,  a  tall  handsome  man 
not  control  her  ^ief.  Her  attendant,  held  out  his  baud,  covered  with  costly 
Frau  von  Paar,  tried  in  vain  to  comfort  rings,  to  assist  tje  daupbiness.  This 
her.  man  in  rich  and  splendid  priestly  garb. 
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in  whose  band  Maria  Antoinette  laid  her 
own,  was  Lonis  de  liohan,  Ck)adjtitor, 
afterwards  Cardinal,  the  unhappy  or 
thoughtless  instigator  of  the  unhappy  af¬ 
fair,  kuown  in  the  annals  of  the  time 
as  the  history  of  the  diamond  necklace. 

No  cloud  dims  the  clear  heavtn  of 
their  young  wedded  life.  The  timidity 
and  reserve  of  the  husband  soon  yield 
to  the  tenderest  love.  Innocent  wicial 
amusements — then  the  entrance  into  Par¬ 
is.  Numerous  celebrations.  Then  the 
cloud  arose.  There  were  fireworks  in 
honor  of  the  young  pair.  Through  bad 
management  there  was  a  great  tumult, 
the  crowd  of  spectators  press  upon  and 
crush  each  other,  they  are  trodden  down 
by  the  frightened  horses.  Hundreds  of 
corpses  are  drawn  from  the  crowd.  Ma¬ 
lignity  made  use  of  this  event  Comic 
derisive  songs  were  heard  everywhere. 
The  enemies  of  the  dauphiness  stirred 
themselves,  for  youth,  innocence  and 
beauty  have  always  their  enemies.  The 
most  malignant  of  these  were  to  be  found 
in  the  bosom  of  her  owm  family.  Ir.- 
triguea  sneaked  in  darkness.  Every  step 
of  the  dauphiness  is  misconstrued ;  her 
hairty  laughter  is  frivolity,  her  active 
beneficence  ostentation,  her  gay  raiilery 
immodesty.  If  she  speaks  kindly  to  a 
nobleman,  criminal  intercourse  is  sus¬ 
pected  ;  if  she  is  reserved,  she  is  called 
proud.  She  is  no  longer  “  the  beautiful 
dauphiness.”  She  is  called  “  The  Ked 
one.”  Madame  Dubarry  has  so  chris¬ 
tened  her.  The  old  king  dies.  The 
yonng  ruler  ascends  the  throne.  Ene¬ 
mies  become  constantly  more  numerous. 
The  crown,  which  the  king  placed  on  his 
own  head  at  Rheims,  cut  a  streak  of 
blood  in  his  forehead.  “  It  oppresses 
me,”  cried  the  king  in  his  pain.  The 
queen  Maria  Antoinette  turned  pale. 
‘•We  are  too  young  to  reign.  Pray  for 
your  unhappy  children,”  she  wrote  to 
Maria  Theresa. 

Truly  this  crown  was  oppressive. 
With  its  weight  the  misfortunes  of  life 
burst  like  raging  waves  over  the 
royal  family.  The  deficit  in  the  treasu¬ 
ry,  famine,  frustrated  plans,  frivolity  in  ' 
high  places,  the  marriage  of  Figaro,  the 
affair  of  the  diamond  necklace,  the  con¬ 
vention  of  the  notables,  Mirabeau,  the 
storming  of  the  Bastile !  Darker  and 
*  darker  grew  the  sky.  Personal  attacks  | 


upon  the  queen  became  frequent  Where 
now  is  the  appellation,  “  heavenly  dau- 
phiness,”  the  “angel?”  She  is  now 
called  Madame  Veto,  or  the  heiress,  or 
the  Austrian  /  She  stands  alone  in  a 
strange  land.  Her  Moved  mother,  her 
noble  brother  Joseph  have  gone  over 
into  the  land  of  peace.  Her  few  faith¬ 
ful  devoted  friends  become  fewer  every 
day.  Revolution  is  constantly  imj>end- 
ing.  Flight  from  this  lawless  Paris!  It 
is  frustrated.  Henceforth  every  re¬ 
straint  is  broken.  The  royal  ab^le  is 
stormed,  the  unhappy  victim  is  dragged 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  people — im¬ 
prisonment —  the  dungeon  —  at  length 
death  1 

Maria  Antoinette  endured  all  the 
sorrows,  the  greatest  which  man  can 
bear — she  drank  the  cup  of  wormwood 
even  to  the  dregs.  Well  might  her  sad 
look  turn  often  to  the  halls  of  the  im})e- 
rial  palace.  “  What  good  fortune!  What 
distinction !  W'luit  a  future !”  had  been 
the  joyful  exclamations  when  the  por¬ 
trait  of  the  dauphin  shone  upon  the  breast 
of  Maria  Antoinette.  And  now  it  h:id 
come — the  fearful  presence.  Did  she 
think  of  Vienna,  the  most  unfortunate  of 
queens,  when,  on  the  morning  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  of  October,  17W3,  she  ascended 
the  fearful  wagon  ?  b.ack  on  the  pathetic 
parting  with  her  great,  imperial  mother? 
On  those  words  which  she  uttered  with 
prophetic  meaning? 

Maria  Antoinette  had  learned  to  say, 
farewell — farewell,  to  her  mother,  to  joy, 
to  grandeur,  U>  her  husband,  to  her  chil¬ 
dren,  to  life.  Of  all  the  separations  the 
last  was  the  easiest. 

“  Farewell,  my  children,  I  go  to  your 
father !”  were  the  last  words  of  the  suf¬ 
ferer,  who  amid  the  splendor  of  the  im¬ 
perial  castle,  in  her  brilliant  entrance  to 
Paris,  even  upon  the  throne  of  France, 
was  not  greater  than  at  the  moment 
when  she  ascended  the  scaffold,  when 
the  falling  iron  cut  through  and  severed 
her  life  She  was  great  in  her  misery, 
heroic,  grand  ;  for  the  daughter  of  Ger- 
'  man  emperors  remained  true  to  her 
threaten^,  death-devoted  husband. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  April,  1770,  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  in  the  great 
I  hall  of  the  castle  at  Vienna,  the  envoy, 

I  Marquis  of  Durfort,  gave  a  letter  to  the 
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archduchess  Maria  Antoinette.  It  was  i 
a  love-letter  from  the  dauphin  sent  to  ' 
express  his  rapture.  On  the  sixteenth  of  | 
October,  1793,  three-and-twenty  years 
later,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  in  ' 
the  treasury  building  of  the  welfare-corn-  ' 
mittce  in  Paris,  a  man  wdth  a  red  Jaco- ' 
bine  cap  upon  his  rough  hair  handed  a 
letter  to  the  cashier.  It  was  a  bill,  and 
read  thus :  | 

COSTS  ! 

for  the  burial  of  persons,  who  have  been 
condemned  to  death  by  the  Itevolution-  i 
ary  tribunal,  and  have  been  executed.  | 

of  the  month,  &c.  &c.  j 
(The  names  here  follow,  of  the  guillo-  i 
tilled,  together  with  the  expenses  of  their  '• 
burial.)  I 

16tA,  i 

The  widow  Capiet  (Maria  Antoinette).  i 
Fur  the  coffin  ....  6  livres  I 

For  the  grave  and  laborers  25  “  ^ 

Jolt,  j 
Sexton  of  la  Madeleine.  ; 

! 

Underneath  is  written  :  j 

Fay  to  the  sexton  of  la  Madeleine,  cit- 1 
ieen  July,  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  | 
livres  from  the  national  treasury,  for  out-  | 
lays  made,  and  as  compensation. 

2(i  year  of  the  Kepublio.  I 

UKliMAN,  President  | 


L/mdon  Society.  I 

I 
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A  TALB  a  THKBK  PASTS.  | 

PART  I. 

It  was  an  ideal  day  for  a  pic-nic ;  1 
warm  but  not  sultry,  bright  but  not 
glaring,  breezy  and  not  windy  ;  the  very  ! 
day  ot  all  the  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  tor  the  prize  tcte  of  the  season. 
Charley  Dunn  said  that  herhad  “  ordered  : 
it  expiessly  for  the  occasion,  having  [ 
spoken  to  his  friend  the  clerk  of  the  i 
weather  up  there an  announcement 
which  was  received,  as  it  always  is,  witli  ■ 
a  burst  of  laughter,  that  very  loolish  an¬ 
nouncement  as  if  something  witty  had 
been  said.  Put  then  Charley  Dunn  was 
privilegfed ;  a  “  chartered  libertine  ”  he 


used  to  call  himself,  spreading  out  his 
arms  for  bntterfiy  wings;  and  it  was 
one  of  the  canons  of  the  society  in  which 
he  lived  to  believe  in  his  wit,  and  ac¬ 
cept  his  sayings  as  of  the  finest  quality 
of  humour.  He  was,  in  fact,  the 
crowned  Punch  of  the  Brough  Bridge 
community;  though,  to  do  him  justice, 
his  Initon  was  made  only  of  pasteboard, 
and  hurt  no  one's  knuckles ;  and  as  he 
wore  his  pinchbeck  gracefullj,  and  gave 
himself  no  airs  of  sovereignty,  society 
felt  no  special  call  to  drop  the  tinsel  into 
the  smeltincr  pot  for  the  purpose  of  test¬ 
ing  the  residue  of  gold  at  the  bottom. 
So  that  when  he  talked  nonsense  about 
the  weather  to-day,  and  laid  himself  out 
to  do  his  part  of  the  general  entertain¬ 
ment  with  more  than  ordinary  energy,  ev¬ 
ery  one  was  open-mouthed  with  antieipa 
tion,  and  perfectly  sure  that  the  sunshine 
and  Charley  Dunn  could  “  bejit  even 
fate  and  the  enemy,”  whatever  that  might 
mean. 

They  made  a  pleasant  party  on  the 
whole,  though  there  was  the  usual  ad¬ 
mixture  of  the  “  doubtful  element  ” — 
the  old  maids,  starched  matrons,  and 
stiff-backed  “  propriety  men,”  who  have 
always  to  lie  asked  on  such  occTisions, 
and  who  are  always  so  frightfully  sure 
to  come.  There  was,  first,  the  little 
grotip  of  confessed  aristocrats,  the  first- 
class  people  of  the  place,  headed  by  old 
Lady  Scratchley,  third  cousin  to  a  duke 
in  her  own  right,  and  widow  of  a  ruined 
baronet,  but  who  might  have  been  own 
sister  to  the  queen  and  the  deposed  oc¬ 
cupant  of  a  principality,  for  the  amount 
of  condescension  and  fallen  grandeur 
that  she  displayed  ;  and  by  her  side,  as 
jKilite  and  courtly  as  though  she  were  a 
lady  of  the  bedchamber  iloing  homage 
to  a  sovereign  (this  was  to  show  the 
second  class  what  court  manners  and  the 
aristocracy  were  like),  w'as  Miss  Le 
Jeune,  of  the  good  old  county  family — a 
little  decayed  now,  unhappily,  and  no 
longer  possessing  the  original  scat.  She 
was  a  lady  of  a  certain  age,  with  a  high 
nose,  thin  lips,  and  straight  eyebrows, 
who  laid  immeasurable  stress  on  blood, 
and  had  a  lofty  contempt  for  “  mere 
money  ” — money  got  by  trade  being  her 
especial  aversion.  With  her  was  tall 
and  slender  auburn-haired  Miss  Tunibull, 
her  niece,  “  whose  father  was  uufortun- 
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ately  only  a  younger  son,  but  a  man  of  is  ”  always  added  to  their  names.  But 
family  and  quite  thoroughbred  that  as  no  one  could  deny  their  good-nature, 
meauitig,  if  translated  into  the  vemacu-  '  or  the  inherent  innocency  of  their  na- 
lar,  “  as  poor  as  a  rat,  and  too  proud  and  tures,  they  came  at  last  to  be  as  well 
liiry  to  work.”  Wherefore,  on  the  known  for  “  chartered  lil)ertinism  ”  as 
strength  of  her  gentlehood,  Annie  Tuni- :  Charley  Dunn  himself,  and  with  as  corn- 
bull  w'ent  about  the  world  with  her  plete  immunity  from  untoward  conse- 
head  tossed  up  to  the  clouds ;  though,  quences.  They  always  ha<l  a  long  fol- 
to  be  sure,  the  blue  forget-me-nots  in  lowing  of  {amniless  cornets  and  young 
her  bonnet  were  of  the  “  poorest  style  collegians  not  yet  come  to  their  esUites, 
of  artificial  fiower  known,”  as  Lady  and  not  likely  to  do  so  ;  charming  men, 
Scratchley’s  confidential  maid  remarked,  biit  not  of  the  m.aiTying  order  ;  and 
just  a  trifle  disdauifully.  But  then  she  party  givers  w'ho  knew  them  took  cAre 
had  good  blood  in  her  veins,  which  ev-  I  to  leave  a  tolerable  margin  for  contin- 
ery  one  has  not,  and  so  had  a  right  to  '  gen cies :  so  that,  when  they  came  to- 
toss  tip  her  head,  and  look  for  a  IMnoe  day,  accompanied  by  four  or  five  “  use- 
Floriiuel  at  the  very  least.  Also  in  the  I  ful  men,”  it  was  only  wh.at  wasexjtected, 
sjime  group  stood  Miss  Grandville,  a  de- }  and  no  one  was  surprised, 
ceased  dean's  daughter,  who  talked  ec-  Then  there  was  3Iiss  Moss,  the  orien- 
clesiastical  architecture,  and  took  it  as  a  tal-looking  belle  of  Cheltenham  for  a 
personal  aflfront  if  any  one  expres-sed  ,  season,  to  whom  tradition  and  ill-nature<l 
Low  Church  opinions  in  her  pre.sence —  '  gossip  assigned  an  earlier  patronymic 
handsome  young  w'oman,  but  stiff  and  j  than  that  whicli  she  bore  now,  and  her 
reserved,  fraternizing  only  with  the  Le  brother,  young  Abraham  Moss,  if  any- 
Jeune,  and  even  tliat  not  too  cordially.  '  thing  more  decidedly  oriental  than  her- 
Tlie  flowery-wigged  old  lady  was  too  self :  and  these  two  young  jteople  were 
light-minded  for  her,  and  exacted  too  :  the  cleverest  and  most  entertaining  of 
much  subserviency  ;  and  Miss  Grandville  |  the  company.  And  there  were  the  two 
felt  it  due  to  herself  as  the  representative  Miss  Ilawtreys  from  London,  who  played 
of  the  ecclesiastical  power,  to  stand  on  ^  and  sang  themselvas  into  society  every- 
hfer  rights,  and  rather  demand  respect  where,  but  whose  parents  and  kinsfolk 
from  the  secular  power  than  pay  it  For  !  were  mythical  and  of  quite  unknown 
which  reason  she  and  my  Lady  Scratch-  [  condition  ;  and  pretty,  affected,  senti- 
ley  were  generally  at  arm’s  length,  and  mental  Mary  Dowthwaite  ;  and  bluff 
hate<l  one  another  heartily.  |  Margaret  Wood — her  friends  called  her 

The  gentlemen  flanking  this  little  co-  ^  M.aggie,  and  a  few  Maggie  Lauder — 
terie  were  Admiral  Price,  a  monkey-  i  who  spoke  her  mind  to  every  one, 
faced  old  sailor  with  not  too  many  j  and  did  not  in  the  least  care  whose 
brains ;  Whiting  Fox,  the  retire*!  diplo-  toes  she  trod  on.  There  were  several 
matist,  and  his  son,  young  Mr.  Whiting  more  ;  young  men  of  varying  fortunes 
Fox,  down  from  the  Home  Office  on  his  and  very  varying  features  ;  young  la- 
leave  ;  Colonel  Badger  and  Captain  ■  dies  of  less  distinctly-marked  individual- 
Turbotte:  all  of  them,  save  the  young  ity — some  strangers  whom  no  one  of 
Home  Office  Adonis,  elderly,  unmarried  the  old  set  knew,  and  w’ho  did  not  know 
(bachelors  or  widowers),  and  ineligible,  each  other :  and  then  there  were  the 
Close  to  this  small  knot  of  exclusives  staid  married  couples  of  a  certain  age  to 
stood  tlie  three  Miss  Globbs  and  their  give  a  sanction  and  consistency  to  the 
four  brothers :  a  tall,  large-limbed,  well-  whole. 

developed  family,  with  loud  voices,  a  “  Must  have  veal  pies  and  legs  of  lamb 
clear  enunciation,  and  decided  leanings  before  we  come  to  the  sweets !  ”  8.aid 
to  the  muscmlar  side  of  Christian  living.  Charley  Dunn  in  an  apologetic  kind  of 
Tliey  were  more  than  a  little  fast,  these  way,  defending  his  administration  to  the 
young  ]>eople  ;  but  good-hearted  enough,  young  ladies.  And  among  them  were 
and  with  no  very  dangerous  propensi-  Mr.  ^muel  Ilarmer  Hunter,  the  giver 
ties  ;  still,  there  the  taint  was ;  and  of  the  pic-nic,  standing  near  to  Mr.  and 
though  they  were  general  favorites,  it  Mrs.  St  John,  little  (Jeorgie  Fenton’s 
was  under  ]»rot«st,  and  “  what  a  pity  it  half-sister  and  her  husband.  And  then 
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there  wm  little  Georpe  herself  and  i 
papa’s  private  Secretary,  young  Mr.  ' 
lioger  Ijewin. 

Mrs.  St.  John,  a  black-eyed,  sharp- 
faced  little  woman,  was  many  years 
older  than  little  Georgie ;  old  enough, 
indeed,  to  have  been  her  mother,  though 
she  would  have  been  very  much  dis- 
pusted  had  any  one  said  so  in  her  hear¬ 
ing,  lieing  one  of  those  who  are  jealous 
of  the  revelations  of  time,  and  who  in¬ 
sist  on  juvenility  to  the  last  day  of  their 
lives.  An<l  being  so  much  older,  it  was 
but  natural  that  she  should  exercise  a 
maternal  kind  of  control  over  her  young 
sister,  whose  mother  had  died  when  the 
little  one  was  born,  poor  thing!  though, 
as  (ieorgie  usefl  to  say,  with  tears  in  her 
pretty  eye.H,  and  some  show  of  reason, 
“  she  need  not  be  always  so  cross,  and 
treat  me  so  like  a  naughty  child.  I  am 
nineteen  now,  and  surely  ought  to  know 
how  to  liehave !” 

Which  was  in  reference  chiefly  to  Mrs. 
St.  John’s  expression  of  grave  displeas¬ 
ure — excited  even  to  that  jioint  of  wrath 
which  culminated  in  boxing  her  young 
sister’s  ears — when  she  found  her  in  tlie 
great  drawing-room  playing  chess  alone 
with  Mr.  Roger  J.iewin,  “  only  a  private 
Be<rretarv  ”  if  you  will,  but  a  dangerous 
young  man  enough  in  the  eyes  of  an  el¬ 
der  sister  careful  about  settlements,  and 
inimical  to  jiortionless  love. 

Mrs.  St.  John  had  no  very  strict  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  love  in  any  of  its  as- 
jietits,  being  one  of  the  hard  sort,  as  her 
maid  used  to  say,  with  no  sympathies  or 
afl'ections  th.at  had  not  a  substanti.al 
bearing.  She  was  an  energetic  little 
busybody  who  must  interfere  in  every 
one's  concerns,  but  never  to  good  or 
kindliness ;  a  conceited,  shaqi-tempered, 
restless,  and  essentially  vulgar  w’oman 
— her  very  manners,  indeed,  being  not  of 
the  smooth  .and  undulating  character  lie- 
longing  to  lier  order,  but  spiky  where 
they  were  not  angular;  very  worldly 
wiilial,  and  anxious  that  no  one  con¬ 
nected  with  her  should  walk  in  any  path, 
social  or  spiritual,  of  which  she  had  not 
first  set  the  boundaries  and  trodden  down 
the  causeway.  Her  present  great  ob¬ 
ject  was  to  marry  sister  Georgie  to  Mr. 
Samuel  Hamier  Hunter,  a  well-condi¬ 
tioned,  not  ill-looking,  and  very  wealthy 
iron  merchant  from  the  Black  Country  ; 
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a  little  older  than  Georgie  certainly  (he 
was  fifty-one  last  birth-day),  but  still  a 
!  fine  figure  of  a  man,  and  bearing  his 
years  bravely,  l^esides,  “  it  is  better  to 
be  an  old  man’s  darling  than  a  young 
man’s  slave,”  was  Mrs.  St.  John’s  per- 
jietual  commentary,  when  that  obstruct¬ 
ive  clause  was  mentioned  as  a  thing  ma¬ 
terial  to  the  qu^tion.  Nothing  was 
wanting  for  the  consummation  of  her 
wishes  but  the  young  Lady’s  own  con- 
‘  sent,  and  this  she  refused  to  give  ; 
though  her  si.ster  talked  to  her  by  the 
hour  together  ;  .and  Mr.  St.  John 
clinched  her  every  argument  with  “Just 
so,  Georgie ;  do  as  your  sister  tells 
you and  though  sleepy,  irascible, 
weak-minded  old  papa  lent  his  influence, 
too,  to  the  same  side  (when  daughter 
Carry  was  by),  telling  Georgie  that  she 
might  “  go  farther  and  fare  worse,”  and 
I  sometimim  advising  her,  for  him,  quite 
,  strenuously ;  but  promising,  being  a 
kind-hearted  old  man,  if  passionate,  and 
very  fond  of  his  young  daughter,  that  lie 
would  not  force  her  if  she  did  not  con¬ 
sent  of  her  own  free  wilL  And  that  was 
quite  as  much  grace  as  little  Georgie 
could  expect. 

Thus  matters  stood  when  Charley 
Dunn  jiersuaded  Mr.  Samuel  Harmer 
Hunter  to  give  a  pic-nic  to  all  the  gen¬ 
try  round  about  Brough  liridge,  as  the 
I  best  means  of  making  himself  popular  ; 
which,  as  a  new  comer,  who  had  m.ade 
his  money  in  trade,  lie  found  some  dilfi- 
cnlty  in  jierfecting.  For  the  Brough 
.  Bridge  people  prided  themselves  on 
!  their  gentility  ;  and  even  the  very  poor¬ 
est  of  the  admirals  and  colonels,  and  the 
withered  “  scions  of  nobility,”  as  plat¬ 
form  orators  call  them,  publicly  ilis- 
dained  the  pretensions  to  equality  of  a 
retired  iron  merchant  from  the  Black 
Country,  however  rich  he  was  ;  though, 
to  do  tliem  justice,  all  the  mothers  with 
single  daughters,  and  all  the  single 
daughters  themselves,  made  up  their 
private  blandisliments  for  what  waa 
wanting  in  cordial  social  recognition  ; 
and  every  one  knew  that  their  disdain 
was  a  mere  pretence,  and  that  each  and; 
all  aliandoned  their  order  when  that  or- 
I  der  was  out  of  sight.  like  the  augura 
j  of  Rome,  they  could  scarcely  kx)k  into 
each  other’s  faces  with  gravity,  when 
I  the  “  disabilities  ”  of  Mr.  Hunter  were  < 
89 
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diKca^sed  over  their  meagre  teas ;  exclu-  thought  the  same  of  him  for  her  own 
sive,  if  meagre.  part,  it  was  no  wonder ;  for  he  wa-s  a 

Mr.  Hunter  being  a  rctii'ent,  self-sue-  naiulsome  young  fellow  to  look  at;  and 
tained,  rather  thick-skinned  man,  cared  of  a  fine  and  noble  character ;  steadlust, 
little  for  all  this.  He  knew  quite  well  unselfish,  generous,  and  reliable ;  stern 
what  time  and  money  do  in  the  long  to  men  and  loving  to  women,  as  all 
run ;  so  he  bided  his  time,  spent  his  women  desire  of  their  hero  ;  and  one 
money,  and  left  tha  issue  to  the  kindly  whose  word,  and  power  of  en«luraiu'e — 
dews  and  genial  rains  ever  favoring  the  that  patience  of  courage — could  be  trust- 
good  seed.  The  sequel  proved  his  wis-  ed  to  any  extent.  He  was  a  man  \vith 
dom.  When  he  and  Charley  Dunn  whom  w'omeii  instinctively  felt  “  sale 
(Charley  was  his  right-hand  man)  sent  which  adjei^tive  expresses  all  that  they 
out  their  invitations  to  a  grand  pic-nic  most  love  and  revere, 
to  l)e  held  at  Harrow-field-side,  every  All  l)eing  assembled  then  on  the  lawn, 
person  in  the  place  acceptei) ;  and  the  the  question  now  was,  how  should  they 
muster  on  the  Oaks  lawn,  where  they  go  to  llaiTow-field-side  ?  and,  who 
all  assembled  before  starting,  numbered  should  take  who  T  Charley  Dunn,  who 
seventy-five  and  a  half,  Charley  count-  knew  the  unrecorded  wishes  of  half  the 
ing  old  Trouncer,  the  Newfoundland,  as  young  men  and  of  all  Uie  girls,  mated 
tlie  half.  Seventy-five,  including  not  and  marshaled  them  to  the  best  of  his 
only  the  elite  Brough  Bridge  and  its  power  and  the  plasticity  of  circumstance ; 
neighborhood,  but  also  many  of  the  )>utting  himself  to  unheard-of  straits  in 
“  second  class  ” — those  dwellers  on  the  his  endeavor  to  please  every  body,  where- 
debatable  land  of  gentility,  always  to  in  he  generally  8uccee<led.  However,  ill 
be  found  in  a  community.  And  to  have  or  well,  he  did  it,  which  was  some- 
fioated  these  down  was  even  a  greater  thing  accomplished :  packing  them  up 
triumph  than  to  have  filing  himself  on  in  se]iarate  parcels  according  to  such 
to  the  crest  of  the  w’ave.  If  Georgie  pleasant  admixture  as  he  deemed  best 
Fenton  would  have  only  said  “Yes,”  for  the  society  at  large,  as  well  as  for 
Mr.  Hunter’s  cup  of  pride  and  happiness  the  service  of  the  individual.  And  now 
would  have  been  fill^  to  the  brim.  there  remained  only  Miss  Le  Jeuuo 

It  was  not  only  the  retired  iron  mer-  and  Miss  Annie — who,  because  they 
chant  who  thought  the  young  daughter  were  well  born,  were  very  careful  of 
of  the  retired  banker,  in  her  fresh  light  their  company,  and  inexorable  on  the 
muslin  and  coquettish  hat,  the  prettiest  score  of  chajieronage — the  St.  Johns  and 
girl,  and  the  most  charming  of  the  as-  j  little  Georgie,  Mr.  Hunter,  Roger  I^iwin, 
Bcnibly ;  many  others  shared  his  opin-  and  himself : — eight  people,  four  and 
ion.  Charley  Dunn  himself,  tliough  by  lour,  to  share  in  a  phaeton  and  a  dog- 
no  means  apt  to  be  “spooney”  on  any  cart  It  was  Mr.  Hunter's  design  that 
girl,  and  more  inclined  to  adore  all  than  the  St  John's  and  the  Le  Jeunes  should 
to  love  one — even  he  w’as  a  trifle  trou-  go  in  the  phaeton,  driven  by  Charley 
bled  by  her — just  a  shade  more  serious  Dunn  or  Roger  Lewin,  both  of  whom 
towards  her  than  towards  the  rest ;  and  were  good  whips,  and  that  he  would 
if  he  had  had  two})ence-halfpenny  a  year,  I  drive  Miss  Georgians  over  in  the  dog 
l<e  used  to  say — “  unfortunately,  he  had  cart ;  an  arrangement  to  which  Clnu'ley, 
only  twojtence  farthing”  —  he  might  for  his  part,  had  consented  with  a  go<^ 
have  felt  inclined  to  commit  himself  to  grace,  thinking  it  only  fair  that  the  host 
.matrimony  and  misery  for  the  rest  of  his  should  do  what  be  liked  best  fur  him- 
life.  But  besides  these  two,  and  the  self,  and  that  if  he  “  chose  to  tool  over 
balf-dozen  unattached,  putting  out  their  Miss  Little  one  pretty  one,  why  shouldn't 
ifeelera  every  where,  like  shrimps  or  sea-  he?  He  paid  his  money  and  lie  took  his 
.  anemones,  for  unknown  food,  there  was  choice :  and  he  was  a  lucky  dog  that  he 
Roger  Fenton,  to  whom  Miss  Lewin  (he  bad  money  to  pay,  and  a  clever  one  lor 
was  obliged  to  be  respectlul,  being  only  the  choice  he  made.”  Charley  did  not 
the  private  secretary)  was  simply  the  go  on  to  say  that  he,  and  half  a  score 
realization  of  his  womanly  ideal,  and  the  more,  would  have  chosen  the  very  same 
•  one  sole  beloved  of  bis  lile.  If  Georgie  |  thing.  He  had  tact  enough  to  keep 
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that  to  himaelf.  So  the  last  party  stood  '  pave  a  small  anmelodioas  chuckle,  and 
on  the  lawn  in  the  siinlipht,  waitinp  for  clumsily  rubl>ed  his  chin, 
the  final  arranpements  ;  and  of  the  four  “Oh,  no,  Carry!”  said  Georpie hasti- 
men  Btan<linp  there,  three  were  in  love  ly.  “  I  want  to  po  in  the  dop-cart  I 
with  the  same  woman,  and  one  was  be-  hate  sittinp  with  my  back  to  the  hoi’ses 
loved.  — you  know  I  do.” 

And  now  a  new  complication  arose.  “  You  shall  sit  on  the  box,  then,  with 
Annie  and  Miss  Le  Jeune,  seeinp  the  Mr.  Hunter,  and  St.  John  shall  come  in¬ 
turn  thinps  were  taking,  warmly  protest-  side,”  suggested  Mrs.  St.  John  amiably. 
e<l  against  the  arrangement  proposeil.  Miss  Le  Jeune  and  Miss  Annie  looked 
They  would  have  neither  Charley  nor  at  each  other,  and  a  smile,  not  at  all  of 
Ko«j;er  for  the  charioteer  of  their  precious  the  kind  poets  cjill  honied,  crisped  up 
lives.  The  one  was  so  flighty — they  their  lips  like  vinegar, 
called  him  inurcurial,  which  had  a  grand-  “  liather  an  extraordinary  place  for  a 
er  sound — he  would  miss  the  right  turn-  young  lady,  is  it  not  T”  said  Miss  Le 
ing,  or  upset  them  in  the  ditch,  or  turn  Jeune  coldly. 

them  out  over  the  hedge ;  the  other  was  “  Oh  !  in  the  country  one  doesn't 
better  certainly,  but  he  was  not  experi-  mind  a  little  relaxing  of  the  reins,”  said 
ence<l  enough — the  horses  would  run  ■  Mrs.  St.  John  very  tranquilly, 
away,  or  they  would  come  down,  or  they  “  I  C4in  drive  Miss  Fenton  over  in  the 
would  have  a  fit,  or  faint,  said  Miss  An-  dog-cart,”  then  said  Roger  Lewin,  coin- 
nie  pathetically ;  horses  did  faint  very  ing  forward  with  his  steady  cheery  air, 
often  in  the  hot  weather,  poor  things !  as  if  he  had  been  posse.ssor  of  half  a  rail- 
or  they  would  break  their  ki>ees  or  some-  lion,  and  not  “  only  the  private  secreta- 
thing ;  and  Mr.  Roge/  Lewin,  though  ry,  my  dear.”  “  Mr.  Dunn  can  sit  be- 
a  charming  young  man,  would  not  know  hind  and  keep  guard  ;  and  you  know,” 
what  to  do  if  there  was  an  accident:  and  smiling  and  tossing  up  his  bright  brown 
a(*ci<lents  so  ea.sily  happen,  you  know,  hair,  with  a  very  pardonable  affectation 
without  blame  to  any  one.  So  they  set  of  modesty,  “  I  am  not  a  very  despica- 
theinselves  in  decided  op|>osition,  and  ble  whij) — at  least  not  for  one  horse.” 
talked  and  coaxed  and  insisted  till  they  (He  was  the  best  in  the  whole  country 
finally  carried  their  [)oint,  and  Mr.  Hun-  side.)  “  Don't  you  think  my  plan  the 
ter  found  himself  obliged  to  yield  to  in-  best,  Mr.  Hunter  ?”  he  continued  :  “  it 
stances  which  had  at  least  this  flattering  disposes  of  a  great  many  difficulties.” 
as.surance,  that  both  ladies  thought  him  “  Hy  far  the  best,”  said  Miss  L«  Jeune 
sufficiently  worthy  to  be  trusted  with  quite  warmly. 

valuable  cargo.  |  “  So  nice  for  Miss  Fenton  in  the  dog- 

Mrs.  St  John  took  no  part  in  the  dis-  cart  1”  said  Miss  Annie  as  if  she  envied 
cussion  ;  neither  did  little  Georgie ;  un-  ;  her. 

less,  indee<l,  that  might  be  called  taking  a  I  “  Absurd !  impracticable !”  exclaimed 
part  which  was  simply  looking  up  at  Mrs.  St  John  in  her  high  voice;  and, 
lioger  Lewin  once,  and  saying  in  a  low  “  I  confess  I  had  not  contemplated  this 
voice,  “You  drive  me,”  as  they  stood  a  arrangement,”  chimed  in  Mr.  Hunter, 
little  apart :  she  digging  round  holes  in  s}>eaking  slowly,  and  evidently  dis- 
the  lawn  with  her  parasol,  and  he  ar-  plea.se<l. 

ranging  the  lash  of  a  whip  which  he  held  “  What  would  Miss  Georgie  herself 
in  his  hand.  But  when  the  pretty  argu-  like?”  said  Charley  good-naturedly.  He 
ing  had  ceased,  and  Mr.  Hunter  had  w'aa  always  thoughtful  of  her,  and  put 
yielded  with  a  very  blank  face — “  I  think  her  pleasures  beyond  and  above  most  so- 
the  arrangement  a  very  good  one  then,  cial  laws ;  and  then  he  hated  a  fuss,  and 
said  Mrs.  St.  John,  “  we  four  l^ies  in  “hitches”  in  a  day’s  enjoyment.  “That 
the  phaeton,  and  Mr.  Hunter  and  Mr.  shall  decide  it  Hunter,  shall  it  not?  We 
St.  John  on  the  box.  Mr.  Lewin  and  are  all  arguing  as  to  the  custody  of  Miss 
Mr.  Dunn  can  break  each  other's  necks  Georgie,  without  giving  her  a  voice;  and 
in  the  dog-cart.”  Mr.  Hunter's  face  I  call  that  shabby  I” 
brightened.  He  would  have  rubbed  his  |  “  If  it  is  left  to  me,  I  should  prefer  to 

hands  if  he  had  dai'ed ;  as  it  was,  he  \  go  in  the  dog-cart  with  Mr.  Dunn  and 
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Mr.  Lewin,”  raid  Georgie  hastily,  but ' 
with  a  deep  blush.  | 

Mr.  Hunter  bowed,  rallying  himself 
ao  far  as  to  say,  a  little  grumpily,  though 
he  did  his  beat  to  look  graceful,  “  You 
are  the  queen,  Miss  Fenton,  and  have : 
only  to  command  your  worshipers.” 

And  again  Miss  Le  Jeune  and  Miss 
Annie  looked  at  each  other,  and  smiled 
crispily. 

‘‘  Your  father  shall  hear  of  this.  Miss,” 
whispered  Mrs.  St  John,  grasping  her 
arm  as  she  passed  so  savagely  that  the 
red  marks  c'ould  be  seen  quite  pltunly 
through  the  muslin.  Bnt  Georgie  w'as 
too  ha|>py  to  be  resentful.  She  was 
young  and  in  love,  and  the  present  mo¬ 
ment  was  her  all,  and  the  future  might 
never  come;  so  she  took  no  notice  of 
the  spiteful  pinch,  b<it  only  answered 
ooaxingly,  “  Don’t  be  angry.  Carry,  i 
dear,”  as  she  jumped  into  the  dog-cart 
briskly.  And  then  the  most  radiant  and 
innocently-loving  little  face  in  the  world  j 
turned  like  a  sunbeam  upon  the  heavier 
party  in  the  phteton,  and  a  shower  of 
smiles  and  handwavings  followed  them 
BO  long  as  they  were  in  sight,  as  they 
rattled  off  into  the  summer  lane  of  trees 
and  wild  flowers. 

‘‘She  w’ill  be  obliged  to  me,  at  all 
events,  for  yielding  to  her  wishes,”  said 
Mr.  Hunter  in  a  musing  way  to  Mr.  St 
John  on  the  box  beside  him.  (Miss  An¬ 
nie  had  put  in  a  faint  claim  for  the  place, 
but  Mrs.  St  John  had  out-manoeuvred 
A«r,  without  leaving  her  a  chance.)  Mr. 
St  John  held  his  peace :  he  could  have 
said  too  much. 

‘‘Thank  you,  Roger,  dear  Roger!” 
said  little  Georgie  simply,  laying  her 
hand  on  his  arm  as  they  drove  off — the 
phaeton  was  now  out  of  sight. 

Roger  Lewin  looked  at  her,  as  she  said 
UiiB ;  a  look  of  such  inflnite  tenderness, 
and  the  man’s  intensity  of  love,  that 
Charley  Dunn,  who  just  then  turned 
round  on  the  back  seat  to  speak  to  them, 
comprehended  the  situation  in  an  instant, 
and  knew  the  secret  which  had  been  kept 
BO  religiously  between  them  for  six  weeks  I 
or  more.  I 

‘*  By  Jove !  said  Chai-ley  to  himself, 
and  he  turned  quite  cold  for  a  moment, 
“this  is  awkward.”  i 

“  What  else  could  I  have  done?”  said 
Roger  to  her  softly.  “  It  was  a  bold  | 


thing  to  brave  your  sister  so  openly,  but 
it  had  to  come.  It  has  to  come  in  real 
eaniest,  ymi  know,  Georgie  dearest, 
sooner  or  later,  if  we  would  be  true  or 
happy.” 

“Yes,  but  still  it  was  so  good  of  you  I” 
repeated  Georgie  fervently.  “  For  I 
know  that  you  felt  for  me  more  than  for 
yourself,  and  that  it  was  to  release  and 
jtlease  me  you  came  forward  and  upset 
them  all.” 

“  And  not  to  please  myself  at  all  T”  re¬ 
turned  Roger,  with  a  lover’s  snnle.  “  I 
am  afraid  1  am  not  quite  so  unselfish,  lit¬ 
tle  darling,  as  you  would  make  me  out ; 
and  that  if  I  thought  of  your  plea.sure  a 
little,  I  thought  a  great  deal  of  my  own.” 

“  Oh !  that  is  the  old  argument,  yon 
naughty  boy !”  said  Georgie,  laughing 
and  lilushing. 

“  Which  one  ?  we  have  so  many !  The 
argument  as  to  which  loves  the  other 
best,  or  who  will  hold  out  the  longest  ?” 

She  did  not  ^nswer  this,  but  lookc'd 
up  at  him  shyly,  and  yet  with  so  much 
frankness  in  her  love,  if  with  maiden 
bashfulnesH  in  the  expression  of  it,  that 
it  needed  all  Itoger’s  self-command  not 
to  put  his  arm  round  her  waist  and  kiss 
her  in  the  face  of  the  sun  and  Charley. 
W’^hy  should  he  not  ?  he  thought.  She 
was  his,  so  far  as  love  an<l  plighted  troth 
could  make  her ;  why  should  he  not 
confess  the  love  she  had  given  him,  and 
claim  both  recognition  and  fulfillment  f 
But  wiser  counsel  prevailed,  and  Roger 
did  nothing  of  so  expressive  a  nature 
that  it  could  never  be  glossed  over  again. 
He  only  took  her  small  and  pleasant 
hand,  and  pressed  it  up  against  his  heart 

The  drive  was  very  delightful,  at  least  to 
two  out  of  the  three,  for  Charley  had  not 
I  much  share  in  the  fun,  as  he  ]>hrased  it 
Knowing  what  was  exj)ected  of  him  he 
discreetly  kept  his  eyes  and  his  tongue 
to  himself;  too  well  versed  in  the  art 
and  mystery  of  his  normal  character, 
that  of  “  playing  gooseberry,”  not  to  be 
aware  that,  before  they  had  driven  half 
a  mile,  if  he  would  only  efface  himself 
they  would  have  forgotten  his  very  ex¬ 
istence  in  the  fullness  of  their  content 
As  it  proved.  Wrapj>ed  up  in  the  im- 
j)erious  selfishness  of  love,  they  jmssed 
the  blooming  summer  hours  in  the  heav¬ 
en  of  young  lovers ;  and  when  they 
drove  up  to  Harrowfield-side,  where 
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every  one  was  waitinpf  for  them,  were  I 
ready  to  swear  that  they  ha<l  not  been 
half  an  hour  on  the  road,  though  the 
heavy  old  phston  and  ita  sullen  discon¬ 
tent^  freight  had  l)een  there  more  than 
that  time  before  them.  They  came, 
etrengthenedfor  anything  that  might  hap¬ 
pen  ;  Ktrengthene<l  for  Mrs.  St.  John’s  an¬ 
gry  eyes,  for  Miss  Annie's  un|>leasant 
smile,  and  Miss  Le  Jeune's  disagreeable 
insinuations ;  strengthened  for  even  Mr. 
Hunter’s  very  natural  self-repayment  in 
tlie  instant  jiossession  which  he  took  of 
little  (ieorgie,  evidently  intending  to  ap¬ 
propriate  her  (if  he  coultl)  for  the  whole  of 
tlie  day  after;  strengthened  for  o|>en 
war  and  for  secret  plots,  by  one  of  the 
longest  sjiells  of  uninterrupted  inter¬ 
course,  and  one  of  the  most  thoroughly 
conhdential  talks  they  had  ever  had  to¬ 
gether.  If  Georgie  Fenton  and  linger 
Lewin  were  in  love  with  each  other  when 
the  sun  rose  to-day,  what  couhl  it  lie  cjill- 
ed  now  1  As  Georgie  said  afterwards,  in 
her  simple  way,  “  I  felt  that  I  was  mar- 
rie«l  to  him,  and  tliatit  would  be  a  crime, 
and  impossible,  ever  to  break  it  off.” 

Tlie  pic-nic  was  a  success.  Charley 
Dunn  had  sworn  it,  striking  palms  with 
Miss  Louisa  Globb,  who  bet  him  a  sha¬ 
green  cigar-cJise  against  a  dog-heade<I 
riding-whip,  that  it  would  “  hitch  some¬ 
where  :  pic-nics  always  did;”  and  though 
he  was  taken  aback  by  the  discovery  he 
had  made,  and  dismaye<l  at  the  idea  of 
the  “mess  little  Miss  ha<l  got  herself  in¬ 
to,”  yet  he  shook  himself  free  from  all 
embarnissing  retlections  when  the  time 
for  action  came,  and  exerted  himself,  as 
usual,  to  put  the  whole  thing  on  castors, 
as  the  French  sjiy. 

The  day  was  tine,  which  was  one  es¬ 
sential  secured ;  and  there  was  enough 
and  to  spare  of  whom  to  choose  for 
partners  and  comrades.  Young  people 
paired  themselves  atreording  to  fancy, 
and  wandered  away  together  with  that 
pretence  of  unconsciousness  we  all  know 
of;  and  their  elders  agglomerated  them 
selves  into  groups,  and  fed  each  other 
with  flattery  or  gossip,  as  the  taste  of 
the  majority  went.  Mrs.  St.  John  made 
profuse  demonstrations  to  Lady  Scratch- 
ley,  who  disliked  her  to  almost  plebian 
vehemence,  and  thought  her  “  low,” 
wherein  her  ladyship  was  not  so  far  out ; 
and  Miss  Grandville  and  Miss  Le  Jeune 


stood  on  the  outskirts  of  the  party,  crit¬ 
icising  the  young  Indies  of  the  assembly, 
and,  strangely  enough,  finding  none  of 
them  all  pretty  or  well  dressed,  amiable 
or  well  mannered.  But  then  they  were 
both  ladies  of  immense  retinement,  and 
hail  high  ideals.  The  monkey-fused  ad¬ 
miral  singleil  out  Maggie  Wood,  because 
she  was  as  bluff  as  himself ;  and  the  two 
made  no  end  of  amusement  for  all  with¬ 
in  ear-shot  of  their  rough  play.  The  Miss 
Globbs,  and  their  brothers,  and  their  use¬ 
ful  men.  multiplied  themselves,  like  so 
many  Vishniis,  and  formed  concentric 
circles  of  laughter  everywhere — being 
poor,  this  was  their  manner  of  paying* 
for  their  entertainment  by  society.  The 
two  Miss  Hawtreys  sang  their  last  new 
songs  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  gui¬ 
tar  which  one  carried,  and  of  the  concer¬ 
tina  of  which  the  other  was  the  social 
“  professor.”  Miss  Moss  was  sui>erb, 
haughty,  and  a  little  insolent  in  her  clev¬ 
erness;  and  pretty  Mary  Dowthwaite 
looked  languishingly  at  young  Abraham^ 
on  his  side  not  backward  to  attract  as 
many  languishing  looks  as  good  fortuue 
and  the  young  l^ies  would  throw  in  his 
way  ;  and,  in  short,  the  whole  scene  was 
one  of  bright  colors,  animated  faces,  pic¬ 
turesque  groups,  and  universal  jolity, 
as  the  company  dispersed  among  the 
trees  of  the  tield-side  copse,  or  sat  on  the 
fresh  dry  grass  of  the  meadows,  or  perch¬ 
ed  tliehiselves  up  on  the  tall  banks,  all 
enjoying  themselves  to  the  utmost  of 
their  natural  ability,  this  warm,  sunshiny, 
glorious  summer  day. 

Mr.  Hunter  was  kind  in  his  way  to  all. 
A  little  heavy,  perhaps,  and  utterly 
bankrupt  in  the  small  change  of  conver¬ 
sation  ;  but  meaning  to  be  kind,  which 
goes  a  long  way.  He  did  his  arbitrary, 
clumsy  best  to  keep  Georgie  tacked  to 
his  arm  all  the  day  ;  and  she,  partly  for 
gratitutle  and  partly  for  fear  of  observa¬ 
tion,  let  hei'self  be  led  captive  until  din¬ 
ner-time  ;  but  then  she  slipped  her  lea.sh, 
and  managed  in  the  simplest  and  yet  the 
cleverest  w.ay  in  the  world  to  get  a  s-'at 
next  to  Roger  Lewin,  far  away  from 
both  host  and  elder  sister ;  and  when 
dinner  was  over,  she  made  her  escape 
into  the  wood  ;  whether  alone  or  not  no 
one  ever  knew.  But  the  latter  half  of 
the  day  was  passed  without  her  sweet 
face  among  the  players  at  croquet  and 
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Mr.  Lewin,”  naid  Georgie  hastily,  bnt ! 
with  a  deep  blush.  | 

Mr.  Hunter  bowed,  rallying  himself 
so  far  as  to  say,  a  little  grumpily,  though 
he  did  his  best  to  look  graceful,  “  You 
are  the  queen,  Miss  Fenton,  and  have 
only  to  command  your  worshipers.” 

And  again  Miss  Le  Jeune  and  Miss 
Annie  looked  at  each  other,  and  smiled 
crispily. 

“  Your  father  shall  hear  of  this,  Miss,” 
whispered  Mrs.  St.  John,  grasping  her 
arm  as  she  passed  so  savagely  that  the 
red  marks  could  be  seen  quite  plmnly 
through  the  muslin.  Bnt  Georgie  was 
too  happy  to  be  resentful.  She  was 
young  and  in  love,  and  the  present  mo¬ 
ment  was  her  all,  and  the  future  might 
never  come;  so  she  took  no  notice  of 
the  spiteful  pinch,  but  only  answered 
coaxingly,  ”  Don’t  be  angry.  Carry,  j 
dear,”  as  she  jun>ped  into  the  dog-cart  I 
briskly.  And  then  the  most  radiant  and 
innocently-loving  little  face  in  the  world  j 
tamed  like  a  sunbeam  upon  the  heavier 
party  in  the  phaeton,  and  a  shower  of 
smiles  and  handwavings  followed  them 
so  long  as  they  were  in  sight,  as  they 
rattled  off  into  the  summer  lane  of  trees 
and  wild  flowers. 

‘‘She  will  be  obliged  to  me,  at  all 
events,  for  yielding  to  her  wishes,”  said 
Mr.  Hunter  in  a  musing  way  to  Mr.  St 
John  on  the  box  beside  him.  (Miss  An¬ 
nie  had  put  in  a  faint  claim  for  the  place, 
but  Mrs.  St  John  had  out-mana‘uvred 
Aer,  without  leaving  her  a  chance.)  Mr. 
St  John  bekl  his  peace :  he  could  have 
said  too  much. 

‘‘Thank  you,  Roger,  dear  Roger!” 
said  little  Georgie  simply,  laying  her 
hand  on  his  arm  as  they  drove  off — the 
phseton  was  now  out  of  sight. 

Roger  Lewin  looked  at  her,  as  she  said 
tliis ;  a  look  of  such  infinite  tenderness, 
and  the  man’s  intensity  of  love,  that 
Charley  Dunn,  who  just  then  turned 
round  on  the  back  seat  to  speak  to  them, 
comprehended  the  situation  in  an  instant, 
and  knew  the  secret  which  had  been  kept 
so  religiously  between  them  for  six  weeks 
or  more. 

”  By  Jove !  said  Charley  to  himself, 
and  he  turned  quite  cold  for  a  moment,  ' 
“this  is  awkward.”  j 

“  What  else  could  I  have  donet”  said 
Roger  to  her  softly.  “  It  was  a  bold  { 


thing  to  brave  your  sister  so  openly,  hut 
it  had  to  come.  It  has  to  come  in  real 
earnest,  you  know,  Georgie  dearest, 
sooner  or  later,  if  we  would  be  true  or 
happy.” 

“Yes,  but  still  it  was  so  good  of  you !” 
repeated  Georgie  fervently.  “  For  I 
know  that  you  felt  tor  me  more  than  for 
yourself,  and  that  it  was  to  release  and 
jtlease  me  you  came  forward  and  upset 
them  all.” 

“  And  not  to  please  myself  at  all  ?”  re¬ 
turned  Roger,  with  a  lover’s  smile.  “  I 
am  afraid  1  am  not  quite  so  unselfish,  lit¬ 
tle  darling,  as  you  would  make  me  out ; 
and  that  if  I  thought  of  your  pleasure  a 
little,  I  thought  a  great  deal  of  my  own.” 

“Oh!  that  is  the  old  argtiment,  you 
naughty  boy !”  said  Georgie,  laughing 
and  blushing. 

“  Which  one  t  we  have  so  many !  The 
argument  as  to  which  loves  the  other 
best,  or  who  will  hold  out  the  longest  T” 

She  did  not  ^nswer  this,  but  looked 
up  at  him  shyly,  and  yet  with  so  much 
frankness  in  her  love,  if  with  maiden 
bashfulness  in  the  expression  of  it,  that 
it  needed  all  lioger's  self-command  not 
to  put  his  arm  round  her  waist  and  kiss 
her  in  the  face  of  the  sun  and  Charley. 
W’^hy  should  he  not  ?  he  thought  She 
was  his,  so  far  as  love  and  plighted  troth 
could  make  her;  why  should  he  not 
confess  the  love  she  had  given  him,  and 
claim  both  recognition  and  fulfillment? 
Bnt  wiser  counsel  prevailed,  and  Roger 
did  nothing  of  so  expressive  a  nature 
that  it  (!ould  never  be  glossed  over  again. 
He  only  took  her  small  and  pleasant 
hand,  and  pressed  it  up  against  his  heart 

The  drive  was  very  delightful,  at  least  to 
two  out  of  the  three,  for  Charley  had  not 
much  share  in  the  fun,  as  he  phrased  it 
Knowing  w^hat  was  ex})ected  of  him  he 
discreetly  kept  his  eyes  and  his  tongue 
to  himself;  too  w’ell  versed  in  the  art 
and  mystery  of  his  normal  character, 
that  of  “  playing  gooseberry,”  not  to  be 
aw’are  that,  before  they  had  driven  half 
a  mile,  if  he  would  only  efface  himself 
they  would  have  forgotten  his  very  ex¬ 
istence  in  the  fullness  of  their  content 
As  it  proved.  Wrapped  up  in  the  im¬ 
perious  selfishness  of  love,  they  ])a8sed 
the  blooming  summer  hours  in  the  heav¬ 
en  of  young  lovers ;  and  when  they 
drove  up  to  Harrowfield-side,  where 
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ever}’  one  was  waiting  for  them,  were 
ready  to  swear  that  they  had  not  been 
half  an  hour  on  the  road,  though  the 
heavy  old  phaeton  and  its  sullen  discon¬ 
tent^  freight  had  l)een  there  more  than 
tliat  time  before  them.  They  came, 
■trcngthened  for  an  yt  bin  g  that  might  hap¬ 
pen  ;  strengthened  for  Mrs.  St.  John’s  an¬ 
gry  eyes,  for  Miss  Annie’s  nuftleiisant 
smile,  and  Miss  Le  Jeune’s  disagreeable 
insinuations ;  strengthened  for  even  Mr. 
Hunter’s  very  natural  self-repayment  in 
tlie  instant  |>08session  which  he  took  of 
little  Georgie,  evidently  intending  to  ap¬ 
propriate  her  (if  he  could)  for  the  whole  of 
the  d.ay  after;  strengthened  for  open 
war  and  for  secret  plots,  by  one  of  the 
longest  spells  of  uninterrupted  inter¬ 
course,  and  one  of  the  most  thoroughly 
confidential  talks  they  had  ever  bad  to¬ 
gether.  If  Georgie  Fenton  and  linger 
Lewin  were  in  love  with  each  other  when 
the  sun  rose  to-day,  what  could  it  be  csill- 
ed  now  T  As  Georgie  said  afterwards,  in 
her  simple  way,  “  I  felt  that  I  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  him,  and  that  it  would  be  a  crime, 
and  iin|K>Hsible,  ever  to  break  it  off.” 

Tlie  pic-nic  was  a  success.  Charley 
Dunn  ha«l  sworn  it,  striking  palms  with 
Miss  Ix)uisa  Globb,  who  bet  him  a  sha¬ 
green  cigar-ca.se  against  a  dog-headed 
riding-whip,  that  it  would  “  hitch  some¬ 
where  :  pio-nics  always  did and  though 
he  wiis  taken  aba(;k  by  the  discovery  he 
had  made,  and  dismayed  at  the  idea  of 
the  “mess  little  Miss  ha<l  got  herself  in¬ 
to,”  yet  he  shook  himself  free  from  all 
embarrassing  refiections  when  the  time 
for  action  came,  and  exerted  himself,  as 
usual,  t«>  put  the  whole  thing  on  castors, 
as  the  French  say. 

The  day  was  fine,  which  was  one  es¬ 
sential  secured  ;  and  there  was  enough 
and  to  spare  of  whom  to  choose  for 
partners  and  comrades.  Young  people 
paireil  themselves  ai^cording  to  fancy, 
and  wandered  away  together  with  that 
pretence  of  unconsciousness  we  all  know 
of;  and  their  elders  aggloinemted  them¬ 
selves  into  groups,  and  fed  each  other 
with  flattery  or  gossip,  as  the  taste  of 
the  majority  went  Mre.  St.  John  >nade 
profuse  demonstrations  to  Duly  Scratch- 
ley,  who  disliked  her  to  almost  jdebian 
vehemence,  and  thought  her  “  low,” 
wherein  her  ladyship  was  not  so  far  out ; 
and  Miss  Grandville  and  Miss  Le  Jeune 


stood  on  the  outskirts  of  the  party,  crit¬ 
icising  the  young  Indies  of  the  assembly, 
and,  strangely  enough,  finding  none  of 
them  all  pretty  or  well  dressed,  amiable 
or  well  mannered.  But  then  they  were 
both  ladies  of  immense  refinement,  and 
hatl  high  ideals.  The  monkey-faced  ad¬ 
miral  singled  out  Maggie  Wood,  because 
she  was  as  bluff  as  himself ;  and  the  two 
made  no  end  of  amusement  for  all  with¬ 
in  ear-shot  of  their  rough  play.  The  Miss 
Globbs,  and  their  brothers,  and  their  use¬ 
ful  men.  multiplied  themselves,  like  so 
many  Vishnus,  and  formed  concentric 
circles  of  laughter  everywhere — being 
poor,  this  was  their  manner  of  paying* 
for  their  entertainment  by  society.  The 
two  Miss  Ilawtreys  sang  their  last  new 
songs  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  gui¬ 
tar  which  one  carried,  and  of  the  concer¬ 
tina  of  which  the  other  was  the  social 
“  professor.”  Miss  Moss  was  superb, 
haughty,  and  a  little  insolent  in  her  clev¬ 
erness;  and  pretty  Mary  Dowthwaite 
looked  languishingly  at  young  Abraham, 
on  his  side  not  backward  to  attract  as 
many  languishing  looks  as  good  fortune 
and  the  young  ladies  would  throw  in  his 
way  ;  and,  in  short,  the  whole  scene  was 
one  of  bright  colors,  animated  faces,  pic¬ 
turesque  groups,  and  universal  jolity, 
as  the  company  dispersed  among  the 
trees  of  the  field-side  copse,  or  sat  on  the 
fresh  dry  grass  of  the  meadows,  or  perch¬ 
ed  themselves  up  on  the  tall  banks,  all 
enjoying  themselves  to  the  utmost  of 
their  natural  ability,  this  warm,  sunshiny, 
glorious  summer  day. 

Mr.  Hunter  was  kind  in  his  way  to  all. 
A  little  heavy,  |)erhaps,  and  utterly 
bankrupt  in  the  small  change  of  conver¬ 
sation  ;  but  meaning  to  be  kind,  which 
goes  a  long  w:»y.  He  did  his  arbitrary, 
clumsy  best  to  keep  Georgie  tai^ked  to 
his  arm  all  the  day  ;  and  she,  partly  for 
gratitude  .and  partly  for  fear  of  observa¬ 
tion,  let  herself  be  led  captive  until  din¬ 
ner-time  ;  but  then  she  slipped  her  leash, 
and  managed  in  the  simplest  and  yet  the 
cleverest  way  in  the  world  to  get  a  scat 
next  to  Roger  Lewin,  far  away  from 
both  host  and  elder  sister ;  and  when 
dinner  was  over,  she  miule  her  escjipe 
into  the  wood ;  whether  alone  or  not  no 
one  ever  knew.  But  the  latter  half  of 
the  day  wiis  passed  without  her  sweet 
I  face  among  the  players  at  croquet  and 
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Aunt  Sally  ;  and  it  was  only  )n  hen  eve-  I  John”  brought  him.  lie  was  a  proud 
uing  and  mustering  time  came,  that  she  man,  though  a  vacillating  and  a  weak, 
reappeared — no  one  quite  knew  when,  or  and  had  no  intention  of  allowing  his 
how,  or  whence — her  hands  full  of  wild  prize  child  to  ding  herself  away  on  a 
flowers,  her  eyes  full  of  love,  and  her  young  lellow  like  Roger  I.«win — a  mere 
heart  so  full  of  hapjuness,  she  scari«  nobody,  all  very  well  in  his  way,  but 
knew  how  to  hold  it  all  together  without  with  only  character  and  good  looks  for 
letting  it  run  out  for  all  the  world  to  see.  his  foitune.  And  that  dicln’t  seem  quite 
A  short  time  after  Roger  Lewin  joined  enough  to  the  old  banker,  used  to  tleal 
the  group  where  she  was;  and  he,  too,  with  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands, 
came  in  the  same  apparitioual  way,  look-  So  the  next  morning  the  young  secretary 
ing,  as  Mary  Dowthwaite  said  softly,  was  sent  for,  betimes,  into  the  library, 
“as  if  he  had  met  an  angel  in  the  wood.”  and  shown  his  bill — the  cost  of  ycster- 
“  Like  Balaam's  beast,”  said  young  day’s  confirmation  of  his  love. 

Abraham  Moss,  who  did  not  like  him.  |  “  So,  young  man !”  cried  Mr.  Fenton, 

So  Mr.  Samuel  Hanuer  Hunter’s  grand  pushing  his  sj)ectacle8  up  over  his  fore- 
couft  went  off  to  perfection.  There  was  liead,  and  looking  at  Itoger  with  as  much 
an  immense  amount  of  laughing  and  al-  disdain  as  anger;  “a  pretty  use  you  have 
most  as  much  flirting ;  some  friendships  made  of  your  time,  I  hear ;  and  a  fine  re- 
struck  up — some,  too,  disintegrated  final-  turn  for  all  my  kindness  to  you!” 
ly  and  sent  crumbling  to  chaos  ;  and  “  I  am  sorry,  sir,  that  you  have  heard 
some  pleasanter  bonds,  and  stricter,  just  anything  unfavorable  of  me,”  answered 
begun  in  the  weaving ;  and  much  that  Roger  quietly. 

was  charming  if  less  that  was  intense,  as  “Unfavorable?  Oh!  you  c.all  it  un- 
the  order  and  result  of  the  day’s  experi-  favorable,  do  you?  Well  done,  Mr. 
ence.  And  when  they  all  separated  after  lioger!  You  can  be  mealy-mouthed  to 
a  delicious  dance  and  a  first-rate  supper  yourself,  I  see,  however  bold  in  action, 
at  the  Oaks — Mr.  Hunter's  place — every  Disgraceful,  Sir;  dishonorable,  unmanly; 
one  agreed  that  it  was  the  most  delight-  that’s  what  /  call  it !  Unfavorable,  in¬ 
ful  thing  ever  given  at  Brough  Bridge ;  deed  !  I  like  that !” 
and  Mr.  Hunter’s  popularity  was  assured,  i  Roger  flushed.  “May  I  know  the 
and  the  fact  of  his  being  a  retired  iron  conduct  to  which  you  apply  these  terms, 
merchant  condoned  and  done  with.  Mr.  Fenton  ?”  he  then  said.  “  They  are 
But  there  is  always  a  mauvais  qvart  hard  words  for  a  man  to  hear  uncounect- 
cTheure  afler  every  joy ;  the  bill  that  must  ed  with  any  definite  fact.” 
be  paid  when  the  cakes  have  been  eaten  “Come,  come,  Mr.  Roger!  this  kind 
and  the  wine  has  been  drunk;  and  this  of  bravado  will  not  do  fur  me!  You 
quarter  of  an  hour  had  to  come  to  Roger  know  well  enough  what  I  mean  ;  anci  to 
and  Georgie.  Mrs.  St.  John  had  left  affect  this  simpering  ignorance  is  only  to 
them  rojHJ  enough  for  the  hanging.  All  add  hypocrisy  to  dishonor.  Yes,  sir; 
the  day  after  the  first  bru.sh  about  the  hypocrisy  to  dishonor;  I  rejieat  it  What 
carriages  she  had  purposely  ignored  the  is  all  this  I  hear  of  you  and  my  daugh- 
existence  either  of  sister  or  secretary,  j  ter.  Miss  Fenton,  eh,  sir?  Answer  me 
Her  sharp  eyes,  and  hers  alone,  had  de-  that,  1  say  !”  striking  the  table  with  his 
tected  little  Georgie  stealing  off  into  the  fist 

wood  where  Roger  Lewin  had  sauntered  “  I  do  not  know  what  you  h.ave  heard, 
not  so  long  before — and  she  had  held  her  |  Mr.  Fenton,”  answered  Roger,  ^ai^ing 

fa'ace:  nay,  she  had  even  seen  Georgie’s  his  eyes  full  to  the  old  man’s.  “  I  only 
iesh  muslin  whisking  through  briars  and  know  what  I  have  to  tell;  I  love  your 
brambles,  in  the  endeavor  to  find  a  lonely  daughter,  and  she  loves  me  ;  beyond 
place  where  Love  might  take  his  ease  this.  I  have  nothing  to  confess.” 
and  not  need  Caution  to  stand  sentinel  i  Mr.  Fenton’s  puffy  fac«  changed  curi- 
against  intruders — and  still  she  held  her  ously  during  his  secretary’s  audacious 
peac-e  :  but  when  they  all  reached  home,  speech. 

then  the  storm  burst  forth  ;  and  fat,  lazy,  I  “You  love  my  daughter,  and  she 
irascible  old  papa  lost  a  night's  rest  for  loves  you !  Oh !  that’s  it ;  is  it  ?”  be 
trouble  at  the  ill  news  his  “  daughter  St  i  said,  after  a  pause,  si>eaking  in  a  slow, 
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deliberate  way,  quite  different  to  his 
former  petulance.  “  Well,  then,  let  us 
artfiie  the  matter  cooly,  Mr.  Ropier. 
There  is  nothing  like  coolness  and  Cock¬ 
er.  I  Bup{K)se  you  have  not  rushed  into 
solemn  responsibilities  without  consider¬ 
ation  ?  If  you  have  induced  my  daugh¬ 
ter  to  love  you,  you  must  have  some 
plans  for  the  future ;  marriage,  I  should 
BU|»p|H)se,  and  a  home,  and  all  thatt 
What,  now,  have  you  got  to  offer  her?” 
crossing  his  legs ;  “  what  is  your  for¬ 
tune  t  and  what  settlements  will  you 
make  on  hert  I  am  not  hard,  you  see, 
or  unreasonable,  and  can  discuss  the  mat¬ 
ter  calmly.” 

“  I  can  make  no  settlements,  and  I 
have  no  assured  fortune.  I  have  only 
my  love,  my  brains,  and  my  hands,”  an¬ 
swered  Roger  a  little  grandly. 

“  Poor  pay,  yoiing  man !  poor  pay !  I 
doubt  the  |K)t  boiling  over  t/iat  hre.” 

“  With  love  and  courage,  it  is  not 
such  a  very  bad  prospect!”  rctunied 
Roger  smiling,  encouraged  by  Mr.  Fen¬ 
ton’s  manner.  Love  is  so  credulous  of 
goo«l ! 

“Love  and  a  fiddlestick’s  end!”  roared 
Georgie’s  father,  blazing  out  again. 

“  Don’t  talk  your  absur<i  sentimentali¬ 
ties  to  me,  sir!  There’s  no  rational 
business  in  them  !  I  ask  you  again  ; 
what  do  you  mean  to  do  for  ray  daugh- 
tert” 

“Work  to  maintain  her;  as  you  | 
wo»'ked,  dear  sir,  when  you  were  young,  I 
and  married  Mrs.  St.  John’s  mother.”  j 

“  Now  look.  Master  Roger,”  saiil  Mr.  i 
Fenton,  uncrossing  his  legs  ai:d  speaking  ] 
not  unkindly — for  he  really  liked  the  lad, 
and  was  almo.st  as  sorry  as  he  was  angry  ' 
at  the  whole  affair — “  this  kind  of  folly  i 
must  come  to  an  end.  You  must  see  for  1 
yourself  that  it  has  no  root,  no  founda-  j 
tion,  no  jmssibility  of  future  life  in  it 
Give  it  up,  boy,  as  a  dream — very  natu¬ 
ral  perhaps,  to  your  age  and  inexperience 
— but  as  a  dream  that  must  be  shaken 
off.  I  trust  your  word  so  thoroughly, 
that  if  you  will  now  promise  me  on  your 
honor  as  a  gentleman,  to  have  done  with 
this  folly,  I  will  overlook  the  past,  and 
we  will  go  on  again  as  before.  Give  me 
your  word,  Roger,  and  let  the  thing 
stand  by.” 

“  Thank  you,  sir ;  I  feel  all  your  kind¬ 
ness,  and  understand  it  to  the  utmost,” 


'  answered  Roger ;  “  but  I  can  not  give  up 
your  daughter’s  love,  or  her  promise. 
So  long  as  she  remains  true  to  me,  I  will 
'  remain  true  to  her ;  and  after.  I  can  not 
give  her  up,  save  at  her  own  desire.” 
j  “Then  we  must  part,  Mr.  I^ewin  ;  we 
'  must  part,”  said  Mr.  Fenton  testily. 

!  Roger  turned  pale.  “  I  can  not  re- 
I  monstrate,  Mr.  Fenton,”  he  said  sadly  ; 
j  “  you  are  in  your  right  here,  and  I  have 
i  but  to  obey.” 

I  “I  am  sorry  for  it,  Roger,  very  sorry  ; 
i  very  sorry  indeed  to  lose  you,  bwause  I 
really  like  you,  and,  until  now,  have  re- 
;  spected  you ;  and  you  just  suit  me.  But 
I  I  can  not  keep  a  young  man  about  me 
'  who  makes  love  to  my  daughter,  and 
i  wants  to  marry  her  on  nothing  a  year. 

I  You  have  been  a  fool,  my  boy,  that’s  all ; 

I  but  we  part  in  no  ill  feeling,  remember ; 
an<i  when  I  («n  liefriend  you,  I  will.  I 
j  wish  you  had  not  been  a  fool,  Roger !” 
He  put  out  his  hand  kindly,  and  looked  at 
the  young  man  with  almost  tenderness. 

I  Roger  shook  his  hand  warmly.  “Prom- 
;  ise  me  one  thing  only,  dear  sir,”  he  said 
I  earnestly  ;  “  promise  that  there  shall  be 
no  unfair  play  with  your  daughter ;  but 
leave  me  free  to  win  her,  if  I  can  satisfy 
your  requirements.” 

“/  will  do  nothing,”  said  Mr.  F’enton, 
emphatically.  “  I  can  not  answer  for 
others,”  he  added  below  his  breath. 

“  Thank  you,  sir,”  again  said  Roger ; 
“your  promise  is  everything  to  me.” 
Then  he  turned  away,  once  again  looking 
back  and  bidding  good-bye  before  he 
closed  the  door  behind  him,  for  the  hist 
time  as  Mr.  Fenton’s  private  secretary. 

“  I  wonder,”  said  the  old  man  to  him¬ 
self  half  aloud  ;  and  then  he  stopped  and 
thought.  “  Oh  no !  no !”  he  critsl  out, 
“  what  would  Carry  say !” 

lioger  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  lit¬ 
tle  Georgie.  She,  too,  had  had  her  fears 
almut  the  “  bad  quarter  of  an  hour 
!  and  knowing  that  her  lover  had  been 
summoned  at  an  unusual  time  by  her 
father,  hung  about  the  passage,  waiting 
for  his  appearance. 

“  Come  with  me  a  moment,  alone,** 
said  Roger  in  a  low  voice.  “  I  must  see 
you  alone,  Georgie,  whatever  happens  !** 

She  felt  that  something  was  wrong; 
and  clung  to  him  lovingly ;  not  weakly, 
but  with  all  her  heart  of  love  and  girlish 
teuderness  centered  in  that  one  earnest, 
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dinging  touch.  They  went  into  the 
conservatory — that  favorite  place  for 
lovers ;  and  there  lloger  told  her  what 
both  knew  would  have  to  come  when 
their  secret  was  discovered;  that  Mr. 
Fenton  knew  all ;  that  he  was  dismissed, 
ami  must  leave  the  house  to-day.  { 

“  To-day !”  said  |)Oor  Georgie  hiding 
her  face.  “  To-day  1  so  soon  after  yes¬ 
terday  '.  Oh,  linger !  what  shall  1  do  t 
what  shall  I  dot”  I 

“  Trust  to  God,  Georgie,  and  be  a 
brave  hearted  girl,”  said  Roger  with 
quivering  lips ;  “  and  believe  in  me.  j 
Whatever  you  may  hear,  and  whatever  | 
you  may  not  hear — and  the  one  is  some¬ 
times  worse  than  the  other — never  have 
a  inoinent’s  doubt  of  me.  Believe  in  me, 
as  1  shall  believe  in  you,  though  I  nei¬ 
ther  see  nor  hear  of  you  for  twenty  years 
to  come ;  and  be  sure  that  the  love  which 
can  be  faithful  through  absence  and  trial,  : 
will  be  blessed  in  tlie  end  !”  i 

She  lookeil  up  into  his  face,  and  put 
both  her  hands  in  his.  “  I  will,”  she 
said  fervently.”  “  I  will  believe  in  you, 
Roger ;  and  I  will  be  faithful  and  true  to 
the  last  day  of  iny  life  !”  ! 

“  Even  if  you  never  receive  a  written 
line  from  me  f  for  I  know  that  your  sister 
would  not  suffer  us  to  correspond  openly,  i 
my  Georgie ;  and  I  would  not  ask  you  { 
to  stoop  to  anything  involving  manage-  i 
ment  or  intrigue.  But,  can  you  believe 
in  me  through  years  of  silence  ! — |»erhap8 
against  the  harder  trial  of  falsehood, 
hearing  that  I  was  untrue  to  you? — going  j 
to  be  mamed  to  another? — all  the  re¬ 
ports  so  sure  to  be  set  afloat,  where 
there  is  something  to  be  gained  by  the 
severance  of  two  lives?” 

“  Yes,”  she  wml ;  “  I  know  that  you 
will  not  deceive  me  ;  and  I  would  be-  : 
lieve  in  any  one’s  falsehood  rather  than 
in  yours.”  j 

He  caught  her  to  him  in  a  very  passion  i 
of  grief  and  love.  “  God  bless  you  my  , 
angel!  now  I  am  satisfied  !  Oh!  never  | 
doubt  me,  ray  Georgie.  Trust  me  as  I 
shall  trust  you,  through  all  things — evil , 
reports,  apparent  neglects— everything  ;  | 
and  believe,  as  I  do,  that  we  are  true  to 
each  other,  we  must  come  to  a  goo<1  is-  ! 
aue  at  the  last!  Wear  this,  somewhere  j 
out  of  sight,  for  my  sake,”  he  then  add¬ 
ed,  taking  his  signet  ring  from  his  finger; 

“  it  is  my  crest  you  see— a  mailed  arm  | 
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holding  a  sword,  and  ray  motto,  “  Faith¬ 
ful  ami  True ;”  and  if  ever  you  are  in¬ 
clined  to  doubt  me,  or  to  waver  in  your 
own  heart,  look  at  this,  and  let  it  bring 
you  back  to  this  moment  and  the  solemn 
pledge  between  us.” 

“  I  will,”  she  said  again  very  earnest¬ 
ly,  kissing  the  ring  which  she  fastened  to 
a  small  chain  she  w’ore,  and  hid  in  her 
bosom  ;  “  I  never  shall  be  tempte<l  to  de¬ 
sert  you  or  to  disl>elieve  in  you,  Roger, 
darling  ;  but  if  I  do,  I  will  look  at  this, 
ami  come  back  to  you  again.” 

He  held  her  in  Ids  arms,  and  pressed 
her  to  him.  “  Good-bye,  then,  my  be¬ 
loved  !  God  bless  that  sweet  life!  My 
beloved,  my  only  love !  this  is  but  for  a 
time ;  believe  that  it  is  not  for  long,  my 
Georgie  ;  and  again  I  say  to  you,  trust 
me !  You  have  no  need  to  say  the  same 
to  me!” 

With  a  rapturous  strain  he  pressed  her 
once  more  fervently  to  his  heart,  and 
kissed  her  tearful  face  again  and  again  ; 
she  clinging  to  him  with  her  whole  force 
of  love,  sobbing  now  as  if  her  heart 
would  break.  And  then,  the  door  open¬ 
ing,  and  Mrs.  St.  John  appearing  in  all 
the  glow  of  her  angry  triumph,  the  brief 
hour  of  summer  love  was  at  an  end,  and 
the  long  day  of  sorrow  began. 

(fo  be  CoutinoeJ.) 
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If  the  test  of  genius  were  success,  we 
should  rank  Miss  Bra<ldon  very  high  in 
the  list  of  our  great  novelists.  The  fer¬ 
tility  of  her  invention  is  as  unprecedent¬ 
ed  as  the  extent  of  her  popularity. 
Month  after  month  she  produces  inst^- 
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mentM  of  new  novels  which  attract  count¬ 
less  readers,  and  are  praised  by  not  a 
few  competent  critics.  Three  years  ajafo 
her  name  was  unknown  to  the  reading;; 
public.  Now  it  is  nearly  as  familiar  to 
every  novel-reader  as  that  of  Bulwer 
Lylton  or  Charles  Dickens. 

Miss  Bratldon  can  not  reasonably  com¬ 
plain  that,  in  her  case,  striving  merit  has 
been  suffered  to  fret  and  pine  unheeded. 
Almost  as  soon  as  Ltuitf  Amlly'g  Secret  ap¬ 
peared,  it  was  lauded  by  distinguished 
critics,  and  eagerly  purchased  and  read 
by  an  ethusiastic  section  of  the  public. 
Daily  newspapers  which  habitually  neg¬ 
lected,  or  caiped  at  works  that  fell 
sliort  of  a  very  high  standard  of  excel¬ 
lence,  became  conspicuous  for  the  excep¬ 
tional  compliments  they  paid  to  this 
authoress.  Even  a  w'cekly  journal  which 
is  noted  for  lavishing  stinging  sarcasms 
on  the  female  novelists  in  whose  works 
High  Church  principles  are  unsupported 
or  scoffed  at,  has  bestowed  ungrudging 
praise  on  the  writings  of  Miss  Braddoii. 
As  novel  after  novel  issued  from  the  press, 
the  laudatory  epithets  were,  when  possi¬ 
ble  more  copiously  showered  upon  her. 
Her  triumph  has  been  nearly  complete. 
By  the  unthinking  crowd  she  is  regard¬ 
ed  as  a  woman  of  genius.  The  magazine 
to  which  she  contributes  is  almost  cer¬ 
tain  to  have  a  large  circulation,  and  to 
enrich  its  fortunate  proprietors.  She 
h;is  bewitched  so  many  person.s,  that  those 
who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  blind  to 
her  charms  have  had  small  chance  of 
being  lUtened  to  when  pronouncing  an 
adverse  judgment. 

Her  position  in  the  world  of  letters 
can  lie  almost  paralleled  by  that  which 
one  of  her  jiei’sonages  held  in  the  world 
of  art.  In  Kleanor's  Victory,  Launcelot 
Darrell  becomes  an  artist,  after  lieing 
baulked  of  a  property  which  he  bad  hopeii 
to  inherit.  He  paints  a  picture  called 
“  The  Earl’s  Death.”  It  is  emphatically 
descril>ed  as  a  “  sensation  ”  picture.  Mise 
Braddon  goes  on  to  say  that  “  although 
the  picture  was  ugly,  there  was  a  strange, 
weird  attraction  in  it,  and  ()eople  went 
to  see  it  again  and  again,  and  like<l  it, 
and  hankered  after  it,  and  talked  of  it 
per|>etually  all  that  season ;  one  faction 
declaring  that  the  lucifer-match  effect  was 
Uie  most  delicious  moonlight,  and  the 
niurdress  of  the  earl  the  most  lovely  of  | 


womankind,  till  the  faction  who  thought 
the  very  reverse  of  this  became  afraid  to 
declare  their  opinions ;  and  thus  every¬ 
body  was  satisfied.”  Now,  there  is  a 
“  faction  ”  which  does  not  think  her 
“sensation  novels”  the  most  admirable 
product  of  this  generafion,  and  considers 
that,  judged  by  a  purely  literary  standard, 
they  are  unworthy  of  unqualifieil  com¬ 
mendation.  To  that  “faction”  we  be 
long.  We  shall  puiqmsely  avoid  apply- 
a  moral  test  to  these  productions  ;  for 
those  who  apply  it  are  generally  prone 
to  condemn  that  which  they  cnn  not 
praise,  chiefly  l)ecau8e  others  think  it  ad¬ 
mirable.  On  this  principle  l>ear-baiting 
was  denounced  by  the  Puritans  ;  smok¬ 
ing  is  called  a  vice  by  the  members  of 
the  Anti-tobacco  Society  ;  and  drinking 
a  glass  of  beer  is  conaidere<l  scandalous 
by  the  supf)orters  of  the  Permissive  Bill, 
A  novel  which  deserves  censure  from  a 
literery  point  of  view  can  not  merit  high 
eulogy  ‘solely  on  account  of  its  morality. 
That  which  is  bad  in  taste  is  ijsually  bad 
in  morals ;  it  is  suflicient,  then,  as  it  is 
fair,  to  ajtply  the  test  w'o  propose  to  the 
works  of  Mi.ss  Braddon. 

As  yet  they  have  never  been  criticised 
otherwise  than  singly.  Thus  the  lead¬ 
ing  peculiarities  which  characterize  all 
of  them  have  not  been  pointed  out 
Unless  we  regard  them  collectively  we 
shall  be  unable  to  form  a  comprehensive 
opinion  regarding  them.  It  is  as  unjust 
to  determine  the  merits  of  the  author  of 
several  works,  on  the  strength  of  one 
only,  as  it  is  to  decide  on  the  quality  of 
a  book  after  perusing  a  single  page. 
Putting  aside  the  earlier  and  more  crude 
works  of  this  authoress,  and  taking  those 
only  which  have  rendered  her  so  noto¬ 
rious,  we  shall  analyze  each  of  them  in 
turn.  It  may  be  that  an  account  of  the 
different  plots  will  not  be  unwelcome  to 
some  reailers,  and  may  convey  informa¬ 
tion  to  those  who  have  neither  time  nor 
inclination  to  peru.se  all  the  shilling 
monthly  magazines,  or  the  novels  re¬ 
printed  from  them. 

The  scene  of  fjody  Audley's  Secret  is 
Audley  Court,  a  “  very  old  and  very  ir¬ 
regular  and  rambling  mansion,”  situated 
in  Essex.  We  are  asgure<l  that  “  in  such 
a  house  there  were  secret  chainlH.*r8.” 
Equally  natural  is  it  that  there  should 
be  a  lime-tree  walk,  “  a  chosen  place  for 
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•ecret  meetingfn  and  for  stolen  inter- 1 
views.”  Trees  oversh:idowe<i  this  walk 
so  as  to  form  a  “  dark  arcade,”  at  the 
end  of  which  stood  the  rusty  wheel  of  an 
old  well.  U|>on  every  thin"  about  the 
house  pe.ace  is  ^id  to  have  laid  her 
“  soothin"  hand  :”  “  ay,  even  n|)on  the  • 
Bta^nant  well,  which,  cool  and  sheltered 
as  all  else  in  the  old  place,  hid  itself 
away  in  a  shrubbery  behind  the  gardens, 
with  an  idle'  handle  that  was  never 
turned,  and  a  lazy  ro{)e  so  rotten  that 
the  pail  had  broken  away  from  it,  and  had 
fallen  into  the  water.”  The  foregoing 
passage  forms,  as  it  were,  the  keynote 
to  the  work.  From  the  outset  every 
thing  is  mysterious.  It  is  certainly  puz- 
cling  how  a  well  could  hide  itself,  and 
a  rope  be  lazy  and  rotten ! 

Sir  Michael  Audley  is  the  proprietor 
of  the  rambling  mansion  and  dismal 
walk,  the  rusty  wheel  and  lazy  rope. 
Although  a  widower,  the  father  of  a 
charming  daughter  age<l  eighteen,  yet  it 
was  not  till  “  the  sober  age  of  fifty-Hve  ” 
that  he  fell  ill  of  “  the  terrible  fever 
(Killed  love,”  having  “  never  loved  be¬ 
fore.”  The  lady  who  attracted  him  was 
Lucy  Graham,  governess  in  tit  family 
of  a  village  doctor.  She  was  sup,>osed 
to  be  twenty  ye.ars  of  age,  and  is  8;ud  to 
have  been  “  blessed  with  that  magic 
power  of  fi.scin:ition  by  which  a  woman 
can  charm  with  a  word,  or  intoxii^ate 
with  a  smile.”  Sir  Michael  “  could  no 
more  resist  the  tender  fascination  of 
those  soft  and  melting  blue  eyes,  the 
graceful  beauty  of  that  slender  thro.at 
and  drooping  head,  with  its  wealth  of 
showering  daxen  curls,  the  low  music  of 
that  gentle  voice,  the  jMjrfect  harmony 
which  pervaded  every  charm,  and  made 
all  doubly  charming  in  this  woman, 
than  he  could  resist  his  destiny.  Desti¬ 
ny!  why,  she  was  his  destiny!”  It  was 
not  lieauty  which  alone  attracted  Sir  Mi¬ 
chael  ;  he  loved  without  being  able  to 
help  it  He  but  fulKlled  his  destiny. 
Miss  Hraddon  teaches  us  to  say,  with 
the  followers  of  the  Prophet  “  It 
fate.”  She  has  to  explain,  however, 
wherefore,  if  it  were  Sir  Michiiel’s  des¬ 
tiny  to  fall  in  love,  it  was  necessary  to 
depict  Lucy  Graham  as  having  been  so 
very  fascinating.  Does  she  consider 
destiny  to  wait  ujion  good  looks  ? 

Before  passing  on  we  must  notice  the 


heroine's  hair.  All  Miss  Braddon’s  he¬ 
roes  and  heroines  are  specially  remarka¬ 
ble  in  this  respect  Lucy  Graham  had 
“  the  most  wonderful  curls  in  the  w’orhl 
— soft  and  feathery,  .always  floating 
away  from  her  face,  and  making  a  pale 
halo  round  her  heivi  when  the  sunlight 
shone  through  them.”  “No  one  but  a 
pre-Raphaelite  would  have  painte<l,  hair 
by  hair,  those  feathery  masses  of  ring¬ 
lets,  with  every  glimmer  of  gold,  and 
every  shiidow  of  pale  brown.”  At  page 
2.‘J7  of  the  same  volume  we  read  of  “  her 
yellow  curls  glistening  with  the  per¬ 
fumed  waters  in  which  she  had  bathed 
and  at  page  2.51  that  “  my  lady’s  yellow 
curls  flashed  hither  and  thither  like  wan¬ 
dering  gleams  of  sunshine.”  Tliis  is 
quite  in  the  style  of  the  a<ivertising  fe¬ 
male  who  professes  to  have  the  power 
of  making  any  lady  “  beautiful  forever.” 

Robert  Audley,  the  nejdiew  of  Sir 
Michael,  is  one  of  the  prominent  actors 
in  this  story,  and  he  is  in  every  way  so 
unlike  other  men  of  his  class,  that  we 
shall  give  a  full  account  of  him.  He  is 
a  barrister  by  profession,  and  briefless 
by  choice,  llaving  an  income  of  four 
hundred  pounds,  he  is  able  to  live  with¬ 
out  toil  or  trouble.  His  favorite  amuse¬ 
ments  are  smoking  German  pijHis  and 
reading  French  novels.  It  w<as  his  cus¬ 
tom,  when  the  weather  was  very  hot, 
and  he  was  very  tired,  to  stroll  into  the 
Temple  (J.aniens,  where,  “  lying  in  some 
shady  spot,  pale  and  cool,  with  his  shirt 
(X)llar  turned  down,  and  a  blue  silk 
handkerchief  tieil  l(X)sely  almiit  his  neck, 
[he]  wouhi  tell  grave  benchers  that  he 
half  knocked  himself  up  with  over- work, 
The  sly  old  benchers  laugheil  at  the 
pleasing  fiction.”  That  Rotiert  Audley 
should  have  chambers  in  Fig-Tree  Court, 
should  live  there  on  his  income,  and 
spend  his  time  in  smoking  German 
pipes  and  reading  Balziic's  novels,  is  very 
likely ;  but  that  he  sbouM  meet  “  sly 
old  benchers”  in  the  Tem|)le  Garden.s, 
who  took  any  interest  in  his  welfare,  is 
as  iu'^redible  as  that  a  private  soldier 
strolling  through  Hyde  Park  on  a  sum¬ 
mer’s  evening,  should  be  accosted  in  fa¬ 
miliar  terms  by  the  Duke  of  Cambridge. 
It  seems  difficult  to  conceive  .anything 
more  ridiculous  than  the  foregoing  p:us- 
sage  ;  yet  Miss  Biaiddon  has  shown  th.at 
she  can  8urpa.ss  it;  for  at  page  lib  of 
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the  pecond  volnme  we  read  that  “  elder¬ 
ly  benchers  indulged  in  facetious  obser¬ 
vations  upon  the  young  man's  pale  face 
and  moody  manner.  They  suggested 
the  )»robability  of  some  unhappy  attach¬ 
ment,  some  feminine  ill-usage,  as  the  se¬ 
cret  cause  of  the  change.  They  t4)ld 
him  to  l)e  of  good  cheer,  and  invited  him 
to  supjier-parties,  at  winch  ‘  lovely  wo¬ 
man,  with  all  her  faults,  God  bless  her,’ 
was  drunk  by  gentlemen  who  shed  tears 
as  they  proposed  the  toast,  and  were 
maudlin  and  unhappy  in  their  cu|)s  tow¬ 
ards  the  close  of  the  entertainment.” 
When  Miss  Brad<lon  was  writing  fancy 
sketches  like  this,  the  wonder  is,  that 
she  should  not  have  been  a  little  more 
bold.  Why  did  she  not  add  that  the 
judges  graced  the  su|)per  parties  with 
their  presence,  and  enlivened  them  with 
curious  stories  and  comic  songs  1  In 
order  to  complete  the  portrait  of  this 
very  extraonlinary  young  barrister,  we 
must  add  that  he  is  characterized  as  be¬ 
ing  “a  fellow  who  turns  his  collars 
down,  and  eats  bread  and  marmalade.” 
It  is  true  that  a  rival  says  this  of  him  ; 
but  Miss  Braddoii  w’ould  not  have  put 
such  a  charge  into  the  rival's  mouth  if 
she  had  not  thought  ii  a  grave  one. 
Once  she  makes  him  describe  himself  to 
L,'idy  Audley  in  these  terms : — “  You 
have  no  sentimental  nonsense,  no  silly 
infatuation,  bon*owed  from  Balz.‘ic  and 
Dumas  jiU  to  fear  from  me.  The 
benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple  will  tell 
you  that  liobeit  Audley  is  troubled  with 
none  of  the  epidemics  wliose  outward 
signs  are  turn-down  collars  and  Byronic 
net^kties  ”  One  other  s(>ecimen  of  Kol)- 
ert  Audley’s  conversation  will  conclu¬ 
sively  {►rove  that  in  everything  he  dif¬ 
fers  fr«tm  ordinary  male  mortals.  He  is 
telling  a  friend  about  La<ly  Audley,  and 
thus  describes  her  : — “  She’s  the  j»retti- 
est  little  creature  you  ever  saw  in  your 
life,  George,  .  .  .  such  blue  eyes,  such 
ringlets,  such  a  ravishing  smile,  such  a 
fairy-like  bonnet,  all  of  a  tremble  with 
heartsease  and  dewy  spangles,  shining 
out  of  a  cloud  of  gauze  I”  This  is 
nearly  as  amusing  nonsense  as  the  sto¬ 
ries  about  the  “  sly  old  benchers.” 

Another  |>erson  who  figures  in  this 
novel  is  George  Talboys.  He  deserted 
his  wife,  went  to  Australia,  lived  there 
for  three  years  and  a  half,  then  returned 


to  England  with  £20,000,  and  learned 
that  his  wife  had  died  shortly  l)efure  his 
return,  leaving  an  infant  son  under  the 
care  of  her  father.  George  Talboys  is 
the  attached  friend  of  liobert  Ainlley. 
They  go  together  to  the  village  of  Aud¬ 
ley,  where  they  spend  some  time,  and 
visit  Audley  Court  during  the  absence 
of  Sir  Michael  and  his  wife.  Aliciji,  who 
remains  behind,  receives  her  cousin  and 
his  friend.  They  express  a  desire  to  see 
a  portrait  of  the  lady  of  the  house.  It 
is  in  her  bedroom,  the  door  of  which  is 
lotrked.  However,  they  succeed  in  their 
object,  entering  the  room  through  a  se¬ 
cret  passage.  The  j)ortrait  must  have 
been  an  extraordinary  work  of  art ;  cer¬ 
tainly,  the  language  in  which  it  is  de- 
scril)e«l  is  an  extraordinary  specimen  of 
writing.  In  the  jmrtrait.  Lady  Audley 
“  had  something  of  the  asj)€ct  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  fiend.  Her  crimson  dress,  exagge¬ 
rated  like  all  the  rest  in  this  strange  pic¬ 
ture,  hungal>out  her  in  folds  that  hniked 
like  flames ;  her  fair  head  j)eeping  out  of 
the  lurid  mass  of  color  as  out  of  a  rag¬ 
ing  furness.  Indeed,  the  crimson  dress, 
the  sunshine  on  the  fiuie,  the  red  gold 
gleaming  in  the  yellow  hair,  the  ripe 
scarlet  of  the  pouting  lips,  the  gl(»wing 
colors  of  each  accessory  of  the  minutely- 
painted  background,  all  combined  to 
render  the  first  effect  of  the  painting  by 
no  means  an  agreeable  one.”  We  should 
think  neither  tlie  first  nor  the  la^t  im¬ 
pression  could  be  other  than  painful.  It 
perplexes  us  to  know  what  I^ady  Aud¬ 
ley  W'as  really  like  when  we  reatl  a  j»as- 
sage  like  the  foregoing,  a  few  pages  af¬ 
ter  having  read  one  like  the  following  : 
— “The  innocence  and  candor  of  an  in¬ 
fant  beamed  in  Lady  Au«lley's  fair  face, 
and  shone  out  of  her  large  liquid  blue 
eyes.  The  rosy  lips,  the  delicate  nose, 
the  profusion  of  fair  ringlets,  all  contri¬ 
buted  to  preserve  to  her  beauty  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  extreme  youth  and  freshness.” 
As  might  be  anticipated,  the  effect  of  the 
ponrait  on  the  two  friends  was  very 
startling.  George  Talboys  was  struck 
dumb  ;  Robert  Audley  spoke  of  it  “  with 
an  air  of  terror  periectly  sincere.”  They 
returned  to  their  inn.  A  storm  of  thun¬ 
der  and  lightning  commenced  and  raged 
violently,  the  effect  of  which  on  George 
Talboys  was  to  make  him  still  more  moo¬ 
dy,  whereas  Robert  Audley  “  calmly  retir- 
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ed  to  rent,  serenely  indifferent  tothethun-  ' 
der,  which  seemed  to  shake  him  in  his  bed, 
and  the  lightning  playing  fitfully  round 
the  razors  in  his  open  dressing-case.” 
The  latter  clause  merits  s|>ecial  notice. 
We  have  heard  of  many  curious  freaks 
committed  'by  lightning,  but  that  it 
should  play  round  razors  without  iiyiir- 
ing,  or  even  exciting  a  spectator,  is  a 

Ehenomenon  of  which  we  never  heard 
efore,  and  shall  never  read  of  again, 
except  in  a  “sensation”  novel. 

Next  morning  the  pair  went  out  to 
fish.  Robert  Audley  fell  asleep  on  the 
bank  of  the  stream.  When  he  awoke, 
his  friend  had  disappeared.  Unable  to 
learn  any  tidings  of  him,  be  concluded 
that  he  had  b^n  murdered,  and  that 
Lady  Audley  was  guilty  of  bis  death. 
He  begins  to  collect  proofs  Piece  by 
piece  he  links  together  the  chain  which 
connects  Lady  Audley  with  the  crime. 
So  industrious,  wary,  and  expert  does 
he  become,  as  to  force  the  authoress  to 
say,  that  “  though  solemn  benchers 
laughed  at  him,  and  rising  barristers 
shrugged  their  shoulders  under  rustling 
nik  gowns  when  people  spoke  of  lioliert 
Audley,  I  doubt  if,  had  he  ever  taken  the 
trouble  to  get  a  brief,  he  might  not  have 
rather  surprised  the  magnates  who  under¬ 
rated  his  abilities.”  Yet  this  energetic 
young  man  is  depicted  as  little  better 
than  a  fool.  Four  chapters  afler  the  pas¬ 
sage  about  the  solemn  benchers  and  ris¬ 
ing  liarristers,  we  read  that,  being  on  a 
▼i-sit  to  Audley  Court  during  the  winter, 
— “  he  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  put 
on,  with  great  labor,  a  pair  of  skates, 
with  a  view  to  taking  a  turn  on  the  frozen 
surface  of  the  fi.sh-poud,  and  had  fallen 
ignominiously  at  the  first  attempt,  lying 
placidly  extended  on  the  fiat  of  his  back 
until  such  time  as  the  bystanders  should 
think  fit  to  pick  him  up.”  When  not 
lying  on  the  ice  “  placidly  extended  on 
the  flat  of  his  back,”  or  doing  something 
equally  unnatural  and  ridiculous,  he 
manifested  his  good  breeding  by  smoking 
cigars  in  Lady  Audley’s  boudoir.  Truly, 
Miss  Hraddon  has  very  strange  notions 
about  the  manners  and  customs  of  young 
and  inexperienced  barristers! 

The  result  of  Robert  Audley’s  re- 
■earche.s  was  to  confirm  him  in  his  belief, 
and  also  to  change  his  nature.  A  more 
marvelous  instance  of  oonversion  we 


never  met  with.  It  shows  that  Miss 
Bnvddon’s  views  are  decidedly  original 
as  to  the  effect  which  the  unraveling  of 
a  mystery  has  on  the  mind  of  a  young 
barrister  who  is  addicted  to  reading  Bal¬ 
zac’s  novels  and  smoking  meershaum 
pipes.  These  are  her  own  words  :  “  The 
one  purpose  which  had  slowly  grown  up 
in  his  careless  nature,  until  it  ha«l  become 
powerful  enough  to  work  a  change  in 
that  very  nature,  made  him  what  he  had 
never  b^n  before — a  Christian.” 

After  his  conversion,  Robert  Audley 
succeeds  in  attaining  his  object.  He 
winds  a  chain  of  damning  facts  round 
Lady  Audley.  She  makes  a  des|)erate 
attempt  to  free  herself,  by  procuring  his 
death,  setting  fire  to  an  alehouse  in  which 
he  is  pa.s.sing  the  night  He  esca|>es  and 
accuses  her  of  l>eing  a  murderess.  Even¬ 
tually,  she  ailmits  the  truth  of  the  charge, 
as  well  as  the  fact  that  in  marrying  Sir 
Michael  she  committed  bigamy,  seeing 
that  her  husband  was  alive.  This  w:t8 
George  Talboys,  whom  she  had  pushed 
down  the  ohl  well.  The  matter  is  hushed 
up,  and  instea*!  of  being  tried  for  murder 
she  is  sent  to  a  private  madhouse  in  Bel¬ 
gium,  where  she  languishes  and  dies,  li 
afterwards  ap)>ears  th.at  she  was  innocent 
of  the  crime  of  murder,  for  George  Tal¬ 
boys  got  out  of  the  well  and  went  to 
America.  He  opjiortunely  revisits  En¬ 
gland,  to  the  great  joy  of  his  friend.  It 
is  not  said  that  Robert  Audley  ever  re¬ 
pented  of  having  been  the  means  of 
causing  his  aunt  to  end  her  days  prema¬ 
turely  in  a  miulhouse,  charg^  witli  a 
crime  of  which  she  was  innocent.  On 
the  contrary,  there  is  the  usual  amount 
of  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage. 
B.abies  are  born  in  due  time,  and  every 
one  rejoices.  The  authoress  concludes 
by  hoping  that  “  no  one  will  Uike  any 
objection  to  my  story  because  the  end  of 
it  leaves  the  good  people  all  happy  and 
at  jMj.ace.” 

For  a  reason  very  different  from  that 
anticipated  by  the  authoress  do  we  object 
to  this  story.  The  short  extracts  we  have 
given  serve  to  show  that  the  personages 
are  not  like  living  beings.  They  prove 
also  how  thoroughly  ignorant  Miss  Brad- 
don  is  of  the  ways  of  tlie  world  ami  the 
motive  springs  of  the  heart.  With  the 
exception  of  Phiebe  Marks,  the  la<ly‘8- 
'  maid,  not  a  single  personage  has  any  re- 
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semblance  to  the  people  we  meet  with  in  are  warned  apainat  diahelievinp  anything 
the  flesh.  in  this  novel.  The  trick  is  a  hackneyed 

Lndy  Audley  is  at  once  the  heroine  and  one.  '  What  is  notable  in  this  case  is  the 
the  monstrosity  of  the  novel.  In  draw-  manner  in  which  Miss  Braddon  intro- 
inp  her,  the  authoress  may  have  intend-  duces  her  statement.  Having  to  tell  u« 
ed  to  portray  a  female  Mephistopheles  ;  that  the  lady  was  not  discontente^l,  and 
but,  if  so,  she  should  have  known  that  a  loved  her  huslwind,  she  does  it  in  this 
woman  can  not  fill  such  a  part.  The  wise :  “  If  this  were  a  very  romantic 
nerves  with  which  Lady  Audley  could  story,  it  would  be  jterhajjs  only  proj)er 
meet  unmoved  the  friend  of  the  man  she  for  Eliza  Floyd  to  pine  in  her  gihled 
had  murdered,  are  the  nerves  of  a  Lady  bower,  and  misapply  her  energies  in 
Macbeth  who  is  half  unsexed,  and  not  weeping  for  some  abandoned  lover,  de- 
those  of  the  timid,  gentle,  innocent  crea-  sorted  in  an  evil  hour  of  ambitious  mad- 
ture  Lady  Audley  is  represented  as  be-  ness.  But  as  my  story  is  a  true  one,  not 
ing.  Whenever  she  is  meditating  the  only  true  in  a  general  sense,  Imt  strictly 
commission  of  something  inexpressibly  true  as  to  the  leading  facts  which  I  am 
horrible,  she  is  dewTibeil  as  being  iinusu-  about  to  relate,  and  as  I  could  [)oint  out, 
ally  charming.  Her  manner  and  her  in  a  certain  county  far  northward  of  the 
appearance  are  always  in  contrast  with  lovely  Kentish  woods,  the  very  house  in 
her  conduct.  All  this  is  very  exciting ;  j  which  the  events  I  shall  describe  took 
but  it  is  also  very  unnatural.  The  artis-  place,  I  am  bound  also  to  be  truthful 
tic  faults  of  this  novel  are  as  grave  as  the  here,  and  to  set  down  as  a  fact  that  tl»e 
ethical  ones.  Combined,  they  render  it  love  which  Eliza  Floyd  bore  for  her  hus- 
one  of  the  most  noxious  books  of  modem  band  was  as  pure  and  sincere  an  affection 
times.  And,  in  consequence  of  faults  as  ever  man  need  hope  to  win  from  the 
like  these,  we  can  not  admit  the  plea  that  generous  heart  of  a  good  woman.”  In 
the  story  is  well  told,  that  the  plot  is  addition  to  considering  this  as  a  very 
very  cleverly  planned,  that  the  work  is  round-about  way  of  stating  a  very  simple 
one  which,  once  begun,  can  not  be  re-  fact,  we  regard  it  as  one  of  those  blun- 
linquished  before  tlie  close.  This  plea  ders  which  a  true  artist  would  never 
might  be  urged  in  favor  of  the  vilest  commit 

tales.  It  is  not  enough  that  any  work  ;  Before  examining  into  the  details  of  this 

should  interest,  it  must  be  capable  of  l>e-  novel,  we  shall  indicate  the  nature  of  the 
in^  IKTused  without  the  reflecting  reader  plot.  Aurora,  the  heroine  and  daughter 
being  induced  to  lament  the  time  he  has  of  the  wealthy  banker  Mr.  Floyd,  is  first 
lost  over  its  pages.  No  discriminating  engaged  to  Talliot  Bulstrode,  then  to 
reader  ever  laid  down  these  volumes  John  Mellish,  whom  she  marries.  Mr. 
without  regretting  that  he  had  taken  Mellish  has  a  groom,  James  Conyers, 
them  up,  and  that  their  authoress  should  who  hail  formerly  been  in  the  employ- 
have  so  misemployed  her  undoubted  tal-  ment  of  Mr.  Floyd.  With  him,  Auroi-a, 
ents  as  to  produce  them.  i  while  still  a  girl,  had  fallen  in  love.  He 

The  difference  between  it  and  Aurora  had  enticed  her  away  from  a  French 
Flotfd,  Mias  Braddon's  next  novel,  is  boarding-school,  and  induceil  her  to  mar- 
chiefly  a  difference  in  names  and  accesso-  ry  him.  This  was  her  secret,  and  be- 
ries.  Archibald  Floyd  is  another  Sir  cause  she  would  not  reveal  it  to  Tidbot 
Michael  Audley.  Like  the  latter,  the  Bulstrode,  he  had  broken  off  the  engage- 
former,  when  adv.anced  in  years,  marries  ment.  Before  marrying  for  the  second 
a  beautiful  but  penniless  woman.  Mr.  i  time,  she  learned,  on  good  authority, 
Floyd’s  wife  “  was  a  tall  young  w'oman,  '  that  her  first  husband  was  dead.  W^hen 
of  about  thirty,  with  a  dark  complexion,  |  he  ro-appears  as  her  second  husband’s 
and  great  flashing  black  eyes  that  lit  up  a  ,  servant,  she  tries  to  bribe  him  to  leave 
face  which  might  otherwise  have  b^n  ,  the  country.  Terms  arc  arranged  between 
unnoticeable,  into  the  splendor  of  abso-  j  them.  She  has  an  interview,  and  pays 
lute  beauty.”  This  lady  did  no  wrong  |  him  the  required  sum.  A  few  minutes 
beyond  giving  birth  to  a  daughter  who  i  afterwards  he  is  shot  through  the  heart 
oommitsbigamy  and  is  suspect^  of  being  j  Aurora  is  suspected  of  having  committed 
a  murderess.  Almost  at  the  outset,  we  murder  as  well  as  bigamy.  Like  Lady 
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Audley,  she  has  been  gnilty  of  one  crime 
only.  This  being  satisfactorily  proved, 
she  is  re-married,  and  her  trials  are  over. 
Cuiiously  enough,  Aurora  has  no  child 
by  either  husband  till  after  the  clearing  , 
up  of  the  mystery  which  surrounds  her.  • 
On  the  last  page  but  one  of  the  third  vol¬ 
ume,  is  the  announcement  of  tlie  birth  of 
a  “  black-eyed”  boy. 

The  distinctive  characteristics  of  Au¬ 
rora  are  her  eyes  and  hair.  The  former 
are  “  like  the  stars  of  heaven the  latter 
is  blue-black.  We  are  told  that,  “  like 
most  young  ladies  with  black  eyes  and 
blue-black  hair.  Miss  Floyd  was  a  good 
hater.”  This  is  rather  puzzling,  seeing 
that  Lady  Audley  was  represented  as  an 
excellent  hater,  ^though  her  eyes  were 
blue  and  her  hair  red.  There  must  have 
been  something  terrible  in  Auroni’s  eyes, 
for  on  one  occasion  she  is  represented  as 
looking  at  a  man  with  her  eyes  flashing 
forked  lightnings  of  womanly  fury.”  Of 
course,  the  possession  of  such  eyes  and 
hair  is  made  the  theme  of  many  impas¬ 
sioned  paragraphs.  The  following  is  a 
specimen  : — “  The  tliick  ]>laits  of  her 
black  hair  made  a  great  diadem  upon  her 
low  forehead,  and  crowned  her  as  an 
£a.stern  empress ;  an  empress  with  a 
doubtful  nose,  it  is  true,  but  an  empress 
who  reigned  by  right  divine  of  her  eyes 
and  hair.  For  do  not  these  wonderful 
black  eyes,  which  {^)erhai>8  shine  upon  us 
only  once  in  a  lifetime,  in  themselves 
constitute  a  royalty  T”  In  another  chap¬ 
ter  she  is  depicted  “  with  her  coronet  of 
plaits  died  black  against  the  purple  air," 
and  again  with  “  her  long  purple-black 
hair  all  tumbled  and  tossed  about  the  pil- ' 
lows.”  lie  it  observed  that  her  hair 
changes  its  color  according  to  circumstan¬ 
ces.  At  one  time  it  is  simple  black,  at 
another  blue-black,  then  dead-black,  and 
lastly  purple-black.  The  last  change  oc¬ 
curs  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  tirst  vol¬ 
ume.  In  the  second  volume  the  epithets 
are  repeated  without  much  variation. 
There  Aurora  is  spoken  of  as  that  Egyp¬ 
tian  goddess,  that  Assyrian  queen  with 
the  flashing  eyes  and  serpentine  coils  of 
purple-black  hair.”  She  is  also  repre- ; 
sented  lying  on  a  sofa,  “  wrapped  in  a 
loose  white  dressing-gown,  her  masses  of 
ebon  hair  unveiled  and  falling  about  her 
shoulders  in  serpentine  tresses,  that  look-  i 
ed  like  shining  blue-black  snakes  released  ; 


from  poor  Medusa’s  head  to  make  their 
escape  amid  the  folds  of  her  garments. 

.  .  .  One  small  hand  lay  under  her 

head,  twisted  in  the  tangled  masses  of 
her  glorious  hair.”  In  this  same  volume 
Miss  Hraddon  observes,  that  “  some  wo¬ 
men  never  outlive  that  school-girl  infatua¬ 
tion  for  straight  noses  and  dark  hair.” 
Remembering  w’hat  she  has  written 
about  Lady  Audley’s  golden  locks,  we 
must  admit  that  Miss  Braddon  is  not 
given  to  admire  any  p-articular  hue,  and 
that  she  evidently  loves  hair  for  its  own 
sake,  provided  that  it  l>e  abundant. 

From  a  lady  novelist  we  naturally  ex¬ 
pect  to  have  portraits  of  women  which 
shall  not  be  wholly  untrue  to  nature. 
We  have- seen  that  Lady  Audley  is  quite 
as  fantastic  a  sketch  as  that  of  any  of  the 
male  characters.  The  following  exam¬ 
ple  will  j)rove  that  Aurora  Floyd  is 
equally  wanting  in  the  traits  which  con¬ 
stitute  a  true  woman.  A  half-witted 
servant  having  kicked  a  lame  dog  of 
which  she  was  very  fond, 

“  Aurora  sprang  upon  him  like  a  Iwautiful 
tigress,  and  catching  the  collar  of  his  fustian 
Jacket  in  her  slight  liands,  routed  him  to  the 
spot  upon  wiiich  he  stood.  The  grasp  of 
those  slender  hands,  convulsed  by  passion, 
was  not  to  be  easily  shaken  off;  and  Sleeve 
Hargraves,  taken  completely  off  his  guard 
stared  aghast  at  his  assailant.  Taller  than 
the  stable-man  by  a  foot  and  a  half,  she  tow¬ 
ered  above  him,  her  cheeks  white  with  rage, 
her  eyes  flashing  fury,  her  hat  fallen  off,  and 
her  black  hair  tumbling  about  her  shoulders, 
sublime  in  her  passion. 

”  The  man  crouched  beneath  the  grasp  of 
the  imperious  creature. 

“  ‘  Let  me  go  !’  he  gasped  in  his  inward 
whiB|>er,  which  had  a  hissing  sound  in  his  ag¬ 
itation,  *  let  me  go,  or  you'll  be  sorry ;  let  me 
go!’ 

“‘How  dared  you!’  cried  Aurora,  ‘how 
dared  you  hurt  him  f  My  poor  dog  !  My 
poor,  lame,  feeble  dog  !  How  darcal  you  to 
do  it  ?  You  cowartlly  dastard  !  yon  — * 

“  She  disengaged  her  right  hand  from  his 
collar,  and  rained  a  shower  of  blows  u|)ou  his 
clumsy  shoulders  with  her  slender  whip  ;  a 
mere  toy,  with  emeralds  set  in  its  gulden 
head,  hut  stinging  like  a  rod  of  flexible  steel 
In  that  little  hand. 

“  ‘  How  dared  you !’  she  repeate<l  again 
and  again,  her  cheeks  changing  fVom  white  to 
scarlet  in  the  effort  to  hold  the  man  with  one 
hand.  Her  tangled  hair  had  fallen  to  her 
waist  by  this  time,  and  the  whip  was  broken 
in  half-a-dozen  places.”— (Voi.  L  pp.  278, 
274.) 
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When  Aurora’s  husband  suddenly  | 
found  his  wile  thus  employed,  we  are  ' 
told  that  he  “  turned  white  with  horror  : 
at  beholding  the  l>eautiful  fury.”  If  he 
had  been  a  genuine  man,  and  not  the 
puppet  of  a  female  novelist,  he  would 
have  turned  away  with  loathing  from 
the  sight.  An  authoress  who  could 
make  one  of  her  sex  play  the  chief  part 
in  such  a  scene,  is  evidently  acquainted 
willj  a  very  low  ty|>€  of  female  charac¬ 
ter,  or  else  incapai)le  of  depicting  that 
which  she  knows  to  l>e  true.  We  are 
certain  that,  except  in  this  novel,  no  lady 
j>ossessing  the  education  and  octmpying 
the  jK)sition  of  Aurora  Floyd  could  have 
acted  as  she  is  represented  to  have 
done. 

The  same  impression  of  unreality  is ' 
produced  by  the  other  charaders.  There 
IS  Lucy  Floyd,  who  “  was  very  pretty, 
certainly,  with  pink  cheeks,  a  white 
nose,  and  rose-colored  nostrils,”  and 
who  gloried  in  what  at  one  time  is 
styled  golden  hair,  at  another  “  aml)er 
tresses.”  She  is  a  pretty  doll.  So  silly 
is  she  that  in  the  matter  of  dress  she  is 
uite  ignorant  of  what  will  suit  her. 
ndeed,  Aurora  is  obligeti  to  reprove 
her  in  this  strain : — “  Why,  you  silly 
Lucy,  don’t  you  know  that  your's  is  the 
be.auty  which  really  does  not  want 
adornment  T  A  few  (tearls  or  forget-me- 
not  blossoms,  or  a  crown  of  water-lilies, 
and  a  cloud  of  white  areophane,  would 
make  you  look  a  sylphide ;  but  I  dare 
say  you  would  like  to  wear  amber-satin 
aiul  c:»bbage-ro8e8.” 

The  gentlemen  are,  if  ])Ossible,  still 
less  attractive  and  life-like  than  the  la¬ 
dies.  There  is  a  Talbot  Bulstro<le  who 
combines  in  his  own  person  more  con¬ 
tradictions  than  any  other  man  who 
ever  figured  in  a  novel.  At  thirty-two 
he  had  run  through  all  the  wealth  of 
life’s  excitements  and  amusements.”  Yet 
be  was  too  proud  to  be  either  vicious 
or  foolish.  Although  a  “  captain  of 
Her  Majesty’s  11th  Hussars,”  yet  he 

was  fond  of  scientific  studies,  and  he 
neither  smoked,  drank,  nor  gambled.” 
Once  only  he  went  to  the  Derby,  and 
tiien  he  turned  away  at  the  exciting 
moment  of  the  great  race.  It  is  said 
that  “those  who  spoke  of  him  summed 
him  up  by  saying  that  he  wasn’t  a  bit 
like  an  officer.”  As  represented  by  this  j 


authoress,  he  does  not  resemble  a  ra¬ 
tional  being. 

After  having  depicted  the  wicked 
Lady  Audley  and  the  tempestuous  Au¬ 
rora  Floyd,  Miss  Braddon  celebrated  the 
victory  of  a  heroine  who  is  at  once 
unnatural  and  namby-pamby.  In  one 
respect,  Eleanor's  Victory  differs  essen¬ 
tially  troin  the  other  works  of  this  pro¬ 
lific  authoress.  Ijody  Audley  contains 
one  secret  only  ;  this  one  contains  three. 
Eleanor  has  a  secret,  so  has  Gilbert 
Monckton,  a  staid  solicitor,  and  Launce- 
lot  Dairell,  a  contemptible  scapegrace. 
Thus  there  is  abundance  of  “  sensation  ” 
in  this  novel  also.  Soon  after  l)eginning 
it,  we  are  excited.  Towards  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  first  volume,  George 
Vane,  a  ruined  and  irreclaimable  spend¬ 
thrift,  commits  suicide.  The  loss,  at 
play,  of  a  sum  of  money  he  can  ill 
spare,  is  the  incentive  to  do  this.  Ilis 
daughter  Eleanor,  aged  fifteen,  there¬ 
upon  swears  to  be  revenged  u|>ou  the 
man  who  had  won  her  father’s  money, 
and  thus  hastens  his  death.  This  takes 
place  in  Paris.  She  then  returns  to 
London,  and  after  eighteen  months  have 
elapsed,  becomes  the  com|>anion  of  Laura 
Mason,  who  lives  with  a  widow  named 
Darrell,  and  is  the  ward  of  Gilbert 
Monckton.  Some  time  afterwards  the 
widow’s  son,  Launcelot,  returns  from 
India.  He  fulls  in  love  with,  and  pro- 
i>oses,  but  without  success,  to  Eleanor. 
Meantime  she  discovers  that  he  had  not 
gone  to  India :  she  suspects  that  he 
might  have  been  in  Paris  at  the  date  of 
her  father's  death,  and  that  he  is  the 
person  on  whom  she  had  sworn  to 
wreak  her  vengeance.  Simply  in  order 
to  further  her  plan,  she  accepts  the  prof¬ 
fered  hand  of  Gilbert  Monckton.  The 
guilty  Launcelot  is  in  expectation  of 
succeeding  to  the  property  of  Maurice  do 
Crespigny.  Shortly  before  the  old  gen¬ 
tleman's  death,  he  learns  tluat  the  fU'op- 
erty  is  bequeathe<l  to  another.  There- 
u)K>n  he  gets  a  forged  will  prepared  and 
substituted  for  the  real  one,  according  to 
which  the  money  went  to  Eleanor.  She, 
however,  cares  more  about  revenge  than 
money.  Sus|»ecting  foul  pluy,  she 
watclies,  and  detects  Launcelot  in  the 
act  of  substituting  the  forged  will  for  the 
genuine  one.  For  a  time  she  fails  in 
bringing  this  home  to  him,  but  does  so 
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nltimately,  and  then,  at  the  request  of  stream  abont  her  shoulders  like  golden 
his  mother,  refrains  from  making  his  rain.”  Again  she  is  depicted  with  h«’ 
guilt  public.  Launcelot  becomes  an  ar-  white  bonnet  and  nimbus  of  glittering 
tist,  and  rises  to  fame.  The  moral  of  hair.”  The  following  remark  is  fresher, 
the  story  seems  to  be,  that  to  cheat  an  though  by  no  means  in  better  taste, 
old  man  at  cards  and  to  forge  a  will  are  being  a  capital  example  of  sensation  ” 
no  im{)ediments  to  attaining  distinction  writing  : — Eleanor  stood  with  “  her 
in  the  world,  and,  indeed,  are  rather  long  auburn  hair  streaming  over  her 
venial  offences.  Let  the  authoress  speak  shoulders,  with  the  low  light  of  the  set- 
for  herself  on  this  momentous  ]>oint: —  ting  sun  shining  U|K)n  the  waving  tresses 
**  And  although  the  artist  did  not  be-  until  they  glittered  like  molten  gold.” 
come  a  good  man  all  in  a  moment,  like  Before  quitting  the  subject  of  hair  for 
the  repentant  villain  ot  a  stage-play,  he  the  present,  we  must  note  by  fur  the 
did  take  to  heart  the  lesson  of  his  youth,  most  remarkable  of  the  many  tints 
He  was  tenderly  affectionate  to  the  with  which  Miss  Braddon  colors  the  hair 
mother  w’ho  had  siiffered  so  much  by  of  her  heroines  and  heroes.  She  makes 
reason  of  his  errors,  and  he  made  a  very  one  of  her  personages,  called  Laura 
tolerable  husband  to  a  most  devoted  lit-  Mason,  a  little  romantic  girl  with 
tie  wife.”  When  this  novel  apjteared,  primrose-colored  ringlets.” 
it  W'as  highly  praised.  The  severest  The  most  curious  incident  a  novelist 
critics  saw'  nothing  to  object  to  in  it.  ever  imagined  occurs  in  these  volumes. 
In  the  most  censorious  of  the  journals  GilbeitMonckton,  Eleanor’s  husband,  be- 
the  Ibllowing  words  were  written  : —  comes  jealous  of  her,  without  being  able 
This  appears  to  us  to  be  the  best  of  to  verify  his  suspicions  about  her  inti- 
Miss  Braddon’s  novels,  for  it  is  a  sensa-  delity.  He  discovers,  however,  that, 
tion  novel  without  any  glaring  impro-  although  she  may  not  love  another,  yet 
priety  in  it,  with  several  characters  clev-  she  does  not  love  him.  Thereujnm  lie 
erly  drawn,  and  with  a  plot  that  does  deserts  her,  and  writes  a  letter,  from  a 
the  authoress  great  credit.”  From  the  distant  town,  proposing  a  separation, 
outline  we ’have  given  of  the  plot,  our  She,  in  her  turn,  runs  away  Irom  the 
readers  will  be  able  to  estimate  the  justr  house  her  husband  has  forsaken,  changes 
ness  of  tliese  remarks.  They  will  proba-  her  name,  and  engages  herself  as  com* 
bly  agree  with  us  in  tliinking  that  if  ]>aniou  to  a  lady.  Her  husband  soon 
tliere  be  no  “glaring  impropriety”  in  re|)ent8  him  of  his  conduct  When  lie 
this  novel,  then  all  novels  may  be  ab-  wishes  to  make  amends  he  can  not  tind 
solved  from  censure  on  the  ground  of  his  wife.  Through  an  accident,  the 
immorality.  .  couple,  who  had  run  away  in  opposite 

l^veral  of  the  personages  are  less  ob-  directions  from  the  same  house,  meet 
jectionable  than  the  story.  If  we  ex-  again  and  become  reconciled, 
cept  her  conduct  as  an  avenger,  the  he-  John  MarclimonC$  Legacy  may  be  sum- 
roiiie  is  an  interesting  jierson.  When  mai'ily  characterized  as  a  tale  ol  destiny, 
describing  her  appearance.  Miss  Brad-  “The  awful  hand  of  Destiny  ”  menaces 
don  gives  us  her  theory  obout  a  face.  It  us  in  the  tirst  chapter,  and  in  the 
will  be  seen  that,  much  as  she  values  sixth  the  authoi'ess  asks : — “  Has  the 
hair,  there  are  other  things  she  admires  solemn  hand  of  Destiny  set  that  sliadowy 
more.  Alter  saying  that  Eleanor’s  eyes  brand  ujicn  the  face  of  this  child  t”  lu- 
were  “grey,  large,  and  dark,”  she  pro-  deed.  Miss  Braddon  reiterates  shallow 
oeeds  thus  : — “  1  would  rather  not  cata-  phrases  about  “Fate”  or  “Destiny,”  as  if 
logue  her  features  too  minutely  ;  for  she  thought  that,  by  so  doing,  her  read- 
though  they  were  regular,  and  even  era  would  be  reconciled  to  the  improbar 
beautiful,  there  is  something  low  and  bilities  with  which  she  surfeits  them, 
material  in  all  the  other  features  as  com-  There  are  three  heroes  in  this  novel,  of 
pared  to  the  eyes.  Her  hair  was  of  a  whom  John  Marchmont  is  the  least  con- 
soft  golden  brown,  bright  and  rippling  spicuous,  although  his  jiositiun  is  not  the 
like  a  sun-lit  river.”  Elsewhere  it  is  least  enviable,  when  we limt  make  his 
said  that  her  “  glorious  hair  was  suffered  acquiuntauce,  he  is  acting  as  a  supernu- 
to  fall  from  under  the  bonnet,  and  merary  for  a  shilling  nightly  at  Drury 
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Lane.  Brighter  flays  are  in  store  for  '  as  involved  as  the  incidents  are  start- 
hitn.  Owing  to  the  unlooked-for  deaths  ling. 

of  several  relations,  he  succeeds  to  the  I  With  Olivia,  Miss  Braddon  has  taken 
estate  of  3Iarchmont  Towers,  and  to  the  great  pains.  She  is  the  daughter  of  the 
enjoyment  of  an  income  of  eleven  thou-  '  liector  of  Swampiiigton.  Before  mar- 
sand  pounds.  But  his  wealth  profits  him  riage  she  did  her  duty,  and  disliked  it 
little,  for  he  is  in  the  last  stage  of  con-  As  a  reward,  the  bishop  used  to  cornpli- 
sumption.  He  is  a  widower,  and  his  I  ment  her  on  her  devotion.  Censorious 
d.-mghter  3Iai-y,  who  is  but  a  child,  w’ill '  old  ladies  unhesitatingly  laudetl  her  won- 
eventually  become  mistress  of  March-  drous  self-<lenial,  an<i  her  assiduity  in 
mont  Towers.  Should  she  die  without  ministering  to  the  wants  of  the  poor  and 
issue,  her  cousin,  Haul  Marchmont,  will  the  ailing.  All  this  gave  her  no  relief ; 
•uececfl.  A  year  before  his  death  her  for,  like  Miss  Braddon’s  heroines,  she 
father  marries  Olivia  Arundel,  a  lady  of  was  oppressed  by  a  aad  secret — “  She 
strong  religions  views,  and  who  enter-  was  weary  of  life.”  Less  is  said  about 
tains  an  unquenchable  love  for  her  cons-  her  secret  than  is  said  about  her  hair, 
in  Edward.  The  marriage  is  a  matter  which,  of  course,  is  unlike  that  of  any 
of  (onvenienoe  for  l>oth  parties.  John  one  else.  “It  had  not  that  purple  lus- 
Marchmont  thinks  that  Olivia  will  make  tre,  nor  yet  that  wandering  glimmer  of 
a  good  giiardian  for  his  daughter  after  re<I  gold,  which  gives  peculiar  beauty  to 
his  dwease,  while  Olivia  is  tempted  by  some  raven  tresses.  Olivia’s  hair  was 
the  <lignity  she  will  att^iin  to.  After  her  long  and  lu.vuriant ;  but  it  was  of  that 
husband's  ileath,  Olivia  acts  the  double  dead,  inky  bliickness  which  is  all  shadow, 
jiart  of  exacting  guardian  and  harsh  stej)-  It  wiis  dark,  fathomless,  inscrutable,  like 
mother  to  Marj'.  She  is  harassed  by  the  herself.”  What  terrible  hair! 
knowledge  that  the  latter  is  loved  by  '  As  far  as  we  can  gather,  the  only  rea- 
Captaiii  Edward  Arundel.  Mary,  una-  son  why  Olivia  was  so  madly  in  love 
ble  to  bear  her  stepmother’s  treatment,  with  her  cousin  was  th.at  his  locks  were 
flies  from  Marchmont  Towers,  and  is  red,  and  hers  black.  The  first  time  he 
married  to  her  lover.  Being  obliged  to  is  referred  to,  it  is  said  that  he  ha^l  “a 
Ie:tve  her  alone  for  a  short  time,  he  is  nimbus  of  golden  hair  ”  shining  al)out 
laid  up  for  some  weeks  on  account  of  a  his  forehead.  In  this  respect  he  is  not 
railway  accident.  Paul  Marchmont  and  singular ;  for,  as  may  be  remembered, 
Olivia  plot  together  to  make  away  with  Eleanor  Vane  had  a  “  nimbus  of  glitter- 
Mary.  The  former  does  this  that  he  ing  hair.”  “That  wandering  glimmer 
may  succeed  to  the  estate,  the  latter  that  of  red  gold”  which  was  wanting  in  Oliv- 
she  may  punish  him  who  was  insensible  '  ia’s  hair  w’as  conspicuous  in  that  of  Cap- 
t4)  her  ch.arms.  Ciiptain  Arundel  recov-  \  tain  Aruiulel ;  and  we  are  assured  that 
ers,  but  cvin  not  learn  where  his  w’ife  is,  '  “  the  glitter  of  reddish  gold  in  his  hair, 
or  whether  she  is  alive.  He  is  told  that  ’  and  the  light  in  his  fearless  blue  eyes  ” 
•he suddenly  left  Marchmont  Towers  one  contributed  to  render  him  attractive, 
night,  and  is  supposed  to  have  drowned  When  married  to  the  girl  Olivia  detests, 
herself.  Meantime  she  is  kept  prisoner  j  he  is  said  to  have  had  “  chestnut  curls.” 
in  a  Ijoat-house,  where  she  remains  some  !  Circumstances  alter  hair  as  well  ascasei. 
years,  and  gives  birth  to  a  son.  As  years  Even  Captain  Arundel  is  made  to  talk 
pa.ss  away  Captain  Arundel  ceases  to  !  nonsense  on  this  8ubje<'.t.  This  example 
think  that  his  wife  is  alive,  and  liecomes  ^  is  interesting  as  being  an  additional  one 
engage<l  to  another  lady.  On  the  wed- 1  of  the  kind  of  talk  in  which  Miss  Brad- 
diiig-day,  Olivia  rejicnts  and  tells  him  '  don  thinks  that  gentlemen  indulge.  He 
w’here  his  wife  is  concealed.  Paul  March-  is  made  to  say  that  he  liked  certain 
mont  commits  suicide.  Olivia  becomes  |  “  girls  in  blue,  with  the  crinkly  auburn 
ma«i.  The  wife  who  has  lieen  restored  '  hair, — there’s  a  touch  of  red  in  it  in  the 
to  Captain  Arundel  soon  dies.  After  a  light, — and  the  dimples.”  So  absorb- 
few  years  he  finds  final  consolation  in  I  ing  and  important  is  the  great  hair  ques- 
marrying  her  with  whom  the  marriage  ]  tion  in  the  estimation  of  this  authoress, 
had  been  so  dramatically  hindered.  It  I  that  when  questioning  herself  as  to  why 
will  be  seen  that  the  plot  is  nearly  j  she  loves  her  cousin,  she  first  asks — “  Ls 
New  Skhiks — Vol.  II.,  No.  6.  M 
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it  becauHe  he  has  light-blue  eyes  and 
chesnut  hair  with  wandering  gleams  of 
light  in  it!”  , 

The  cluii-aoter  of  Olivia  is  as  extraor¬ 
dinary  as  her  appearance.  What  she  re¬ 
ally  was  is  thus  summed  up : — “  Did  she 
sacrifice  much,  this  woiiran,  whose  spirit 
was  a  raging  fire,  who  had  the  ambition 
of  a  Semiramis,  the  courage  of  a  Buadi- 
cea,  the  resolution  of  a  Lady  Macbeth  V’  ; 
How  she  acted  is  shown  in  one  passage,  I 
which  is  notable  as  being  among  the  pas¬ 
sages  of  the  genuine  sensational  style. 
She  had  witnessed  love-making  between 
Mary  and  Captain  Arundel.  So  strange 
does  she  look  that  Mary  asks  her  what 
is  wrong.  “  Olivia  Marchmont  grasped  , 
the  trembling  hands  uplifted  entreating- 
ly  to  her,  and  held  them  in  her  own, — 
held  them  as  if  in  a  vice.  She  stood 
thus,  with  her  ste]>-daughter  pinioned  in 
her  grasp,  and  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
girl’s  face.  Two  streams  of  lurid  light 
seemed  to  emanate  Irom  those  dilated 
grey  eyes  ;  two  spots  of  crimson  blazed 
in  the  widow’s  hollow  cheeks.”  The 
latter  portion  is  imimitable.  W e  doubt , 
if,  even  at  the  Suirey  Theatre,  anything 
like  it  was  ever  delivered.  After  read¬ 
ing  that  Olivia’s  hair  “  was  dark,  fath¬ 
omless,  inscrutable,”  and  that,  when  ex¬ 
cited,  ‘‘two streams  of  lurid  light  ema¬ 
nated  from  her  eyes,”  and  “  two  spots  of 
crimson  blazed”  in  her  hollow  cheeks, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  she  is  but  a  crea¬ 
ture  of  Miss  Braddon’s  imagination,  and 
that  such  a  personage  is  as  unreal  as  a 
hobgoblin. 

Paul  Marchmont,  the  villain,  is  hardly 
so  overpowering  as  his  accomplice.  Of 
course  he  is  notable  for  his  hair,  which  is 
said  to  have  given  “  a  j)eculiarity  to  a 
pei'sonal  ap]>earance  that  might  other¬ 
wise  have  been  in  no  way  out  of  the 
common.  This  hair,  fine,  silky,  and  lux- ; 
uriant,  was  ichtte,  although  its  owner 
could  not  have  been  more  than  thirty- 
seven  years  of  age.”  He  is  but  a  sorry 
scoundrel.  After  being  publicly  horse¬ 
whipped  he  meekly  forgives  his  chastiser. 
The  loss  of  honor  is  as  nothing  compared 
with  the  possession  of  Marchmont  Tow¬ 
ers.  Had  he  been  drawn  after  tlie  life, 
he  would  have  been  endowed  with  some 
redeeming  qualities.  When  a  man  acts 
as  a  villain,  he  does  not,  as  Miss  Brad- 
don  seems  to  think,  cease  to  be  a  man. 


Even  had  Paul  Marchmont  been  what 
we  are  told  he  was,  he  would  not  have 
committed  suicide ;  but  have  sneaked 
away  with  whatever  pro|)erty  he  c<iuld 
steal.  Tills  authoress  adds  another  to 
the  many  proofs  she  furnishes  us  with 
of  her  entire  ignorance  of  human  nature 
and  mental  processes,  by  making  Paul 
Marchmont  commit  suicide  after  the 
manner  of  Sardanapalus. 

Henry  Dunbar  contains  another  tale  of 
guilt  and  crime.  The  hero  is  a  brutal 
murderer.  With  an  ingenuity  which  we 
must  acknowledge  without  admiring. 
Miss  Braddon  has  here  devised  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  sort  of  murder.  The  victim 
is  the  head  of  an  East  India  banking  firm. 
He  had  been  obliged  to  leave  the  array 
and  his  country  in  early  life,  on  account 
of  its  being  discovered  that  he  had  forged 
a  name  to  a  bill,  or  rather  that  he  had 
induced  another  to  do  the  deed  by  which 
he  was  to  benefit  Thirty-five  years 
ela|>se,  and  he  returns  home  to  occupy 
the  post  of  head  partner  in  the  London 
house.  His  former  accomplice,  Joseph 
Wilmot,  who  had  been  scurvily  treated, 
as  he  thought,  contrives  to  meet  Mr. 
Dunbar  at  Southampton,  there  murders 
his  old  employer,  assumes  his  name,  and 
becomes  jiossessed  of  his  wealth.  The 
puzzle  consists  in  Mr.  Dunbar  Ixdng  sus- 
jiected  of  having  murdered  his  servant, 
the  re.‘il  murderer  being  regarded  as  the 
victim.  In  the  end  the  truth  is  di.scov- 
ered ;  but  the  murderer  escapes  from  jus¬ 
tice,  dying  res{>ected  and  penitent  in  an 
obscure  village  at  the  sea-c^iast. 

It  would  liai-dly  have  occurred  to  any 
other  than  a  “sensation”  novelist  to 
make  a  story  like  this  the  subject  of  a 
work  in  three  volumes.  Few  other  nov¬ 
elists  could  have  invented  anything  so 
diabolical  as  the  murder,  or  have  depict¬ 
ed  with  seeming  complacency'  the  after¬ 
life  of  the  criminal.  The  impressio^^ 
made  is,  that  the  murderer  was  a  clever 
man,  and  was  very  hardly  used.  In  her 
preface.  Miss  Braddon  tells  us  that  “  the 
story  of  Henry  Dunbar  pretends  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  story,  the  reveal- 
meut  of  which  is  calculated  to  weaken 
the  interest  of  the  general  reader,  for 
whose  ammsement  the  tale  is  written.” 
The  most  astonishing  thing  about  this 
is,  that  Miss  Braddon  should  seriously 
consider  a  tale  of  crime  as  fitted  for  the 
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“  amusement”  of  anybody.  Her  notion  ' 
of  what  “  the  general  reader”  is  may  be 
the  correct  one.  We  earnestly  trust, 
however,  that  he  does  not  possess  the  , 
morbid  tastes  of  Miss  Bra  Idon,  and  is  a  , 
less  contemjjtible  personage  than  she 
considers  him  to  be. 

Here,  again,  we  find  nothing  remark¬ 
able  about  the  personages  excepting  their 
hair.  If  the  following  be  true,  then 
many  disreputable-looking  characters 
have  it  in  their  jK)wer  to  become  gentle¬ 
men  in  api>earanoe  at  a  very  small  cost. 
After  Joseph  Wilmot  had  his  Iward  sha¬ 
ven  off,  his  moustache  trimmed,  and  his 
hair  cut,  “he  was  no  longer  a  vagabond. 
He  was  a  re8})ectable,  handsorne-looking 
gentleman,  advanced  in  middle  age ;  not 
altogether  unaristocratio-locking.  The 
very  expression  of  his  face  was  altered. 
The  defiant  sneer  was  change*!  into  a 
haughty  smile ;  the  sullen  scowl  was 
now  a  thoughtful  frown.”  After  this  it 
sounds  Uime  to  hear  it  said  about  Laura 
Dunbar: — “How  beautiful  she  looked, 
with  the  fohis  of  her  dress  trailing  over 
the  dewy  grass,  and  a  flickering  halo  of 
sunlight  tremulous  uj)on  her  diadem  of 
golden  hair.”  Miss  Wilmot,  the  mur¬ 
derer's  daughter,  possesses,  however,  the 
most  wonderful  locks  of  any  of  the 

{)er8onage8  described  by  Miss  Bra<!don. 
<'or  them  she  can  not  find  a  color.  We 
suppose  they  must  have  resembled  those 
of  Tittlebat  Titmouse  after  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  mixture  which  made  his  hair 
all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  Miss  Wil- 
inot's  “  was  of  a  color  which  a  iiuehess 
might  have  envied,  and  an  empress  tried 
to  imitate  with  subtle  dyes  com|>ounde4l 
by  csourt  chemists.”  Is  any  particular 
color  of  hair  the  right  one  for  a  duchess 
to  have!  If  so,  w'e  8up|)ose  it  must 
match  w’ith  strawberry  leaves. 

Towards  the  end  of  The  Doctor's  ! 
the  authoress  says: — “This  is  not  a  sen-  i 
sation  novel.  I  write  here  what  I  know 
to  be  the  truth.”  Something  of  the 
same  thing  was  stated  by  her  at  the  csom- 
inenwment  of  Aurora  Floyd,  and  indecMi 
novelists  are  allowed  to  make  such  state¬ 
ments  for  the  8:ike  of  effect,  without  its 
being  exj>ecte«i  that  they  should  be  liter¬ 
ally  correct.  In  the  case  of  The  Doctor's 
Miss  Braddon  very  nearly  wrote 
what  was  literally  tme.  Had  the  plot 
been  very  slightly  altered,  and  certain 


passages  omitted,  this  novel  would  not 
have  contained  any  one  burning  for  re¬ 
venge,  or  thii-sting  for  blood.  There  are 
fewer  artistic  faults  in  it  than  in  any  of 
the  works  we  have  discussed.  It  proves 
how  very  nearly  Miss  Braddon  has  miss¬ 
ed  being  a  novelist  whom  we  might  re¬ 
spect  and  praise  without  reserve.  But 
it  also  proves  how  she  is  a  slave,  as  it 
were,  to  the  style  which  she  created. 

“  Sensation”  is  her  Frankenstein. 

Isabel  Sleaford,  who  has  read  novels 
and  poems  till  they  become  incorporated 
with  all  her  thoughts,  marries  George 
Gilbert,  a  country  surgcjon,  and  a  strict 
matter-of-fact  man.  It  is  one  of  those 
unions  about  which  Sir  Edward  Lytton 
loves  to  write  about — the  union  of  the 
Heal  with  the  Ideal.  Such  an  union  is 
quite  certain  to  produce  misery.  In  this 
novel  the  wife  is  the  sufferer.  She  is 
vexed  to  find  the  hard  realities  of  life  so 
inferior  to  the  life  which  is  represented 
in  fiction.  When  suffering  from  the 
painful  effects  of  disenchantment,  she 
makes  the  acquaintance  of  Roland  Land- 
sell,  a  gentleman  who  has  a  splendid 
projKjrty,  and  who  writes  poems  in  the 
style  of  Byron,  when  Byron  was  a  cy¬ 
nic.  Mrs.  Gill)ert  makes  of  this  rich 
but  w’retched  gentleman  the  hero  of  her 
heart.  She  reads  his  |>oems  with  rap¬ 
ture.  She  listens  to  his  opinions  with 
respect,  mingled  with  awe.  In  his 
house  she  finds  the  fruition  of  her  dreams 
of  luxury.  Tl»e  result  m.ay  be  foreseen. 
But  the  consequences  are  not  what  we 
should  anticipate.  No  marriage  vows 
are  broken.  Though  overtures  are 
made,  yet  no  offence  is  committed.  At 
the  crisis  of  the  story,  Mrs.  Gill>ert’8 
lover  is  murdered  by  her  father,  and  her 
husband  is  carried  off  by  fever. 

Such  is  the  plot.  A  rapid  sketch  of 
the  story  will  show  how  gratuitously 
the  “sensation”  element  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  into  these  volumes. 

George  Gilbert  pays  a  visit  to  Sigis- 
mund  Smith,  who  makes  a  living  by 
I  writing  sensation  novels,  which  are  pub- 
1  lisheil  in  penny  numbers.  By  him  the 
country  surgeon  is  introdu<3ed  to  the 
'  Sleaford  family.  It  is  not  known  in 
{  wh.at  manner  Sir.  Sleaford  earns  money, 
i  The  truth  is  that  he  is  the  chief  of  a 
i  gang  of  forgers.  Being  detected  and 
I  put  on  his  trial,  he  is  sentenced  to  ten 
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years’  penal  servitude.  Chief  among 
the  witnesses  whose  evidence  led  to  the 
conviction  of  the  culprits  was  Roland 
Landsell.  With  him  Sleaford  w’as  furi¬ 
ous,  because  he  considered  it  unfair  that 
one  whom  he  style<l  a  “  languid  swell  ” 
should  act  as  an  amateur  detective. 

The  Sleaford  household  was  broken 
up  in  consequence  of  the  misfortune 
w'hich  had  bap]>ened  to  its  head.  Isa¬ 
bel  went  out  as  a  governess  in  the  house 
of  a  Mr.  Raymond.  There  it  was  that 
she  was  wooed  and  won  by  Greorge  Gil¬ 
bert.  Through  Mr.  Ibiymond  they 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Roland  Land- 
sell.  Everything  proceeds  smoothly 
enough  till  Mrs.  Gill)ert’s  father,  having 
got  a  ticket-of-leave,  proct^eds  to  solicit 
money  from  her.  She  visits  him  clan¬ 
destinely,  not  wishing  it  to  l)e  known 
that  she  is  his  daughter.  Her  conduct 
being  bruited  about  the  neighborhooti, 
Roland  Landsell  goes  to  watch  the  pair. 
He  waits  till  they  part,  then  assaults  her 
father,  is  recognized  by  him,  has  his 
skull  shattered,  and  afterwards  dies. 
The  murderer  escapes,  makes  his  way  to 
America,  where,  we  are  told,  that  “  for 
him  too  a  Nemesis  waits,  lurking  dark¬ 
ly  in  some  hidden  turning  of  the  sinu¬ 
ousway  along  which  a  scoundrel  walks.” 

Although  Mrs.  Gilbert  loses  a  hus¬ 
band  and  lover  almost  simultaneously, 
yet  she  has  the  satisfaction  of  obtaining 
a  large  fortune,  Roland  Landsell  having 
made  a  will  bequeathing  all  his  property 
to  her,  at  a  time  w'hen  tie  expected  she 
would  forsake  her  husband  and  live  in 
adultery  with  him.  On  the  whole,  the 
wicked  {^teople  have  the  happier  fate  in 
this  novel. 

As  the  eyes  or  hair  are  such  very  im¬ 
portant  items  in  Miss  Rradilon's  cata¬ 
logue  of  curiosities,  we  must  not  omit  to 
notice  those  of  the  personages  who  fill 
the  leading  parts.  Mrs.  Gilbert  has 
“  yellow-black  eyes  ;  ”  those  of  her  lover 
are  stranger  still,  being  of  “  a  nonde¬ 
script  color.”  “  Sometimes  you  looked 
at  the  eyes,  and  they  seemed  to  you  a 
dark  bluish-grey  ;  sometimes  they  were 
hazel ;  sometimes  you  were  beguiled 
into  fancying  them  black.”  In  |>erfect 
accordance  with  the  peculiar  philosophy 
of  this  authoress,  she  makes  lioiand  I.And- 
sell  give  vent  to  the  following  novel  re¬ 
mark; — With  red  hair  and  freckles, 


Mrs.  Gilbert  might  go  to  perdition  un¬ 
wept  and  unhindere<l.  We  are  led  to 
infer  that  she  was  saved  by  having  l)een 
born  with  yellow-black  eyes  and  a 
straight  nose. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  of  Miss 
Braddon’s  published  novels.  It  will  not 
bring  up  the  rear,  for  another  one  is 
about  to  be  given  to  the  public,  and  a 
new  one  is  in  course  of  preparation. 
Whether  or  not  others  are  added  to  the 
list,  it  will  serve  our  purpose  to  examine 
those  she  has  produced.  A  novelist 
who  gives  upwards  of  twenty  volumes 
to  the  w’orld  may  add  others  to  the 
heap,  but  will  hardly  alter  the  opinion 
we  shall  form  resj)ecting  their  literary 
merits.  The  new  ones  may  be  very 
good,  but  can  not  l>e  as  original  as  the 
obi.  Only  a  Clod  is  a  proof  of  this.  The 
stamp  of  the  authores.s  of  Jjiuly  Audley'n 
Secret  is  visible  in  every  page.  Style, 
tone,  and  method  of  construction  are 
all  old ;  the  names  and  a  few  of  the 
epithets  alone  are  different  By  some  it 
is  regarded  with  a  rapture  akin  to  fanat¬ 
icism.  One  eminent  critic  has  designa¬ 
ted  it  as  “  the  most  remarkable  ot  the 
very  remarkable  books  written  by  Miss 
Braddon.”  According  to  another,  “  it 
must  surely  be  pronounced  an  eminent 
success.” 

The  truth  is,  that  it  contains  fewer  in¬ 
cidents  and  a  little  less  crime  than  the 
other  productions  of  this  authoress. 
There  is  not  one  fotil  murder  in  any  of 
the  volumes.  A  man  tries  to  seduce  a 
wife  from  her  allegiance  to  her  husband ; 
but  he  fails,  and  dies  of  delhnum  tremens. 
His  brother  is  on  the  point  of  commit¬ 
ting  bigamy  when  an  accident  occurs  to 
hinder  him.  A  tale  of  seduction  to 
which  we  are  treated  turns  out  to  be  a 
mistake,  the  sedticer  having  unwittingly 
married  the  woman  whose  ruin  he  hail 
planned.  Compared  with  Miss  Brad- 
don's  other  novels,  this  one  is  almost  a 
treatise. 

Francis  Tredethlyn,  the  hero,  is  a 
private  soldier,  who  comes  unexpectedly 
into  a  projierty  yielding  him  upwards  of 
thirty  thousand  a  year.  He  marries  Maud 
;  Hillary,  who  had  b<>en  engager!  to  En- 
i  sign  Lowther,  whose  servant  he  had 
formerly  been.  Mr.  Harcourt  Lowther 
becomes  the  intimate  associate  of  the 
rich  man.  He  initiates  him  into  the 
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mysteries  of  Bohemian  life,  doing  this ' 
with  the  view  either  of  ruining  his 
health,  or  at  least  of  detaching  him  from 
his  wife.  The  authoress  exhibits  great 
familiarity  with  the  customs  of  the  least 
reputable  district  of  London.  She  tells 
us  that  Francis  Tredethlyn  “  found  that 
Bohemia  w'as  a  kind  of  Belgravia  in 
clectro-plate.”  There  he  was  cjirried 
“  to  worship  at  numerous  temples, 
whose  distinguishing  features  were  the 
flare  of  gas-lamps,  and  the  [>op])ing  of 
champagne  corks,  branded  with  the  ob-  | 
scurest  names  in  the  catalogue  of  wine¬ 
growers,  and  paid  for  at  the  highest  rate 
known  in  the  London  market.”  We 
are  assured,  however,  that  he  entered 
those  curious  temples  as  a  s|>ectator 
only  ;  that  “  his  worst  sin  was  the  per¬ 
petual  ‘  standing  ’  of  spurious  sparkling 
wines,  and  the  waste  of  a  gootl  deal  of 
money  lost  at  un1imite<l  loo,  or  blind 
hookey,  as  the  case  might  be.”  Many 
other  particulars  are  given  of  what  he 
saw  and  felt.  To  us  it  is  a  mystery  far 
more  perplexing  than  anything  in  these 
novels,  how  a  lady  should  be  able  to 
describe  with  such  minuteness  what  she 
designates  as  “  remote  and  unapproach¬ 
able  regions,  whose  very  names  were 
only  to  be  s|M>ken  in  hushed  accents  over 
the  fourth  bottle  of  Chambeitin  or  Clos 
Vougeot  at  a  bachelor’s.” 

Ilai'court  Lowther  is  nnexpecteiily  baf¬ 
fled  in  his  project.  Having  discover¬ 
ed  that  Francis  Tredethlyn  was  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  a  lady  at  Petersham,  he 
contrives  that  Mrs.  Lowther  shall  wit¬ 
ness  an  interview  between  the  two.  > 
When  next  she  meets  her  husband,  she 
tells  him  that  they  are  to  remain  stran- 
^rs  to  each  other,  and  that  his  presence  i 
inspires  her  “  with  disgust  and  abhor- ' 
rence.”  The  lady  in  question  turns  out , 
to  l>e  Mr.  Tredethlyn’s  cousin,  whom  he 
had  long  been  in  quest  of,  and  who  had  ' 
been  married  to,  ami  then  deseited  by,  I 
Mr.  Lowther's  elder  brother.  This,  of  ^ 
course,  is  not  explained  at  the  pro(>er 
time  to  Mrs.  Tre<lethlyn.  In  place  of 
giving  a  clear  statement  of  the  affair,  her 
husband  determines  first  to  upbraid  his 

I  (retended  friend,  and  then  to  flv  from  his 
mine.  It  is  a  |)eculiarity  of  irfiss  Brad- 
don's  heroes  and  heroines  that  they  are  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  abandon  wife,  children,  and 
home,  and  proceed  at  a  moment’s  notice 


either  to  Australia  or  America.  He  takes 
his  revenge  on  Haroourt  Lowther  by  ex- 
jmsing  his  conduct  in  the  presence  of 
a  host  of  friends.  Then  occurs  the  fol¬ 
lowing  scene,  which  resembles  that  ex¬ 
tracted  from  Aurora  Flotfd,  and  also  one 
which  we  did  not  extract  from  John 
Marchmonfa  Ijegary.  It  is  remarkable  as 
evincing  what  Miss  Braddon  considers  to 
be  the  way  in  which  gentlemen  would 
act  when  in  a  state  of  passion.  Mr.  Tre¬ 
dethlyn  having  finished  speaking, 

“  There  was  a  moment’s  silence,  followed 
by  a  sudden  smashing  of  glass.  A  pair  of 
small  sinewy  white  haniis  fastened  cat-like 
upon  Francis  Tredethlyn’s  throat ;  and  he 
and  Haroourt  Lowther  were  grappling  each 
other  in  a  fierce  struggle.  It  was  very  long 
since  that  gentleman  had  been  weak  enough 
to  get  in  a  passion.  .  .  .  Mr.  Lowther 

lost  his  bead  all  in  a  moment,  and  abandoned 
himself  to  a  sudden  access  of  rage,  that  re¬ 
duced  him  to  the  level  of  a  wounded  tiger.  . 

.  .  It  was  only  for  about  twenty  second's  that 
his  claws  were  fastened  .on  Francis  Tredeth¬ 
lyn’s  throat.  A  Cornish  heavy-weight  is  not 
exactly  the  kind  of  person  for  a  delicately- 
built  Sybarite  to  wrestle  with  very  success¬ 
fully. 

I  “  ‘  We  are  rather  celebrated  for  this  sort  of 
thing  in  my  country,’  Mr.  Tredethlyn  mut¬ 
tered  between  his  set  teeth,  as  he  hKisened 
Haroourt  Lowther’s  grasp  from  his  throat, 
and  hurled  him  in  a  kind  of  bundle  to  a  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  room,  where  ho  fell  crashing  down 
among  the  ruins  of  a  dumb-waiter,  half-buri¬ 
ed  under  a  chaos  of  broken  bottles  and  lob¬ 
ster-shells.” 

This  feat  accomplislied,  Mr.  Tredethlyn 
sets  off  with  the  intention  of  shirting  for 
South  America.  No  sooner  has  he  de¬ 
parted  than  his  wife  longs  for  his  return. 
Tidings  arrive  that  the  vessel  in  which 
he  is  supjiosed  to  have  sailed  has  been 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  that  all  on  board 
have  perished.  His  widow  is  inconsola¬ 
ble  for  her  loss.  When  in  this  state, 
Mr.  Ix)wther  has  an  interview,  and  pro- 
|>08e8  for  her  hand  ;  which,  we  suppose, 
IS  the  right  thing  for  a  “  delicately-built 
Sybarite”  to  do  under  the  circumstances. 
Ilis  overture  is  scornfully  repulsed.  He 
is  ordered  to  leave  the  house.  Before 
obeying,  he  stands  for  a  few  moments 
looking  at  Mrs.  Tredethlyn ;  “A  strange 
com|>ound  of  passionate  admiration  and 
vengeful  fury  flamed  in  his  eyes.”  After 
taking  his  departure,  he  wanders  “to 
some  dismal  w'aste-grouud  in  the  neigh- 
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borhood  of  Battersea.  .  .  .  There  he 
laid  himself  down  among  the  rubbish 
of  a  deserted  brickheld,  and  cried  like  a 
child.  For  Harcourt  Lowtlier  a  heavier 
punishment  is  in  store  than  that  of  being 
hurled  among  broken  bottles  and  lobster 
shells,  or  ignominiously  turned  out  of 
the  house  of  which  he  was  scheming  to 
become  master.  While  endeavoring  to 
make  a  drunkard  of  Francis  Tredethlyn, 
he  acquired  the  habit  of  drinking  to  ex¬ 
cess.  At  last,  he  dies  of  delirium  tremens 
at  a  German  watering-place. 

As  may  be  easily  divined,  Francis 
Tredethlyn  did  not  sail  in  the  ship  which 
was  lost.  He  had  taken  his  passage, 
but  did  not  get  on  board  in  time.  Every¬ 
thing  is  explained  between  him  and  his 
wife  ;  and  they  are  re-united,  to  live,  as 
is  the  manner  of  such  persons  at  the  end 
of  a  novel,  an  unclouded  life.  In  due  j 
time  after  the  reconciliation,  children  are 
bom  .to  them.  It  is  very  noteworthy  i 
that,  in  all  Miss  Braddon's  novels,  a  child  ’ 
never  appears  till  it  is  wanted.  Need  we 
add  that  poor  curates  and  their  wives 
never  figure  among  her  heroes  and  hero¬ 
ines! 

Having  now  passed  in  review  the  long 
roll  of  Miss  Braddon's  personages,  what 
rejmrt  can  we  make,  what  judgment  must 
we  pronounce  ?  Have  we  discovered 
among  them  one  who  thoroughly  amuses 
or  interests  us ;  one  whom  we  might  be  > 
tempted  to  take  as  a  model,  or  comi)elled  ; 
to  admire  as  the  impersonation  of  an^-  1 
thing  noble  in  demeanor  and  loveable  in 
mind  ?  Is  there  a  single  page  in  her  I 
writings  from  which  w'e  have  derived  any  ' 
gratification  or  learned  anything  new  T  ' 
Have  W'e  found  her  to  be  a  creator  of , 
new  tyjies,  a  copyist  of  living  personages, ; 
or  a  creator  of  unnatural  monstrosities  T  : 

Applying  to  her  productions  the  test 
which  we  named  at  the  outset,  we  find 
that  she  excels  where  to  excel  is  no  merit, 
failing  utterly  in  those  resjiects  wherein 
to  fail  means  mediocrity.  Of  pathos  and 
hiunor,  happy  touches  and  telling  say¬ 
ings,  words  which  depict  w'hile  they  ex¬ 
plain,  thoughts  at  once  original  and  im¬ 
pressive,  we  can  discover  no  traces  in 
her  pages.  What  is  conspicuous  above 
all  things  is  the  skill  with  which  she 
groups  her  materials,  and  the  manner  in 
which  she  deals  with  revolting  topics,  so 


as  to  hinder  the  startled  reader  from  toss¬ 
ing  her  volume  away  in  sheer  disgust, 
she  can  tell  a  story  so  as  to  make  us 
curious  about  the  end.  Does  the  pow'er 
of  doing  this  alone  stamp  her  as  a  great 
novelist  ? 

Sydney  Smith  would  have  replied,  As- 
sur^ly  it  does.  When  reviewing  Mr. 
Lister's  undeservedly  forgotten  novel, 
Granby,  he  wrote  these  words: — “The 
main  question  as  to  a  novel  is.  Did  it 
amuse  f  Were  you  surprised  at  dinner 
coming  so  soon  7  did  you  mistake  eleven 
for  ten  and  twelve  for  eleven?  Were 
you  too  late  to  dress  ?  and  did  you  sit  up 
beyond  the  usual  hour  7  If  a  novel  pro¬ 
duces  these  effects  it  is  good  ;  if  it  does 
not,  story,  language,  love,  scandal  itself, 
can  not  save  it  It  is  only  meant  to 
please ;  and  it  must  do  that  or  it  does 
nothing.” 

Now,  the  review'ers  who  have  lauded 
Miss  Braddon's  novels,  apply  to  them 
only  the  test  employed  by  Sydney  Smith. 
They  tell  us  that  the  plots  will  hardly  l)ear 
criticism,  that  the  tone  is  unhealthy,  that 
the  views  of  life  are  false  and  mischiev¬ 
ous  ;  but  they  recommend  them  to  us 
notw'ithstanding,  merely  on  the  ground 
that  each  can  be  read  from  the  first  to  the 
liist  ))age  without  our  attention  ever 
flagging,  or  our  interest  being  abated. 
They  are  recommended,  moreover,  as 
good  stimulants  in  U)ese  days  of  toil  and 
worry,  and  as  w'ell  fitted  for  relieving 
overtaxed  brainsbydivertingour  thoughts 
from  the  absorbing  occupations  of  daily 
life. 

Others,  again,  take  different  ground. 
According  to  them  the  “sensation  tale” 
is  no  novelty.  They  boldly  avow  that 
all  great  novels  are  as  sensational  as  those 
of  Miss  Braddon.  If  called  upon  they 
would  cite  as  examples  some  of  the  best 
works  of  Scott,  and  a  few  of  the  works 
of  Bulwer  Lytton  and  George  Eliot  The 
Heart  of  Midlothian  and  Eugene  Aram, 
Adam  Bede  and  The  Mill  on  the  Floss,  are 
unquestionably  novels  wherein  there  are 
incidents  as  highly  colored  as  in  leuly 
Audley's  Secret  or  Jleruy  JJunbar,  The 
difference,  how'ever,  is  far  greater  than 
the  resemblance.  These  works  are  truth¬ 
ful  taken  as  wholes,  and  even  the  start¬ 
ling  occurrences  are  not  at  variance  with 
experience  and  probability.  According 
to  Miss  Braddon,  crime  is  not  an  acci- 
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dent,  but  it  is  the  business  of  life.  She  ' 
would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  chief ' 
end  of  man  is  to  commit  a  murder,  and 
his  highest  merit  to  escape  punishment ; 
that  women  are  bom  to  attempt  to  com-  ‘ 
mit  murders,  and  to  8uccee<l  in  commit-  ! 
ting  bigamy.  If  she  teaches  us  anything  I 
new,  it  is  that  we  shotild  sympathize 
with  murderers  and  reverence  detectives.  ' 
Her  principles  a])|)ear  to  us  to  resemble 
very  strikingly  those  by  which  the  Thugs  ; 
used  to  regulate  their  lives.  i 

The  charge  is  a  h.ard  one  ;  but  of  its 
justice  we  are  firmly  convinced.  The 
extracts  we  have  given  suffice  to  prove 
that  it  is  deserved.  Let  her  j)ersonages 
cciise  to  be  potential  or  actual  criminals, 
and  they  will  stand  forth  as  lay  figures 
distinguishable  for  nothing  except  the 
shape  of  their  noses  and  the  color  of  their 
eyes  and  hair.  They  excite  our  interest 
only  so  long  as  they  are  blameworthy. 
Her  good  ]»eople  are  insufferably  stupid. 
Sir  Michael  Audley,  John  Mellish, 
George  Gilbert,  Francis  Tredethlyn 
suffer  for  the  sins  of  others,  and  seem  to 
suffer  deservedly.  We  can  hardly  sym¬ 
pathize  with  fools  when  their  own  folly 
IS  the  cause  of  their  misfortunes.  Miss 
Hra<ldon  renders  all  those  who  are  not 
wicked  so  utterly  ridiculous,  that  we  are 
tempted  to  infer  she  designed  to  show  how  ' 
mist.aken  a  thing  is  probity  or  goodness.  I 
Tested,  then,  by  a  purely  literary 
standard,  these  works  must  be  designat-  ! 
e<l  as  the  least  valuable  amotig  works  of; 
fiction.  They  glitter  on  the  surface,  but  ■ 
tbe  substance  is  base  metal.  Hence  it  is  i 
that  the  impartial  critic  is  compelled,  as  ! 
it  were,  to  unite  with  the  moralist  in  re-  i 
garding  them  as  mischievous  in  their  ten- ' 
deucy,  and  Jis  one  of  the  almminations  of , 
the  age.  Into  uncontaminated  minds  | 
they  will  instil  false  view  of  human  con-  | 
duct.  Such  notions  are  more  easily  im-  ; 
pose<l  on  the  unwary  than  eradic.ated  | 
from  the  minds  which  have  cherished 
them.  Miss  liraddon  makes  one  of  her 
ersonages  tell  another  that  life  is  a  very 
iff'erent  thing  in  reality  than  in  three- 
volume  novels.  She  has  manifested  this 
in  her  own  works.  Hut  the  fact  of  this 


scenes  so  grossly  untnie  to  nature,  that 
we  can  hardly  pardon  the  authoress  if 
she  drew'  them  in  ignorance,  .and  can  not 
condemn  her  too  strongly  if,  knowing 
their  falseness,  she  introdtjced  them  for 
the  s.ake  of  effect.  The  Archbishop  of 
York  did  not  overstate  the  case  when, 
speaking  as  a  moralist,  he  8,aid  at  the 
Huddersfield  Church  Institute,  in  No- 
veml)er  la.st,  that  “  aens,ation.al  stories 
were  tales  which  .aimed  at  this  effect  sim¬ 
ply— of  exciting  in  the  mind  some  deep 
feeling  of  overwrought  interest  by  the 
means  of  some  terrible  passion  or  crime. 
They  want  to  persuade  people  that  in 
almost  every  one  of  the  w’ell-ordered 
houses  of  their  neighbors  there  was  a 
skeleton  shut  up  in  some  cupboanl ;  that 
their  comfortable  and  easy-lookin  g  neigh- 
i  bor  had  in  his  breast  a  secret  story 
which  he  was  alw.ays  going  about  trying 
i  to  conceal ;  that  there  was  something 
I  nlwut  a  real  will  registered  in  Doctor’s 
'  Commons,  and  a  false  will  that  at  soiTie 
jwoper  moment  should  tumble  out  of 
some  broken  bureau,  and  bring  about  the 
denoAment  which  the  author  wished  to 
.achieve.”  Though  the  foregoing  re¬ 
marks  have  a  genenal  .applic:ition,  yet 
they  apply  with  crushing  forw  to  the 
present  c!i.se.  It  nee<l  only  l)e  adde<l,  as 
advice  to  those  who  either  ]>ossess  or  de¬ 
light  to  buy  such  books,  that  the  proper 
shelf  on  w’hich  to  place  them  is  that 
whereon  stands  The  Neirgnte  Odendar. 

We  should  act  unfairly  if  we  left  on 
our  readers’  minds  the  impression  that 
w'e  do  not  regard  Mi.ss  Hraddon  as  an 
authoress  of  originality  and  merit  In 
her  own  branch  of  literature,  we  hold  that 
she  is  without  a  living  rival.  The  noto¬ 
riety  she  has  acquired  is  her  due  reward 
for  having  w'oven  tales  which  are  as  fas- 
cin.ating  to  ill-regulated  minds  as  police 
reports  and  divorce  ©uses.  Her  achieve¬ 
ments  may  not  command  our  resj)ect ; 
but  they  are  very  notable,  and  .almost 
unexampled.  Others  before  ber  have 
w'ritten  stories  of  blood  and  lust,  of  .atro¬ 
cious  crimes  and  hardened  criminals,  and 
these  have  excited  the  interest  of  a  very 
wide  circle  of  readei-s.  But  the  clasa 


difference  is  a  conclusive  jwoof  of  their  i  that  w'elcomed  them  was  the  lowest  in 
inferiority.  A  novel  is  a  picture  of  life,  j  the  social  scale,  as  well  as  in  mental  ca- 
and  as  such  ought  to  be  faithful.  The  I  p.acity.  To  Miss  Braddon  belongs  the 
fault  of  these  novels  is  that  they  contain  !  credit  of  having  penned  similar  stories  in 
pictures  of  daily  life,  wherein  there  are  |  easy  and  correct  English,  and  published 
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them  in  three  volumes  in  place  of  issuing 
them  in  i)enny  numbers.  She  may  boast, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  of  having 
temporarily  succee<led  in  making  the 
literature  of  the  Kitchen  the  favorite 
reading  of  the  Drawing  room. 


wjis  to  1)6  made  illustrious  bv  the  siege 
of  Sebasto[K>l,  was  l)orn  at  Klittan,  the 
capital  of  Courland,  May  25^1,  1818.  It 
was  the  home  of  the  old  dukes  of  Cour¬ 
land  and  the  residence  of  King  Louis 
XVIII.  of  Franc<>,  while  traveling  under 
the  title  of  the  Count  de  Lisle.  It  is  a 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL  TODLEBEN. 

Thk  brilliant  career  of  this  remarkable 
man  exemplifies  the  truth  of  the  old  his¬ 
toric  maxim  “that  circumstances  make 
men.”  It  is  rather  true  that  talents  and 
genius  are  thus  develojKHi  by  great  occa¬ 
sions.  The  name  of  Todleben  was  un¬ 
known  abroad  previous  to  the  campaign 
against  the  Turks  on  the  Danulie  in  18.)3- 
4.  The  Crimean  war  develoj)ed  his  great 
talents  as  a  military  engineer.  He  be¬ 
came  the  hero  of  Sebasto|)ol.  In  that 
tiernendous  Mai-duel  between  the  Allied 
armies  on  one  side  and  Prussia  on  the 
other,  Toflleben  was  the  champion  of 
Russia.  His  military  talents  and  genius 
were  an  over-match  for  the  combined 
forces  and  skill  of  England  and  France. 
He  saved  the  Russian  army,  and  was  ex¬ 
alted  to  the  high  {>osition  of  Aide  de¬ 
cani})  General  to  the  Ein})eror  of  all  the 
Russias.  The  world  justly  admires  tal¬ 
ents  and  genius.  This  admiration  rises 
to  a  higher  point,  when  great  genius  is 
•uccessfully  employed  in  the  conflict  of 
vast  annies  between  contending  nations. 
It  is  this  feeling  in  the  ])ublic  mind  which 
has  called  forth  such  buists  of  just  admi¬ 
ration  at  the  military  genius  of  General 
Grant,  and  the  constellation  of  heroes 
who  have  fought  the  battles  of  their 
country  under  him.  It  is  this  in  ])ait 
which  gives  interest  to  the  fine  Portrait 
of  General  Todleben  which  we  have 

1)laced  at  the  head  of  this  number  of  the 
Eclectic:  An  additional  interest  is  im- 
luited  to  his  })ortrait  by  the  fact  that  the 
Russian  Government  have  employed  his 
talents  as  a  historian  to  give  to  the  world 
a  }»ermanent  record  of  that  tremendous 
struggle  lietween  Russia  and  the  allied 
armies.  That  history  has  been  written, 
challenging  tlie  historians  of  Englatid  and 
France  in  regaid  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
facts.  A  brief  and  iin|)erfect  outline- 
sketch  of  the  great  Russian  engineer  is  all 
we  propose  to  oflTer  the  reader  in  this  place. 
F rancib  Edward  Todleben,  whose  name 


short  distance  from  the  s})ot  where  Na- 
|)oleon  crossed  the  Kieman  with  his 
grand  army  on  his  way  to  Moscow.  The 
father  of  young  Todlelien  was  a  merchant. 
After  having  com})leted  his  studies  in 
the  schools  of  Riga,  he  was  admitted  into 
the  college  of  engineers  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg.  lie  was  afterwards  cominissioneil 
as  a  lieutenant  in  the  grenadier  cor])s  of 
sajipers.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was 
em})loyed  by  the  bureau  of  engineering 
in  theoretical  stu<lies  connected  with  the 
attack  and  defense  of  fortified  })hu*es,  and 
between  18-18  and  1851,  he  served  in 
the  Cainoisus  against  Sliamyl.  In  the 
latter  year  he  was  ap|M)inted  aide-de- 
camp  to  General  Von  Schihler  as  lieuten- 
ant^colonel  of  the  engineers  of  the  guard. 
He  })articipated  in  the  cain})uign  against 
the  Turks  on  the  Danube  in  1853.  In 
1854  Prince  Gortschakoflrdes|)atehed  him 
as  the  l)est  engineer  officer  under  his  com¬ 
mand  to  u.>isist  in  the  «lefence  of  Seba.vto- 
])ol.  In  less  than  a  year  he  }>asse<l  suc- 
ci'ssively  through  the  grades  of  ca)>tain, 
commamlant,  lieutenant-colonel,  a<ljutant 
colonel,  marshal  de  cam}),  and  adjutant- 
general,  and  received  from  the  Ein|)eror 
the  highest  marks  of  esteem  and  consid¬ 
eration.  He  was  not  entruste<l  with  any 
im}>ortant  o}>erations  until  the  landing  of 
the  Allies  in  the  latter  })art  of  September, 
1854  ;  but  from  that  time  until  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  the  southern  })art  of  the  city  m 
September,  1855,  he  exhibited  engineer¬ 
ing  genius  of  the  first  order  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  earthworks  which  baffled 
every  effort  of  the  I>e8ieger8.  He  wiis 
severely  wounded  in  the  course  of  tho 
siege;  and  in  the  latter  ]>ait  of  1855  he 
was  recalled  to  St.  Petersburg,  with  the 
,  rank  of  Aide-de-cainj)  General,  for  the 
j  pur})Ose  of  strengthening  the  defensive 
works  at  Cronstadt,  where  he  was  still 
s|>ending  much  of  his  time  when  we  were 
there  last  sOnnner  (1854).  For  a  very 
able  and  favorable  review  of  Geneisd 
Todlebtm’s  History  of  the  Crimean  War, 

I  seethe  Eclectic  for  January  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  year. 
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FALLING  LEAVF^S.  | 

Rorwn  through  the  charmed  circle  of  the 
jear  have  we  come  once  more  to  the  “season 
of  mists  and  mellow  fruitfulness” — the  season 
of  falllnfr  leaves.  Now  upon  the  mountains 
is  painted  the  rich  coloring  of  autumn  ;  miles 
of  heatlier  dyinff  into  a  deeper  purple,  miles 
of  l»racken  burnt  into  vivid  rusted  masses. 
Now  on  the  horizon  is  the  vajfue  violet  haze 
Into  whieli  the  sun  sinks  shorn  of  his  l)eam8, 
and  liangs  as  a  (^lowinK  hail  fresh  from  day’s 
fttmacc.  No  longer  are  the  jrroves 
“Fold  upon  fokl  of  foliafie. 

Proof  against  the  stars 
but  rather  we  admire  how 
“  The  wonder  of  the  falling  tonimes  of  flame 
Illumines  the  pages  of  earth’s  Doomsday  Book ; "  ' 
and  we  perceive  h<iw  the  beneficent  Creator 
hath  made  everytliinp  Iwautiful  in  its  time — 
even  the  beginnings  of  decay. 

I  su))po8e  that  tliere  is  no  emblem  of  hu¬ 
man  life  so  hackneyed  as  the  fading  and  fall- 1 
ing  leaf,  since  the  prophet  wrote  those  words 
of  terrible  truth :  I 

“We  do  all  fade  as  a  leaf;  and  our  iniquities, 
like  the  wind,  have  taken  us  away.”  ^ 

Read  tliis  verse  again,  before  the  example  of 
yon  whirling,  withered  leaf.  W’as  ever  any¬ 
thing  more  helpless  against  the  blast  that 
drives  it  along?  So  are  we  helpless  against 
sin  and  death  until  God’s  lielp  comes. 

A  foreign  iioet  has  thus  expanded  the  idea:  j 
“Like  the  dry  leaf  that  autumn’s  breath  j 

Sweo|is  from  the  tree,  the  mourning  tree ;  , 

So  swiftly  and  so  certainly  i 

Our  days  arc  blown  about  l>y  death  : 

For  life  is  built  on  vanity, 

R<‘newing  days  but  death  renew. 

I  ttdd  thee  so — I  told  thee  so — 

And,  O  my  soul,  the  tale  was  true !  ” 

But  notwithstanding  the  lessons  of  every  ! 
returning  autumn,  no  tnith  is  slower  leamc  d 
by  human  nature  than  the  evanescence  of  the  , 
•ummer  of  its  prime.  The  subject  is  unpleas-  , 
ant,  though,  during  the  June  of  life,  that  dis-  ' 
tant  decay  may  have  a  certain  attraction  of 
romance ;  and  atnid  the  blaze  of  liusy  exist¬ 
ence,  the  long  well-filled  days,  we  may  even 
project  a  wish  towards  the  quiet  leaf-falling 
peri(Ml,  after  flowers  have  i»lossomed  and 
fruits  been  borne.  Only  the  tnie  Christij>n 
can  contemplate  with  more  than  composure 
the  sundy  coming  winter  of  age  and  inflnni- 
ty,  and  the  dark  days  of  decay  and  d«‘nfh 
Uiat  must  precede  the  rising  of  his  new  year 
with  God :  I 

“  These  fading  leaves,  I 

That,  with  their  rich  variety  of  hues 
Make  yonder  forest  in  the  slanting  sun  1 

Bo  iM-aiitifiil — in  you  awake  the  thought  I 

Of  winter,  cold  drear  winter,  when  those  trees  j 
Each  like  a  fleshless  skeleton  shall  stretch  I 

lu  bait!  brown  buuglis.  ...  I 


To  me  their  many-colored  beauties  speak 
Of  times  of  merriment  and  festival. 

The  year's  best  holiday:  I  call  to  mind 
The  sch(K>ll)oy  days,  when  in  the  falling  leaves 
I  saw  with  eager  iio|ie  the  plea8.uit  sign 
Of  coming  Chri.stmas.  .  .  . 

To  you  the  beauties  of  th’  autumual  year 
Make  mournful  emblems,  and  you  think  of  man 
Doom’d  to  the  grave’s  lung  winter,  spirit  broken ; 
Bending  beneath  the  burden  of  his  years. 
Sense-dulled  and  fretful,  ‘fidl  of  aches  and  pains,' 
Yet  clinging  still  to  life.  To  mo  they  show 
The  calm  decay  of  nature,  when  the  mind 
Retains  its  strength,  and  in  the  langnid  eye 
Religion’s  holy  hope  kindles  a  joy 
That  makes  old  age  look  lovely.  0,  my  friend. 
That  thy  faith  were  as  mine  !’’ 

Come  ftxim  the  garden  to  the  fields,  and  wo 
find 

“  The  f(»x-glove  tail 
Sheds  its  loose  puqtle  bells,  or  in  the  gust, 

Or  when  it  bends  lieneath  th’  upspringing  lark; 

Or  raouiitain-finch  alighting.  And  the  rose 
Stands  like  some  faiasted  lieauty  of  pjist  years. 
The  thorns  remaining,  and  the  flowers  all  gone.’* 
James  Grahame  has  been  in  the  churchyard, 
and  seen 

“  The  sere  and  yellow  leaves,  with  eddying  sweep. 
Fill  up  the  furrows  ’tween  the liilhxtk’d graves: 
Now  clothe  the  half-leaved  thomthc  ruddy  haws, 
Beneath  its  jetty  load  the  bramble  bends.’’ 
While  near  at  hand  hang  the  milk-white  clus¬ 
ters  of  the  hazel, 

“  With  auburn  branches,  dipping  in  the  stream. 
That  sweeps  along,  and  threatens  to  o’erfluw 
The  leaf-strewn  Imiiks.” 

Ah !  doi‘8  not  all  the  sadness  of  the  season 
make  one  long  for  the  new  heavens  and  the 
new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness? 
even  thougli  it  must  be  preceded  by  that  aw¬ 
ful  time,  when,  in  the  sublime  imagery  of  tha 
Hebrew  prophet, 

“  All  the  host  of  heaven  shall  be  dissolved. 

And  the  heavens  sliall  be  rolled  together  as  a 
scroll; 

And  all  their  host  shall  fall  down 
As  the  leaf  falleth  off  from  the  vine,  and  as  a 
falling  fig  from  the  iig-tree.” 

Surely  as  these  short  years  of  ours  wax  from 
spring  and  wane  into  winter,  is  coming  a 
wonderful  new  world,  whereof  God  has  told 
us  somewhat  in  such  words  os  thcM : 

“  And  by  the  river  upon  the  bank  thereof 
on  this  side  and  on  that  side,  shall  grow  all 
trees  for  meat,  whose  leaf  shall  not  fade, 
neither  shall  the  fruit  thereof  be  consumed : 
it  shall  bring  forth  new  fruit  according  to  his 
months,  because  their  waters  they  issued  out 
of  the  sanctuary ;  and  the  fruit  thereof  shall  be 
for  meat,  and  the  leaves  thereof  for  medicine.” 

Whatever  be  our  interpretation  of  Ezekiel’s 
inspired  vision,  it  is  certain  that  it  points  to  a 
period  and  a  place  where  decay  and  death 
shall  be  unknown,  for  they  shall  then  be  swal¬ 
lowed  up  in  life,  as  in  “  a  river  that  can  not 
be  passed  over.” 
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FROM  “MY  DARLING  DOWN  BY  THE 
SEA.” 

Where  the  cool  breeze  greet*  the  «ilTer 
Of  the  soft  curving  sand. 

And  the  fresh  breeze  lifts  my  tresses, 
Musing  sad  and  lone  I  stand. 

He  my  darling  in  the  city — 

In  its  feverish  throb  and  roar — 

Wonld  that  he  were  by  me  standing 
Hand-in-hand  upon  the  shore. 

Brave  blue  sky,  bend  thou  above  him, 

Fresh  and  fair  as  now  o’er  me ! 

Blow,  fresh  breeze,  and  bring  unto  him 
Tidings  from  the  whis|>cring  sea ! 

Tell  him  that  his  darling  kcc]ieth 
Night  and  day  his  memory  dear; 

Breathes  his  name  amid  the  sunshine — 
Breathes  it  in  the  moonlight  clear. 

Thrice  a  day  the  seaside  villa-re 
Wakens  with  a  start  to  life. 

When  the  great  trains  from  the  city 
Break  the  calm  and  hush  to  strife. 
Anxiously  1  scan  the  frees. 

For  I  may,  beloved  mine. 

Clasp  a  hand  perchance,  this  evening. 

That  this  mom  was  clasped  in  thine. 

Mighty  are  the  links  that  bind  us 
Firm  and  trae  as  iron  liands — 

Far  across  the  leagues  of  distance. 

You  ami  I,  love,  have  clasped  hamla 
Snnlight  in  the  dusky  offiie. 

Kiss  my  darling’s  careworn  face. 

Steal,  cool  breeze,  across  his  features — 

Woo  him  for  a  moment’s  space! 

Tell  him  that  the  seaside  beauty 
Makes  my  heart  grow  frint  and  sad; 

Till  he  comes  to  share  it  with  me 
Nothing  here  can  make  me  glad  ! 

Tell  him  I  am  watching,  waiting, 
hick  at  heart,  as  sick  can  be. 

Waiting,  watching,  for  the  morning 
That  sh^l  bring  him  unto  me. 

— London  Society. 


A  SCENE  ON  BOULOGNE  PIER. 

^  Lif«  IS  a  Jsst,  and  all  things  show  it. 

I  tixmghl  ao  ooce,  but  now  1  know  it.” 

Oag't  Epitaph. 

The  sea  was  calm,  the  breeze  was  mild, 

On  all  mankind  the  summer  smiled ; 

As  many  people  gathered  near 
'I'o  hciir  the  minstrel  of  the  pier. 

A  youth  he  was  of  noble  mien. 

Who  scarce  had  twenty  winters  seen; 

His  brew  bore  trace  o/  anxious  care — 
Seemed  as  a  canker  eating  there. 

How  many  of  that  motley  throng. 


TRY. 


I  Who  listened  to  his  doleful  song. 

Thought  on  themselves,  and  thanked  their  God 
That  they'd  escajied  misfortune’s  rod  ? 

I  How  many,  heetileas,  tried  to  play 
I  In  worthless  talk  the  hours  away  ; 

I  Whilst  budding  youth  in  wanton  fun, 

I  Gambolled  and  frolicked  in  the  sun  ? 
j  There  played  the  child  of  tender  years, 

,  Buoyant  aith  joy,  unknown  to  fears ; 

I  Heaving  its  sorrows  in  a  sigh, 
j  Beneath  a  loving  mothef  s  eye. 

{  And  there  the  youth,  who  laughed  away 
I  Ill-boding  fears  from  every  day  ; 

I  Whilst  flippant  coxcombs  turned  and  sneered, 
j  At  one  who  oft  like  them  had  jeered. 

Beware !  and  boast  not,  oh  ye  proud ! 

The  Tyrian  rolie  is  but  a  shroud ; 

I  The  puqde  velvet  of  to-day 
I  Is  hut  a  rag,  enwrajiping  clay, 
i  Yonder,  with  heart  as  cold  as  stone, 

A  stem  old  Abbe  sits  alone; 

I  Ixtng  dead  to  love’s  wide-spreading  leaven. 

He  thinks  of  nought  but  self  and  heaven — 
i  Condemns  the  thoughtless  acts  of  youth, 

I  Thinks  of  himself,  and  then,  forsooth, 

I  Sends  up  to  heaven  a  vaunting  prayer — 

!  Thinking  'twill  gain  admission  there — 

[  Thinking  that  he,  in  youth  ne’er  made 
I  Errors,  whose  traces  never  fade  ; 
j  ’That  hi* — not  Fortune's — cunning  hand 

I  Guided  the  wheel,  and  dealt  the  sand  ; 

I  That  he  in  virtue’s  paths  e’er  kejit. 

Measuring  each  stride  liefore  he  stept. 

'  These  arc  the  thoughts  thou  raovest,  poor  lioy, 
1  Which  known,  would  thy  last  ho|ies  destniy  ; 

I  Though  thou  in  soul  may'st  once  have  been 
I  As  stout  as  any  in  this  scene; 

I  Till  all  thy  cunning  faithless  proved, 

I  When  Fate  and  Fortune  ’gainst  thee  moved ; 
j  And  when  thy  fellows  on  thee  frowned. 

Left  thee  despairing,  sorrow-bound : 

j  Yet  there  is  one  amidst  the  throng, 

I  Who  pitying,  hearkens  to  thy  song ; 

One,  who  with  th’  unchanging  time, 

I  Fast  is  descending  from  his  prime ; 

I  See  him,  wlio  seated  seems  to  gaze 
i  On  thy  pale  brow  with  deep  amaze. 

Pities  thy  fate,  forgives  thy  faults ; 

>  Slow  to  condemn,  he  kindly  halts. 

Lest,  with  a  vice  nut  quite  unknown. 

He  marks  thy  faults,  aud  spares  his  own  ; 
Tender  in  thought,  in  spirit  kind, 

A  noble  man  of  simple  mind. 

Ay,  tenderer  hearts  by  far  are  there ! 

Heaits  which  arc  latm  to  soothe,  and  share 
I  Man’s  ev’nr  woe  and  ev’ry  care  : 
i  The  blushing  cheek,  the  loving  eye, 

I  The  kindly  look,  the  half-breathi  sigh; 

I  The  ever-ready  hand  to  aid, 

I  The  wearied — low  by  sickness  laid  ; 

In  these  thon’st  sym|iathizing  friends, 

I  Now  when  thy  soul  ’neath  sorrow  bends. 
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Youth,  vainlj  may’st  thou  pity  seek. 

For  niiH!ipciit  days  which  pale  thy  cheek; 

To  buoy  with  hope  thy  few  short  years, 

Allay  thv  grief,  assuage  thy  tears; 

Fnun  other,  than  whom  each  may  find. 

The  loving  Loau  of  all  riankind. 

■.  J.  B. 

— London  Society. 

RIVER  OF  DART, 

[The  Dsrt  flows  in  a  wild  tumultuous  stream,  and  Its 
“  rry  ”  in  the  stillness  o(  night,  may  be  heard  far 
from  its  banks.  It  is  snbjert  to  fre  quent  and  sudd  en 
Inimdattoo.  “Dart  came  down  last  night"  is  an  ex- 
p'  essMtn  often  in  the  moutlis  of  the  monr-nen  ;  and  It 
is  said  tliMt  a  year  never  passes  without  one  pi'rfon  at 
tile  least  being  drowned  in  the  river.  Hence  the  lo<-al 
rhyme  : 

“  River  of  Part !  O  river  of  Part  I 
Every  year  thou clalmest  a  heart." — Murraf  ] 

Rivkb  of  Dart!  O  River  of  Dart! 

Every  year  thou  claimest  a  heart. 

Beiintiful  river,  through  fringe  of  fern 
Gliding  swift  to  the  sonthem  sea. 

Such  is  the  fame  thy  wild  waves  earn. 

Such  is  the  dirge  men  sing  by  thee : 

For  the  cry  of  Dart  is  the  voice  of  diaim. 

When  the  floods  are  out  in  the  moorland  gloom. 

River  of  Dart!  beside  thy  stream 

In  the  sweet  Devon  summer  I  linger  and  dream ; 
Fur  thy  mystic  |K)u1s  are  dark  and  deep. 

And  thy  flying  waters  strangely  clear. 

And  the  crags  are  wild  by  the  Lover's  Leap^ 
And  thy  sung  of  sorrow  I  will  not  hear, 

While  the  fierce  m(x>r-faleon  floats  aloft. 

And  I  gase  on  eyes  that  are  loving  and  soft. 

River  of  Dart !  the  praise  be  thine 

For  the  loving  eyes  that  arc  meeting  mine! 

Where  thy  swift  trout  leap,  and  thy  swallows  dip, 
'Neath  a  gray  tor’s  shadow  'twas  mine  to  know 
The  pure  first  touch  of  a  rirgin  lip. 

And  the  virgin  pant  of  a  l>rea.Ht  of  snow. 

River  of  Dart !  t)  river  of  Dart ! 

By  thy  waters  wild  I  have  found  a  heart. 

—  Temple  Dor.  i 


A  SEPTEMBER  RHYME. 

Mirtilt  rises  the  harvest  moon 
Over  acres  of  yellow  com  : 

Sweet — how  sweet! — is  the  reaper’s  tune 
Through  the  silvering  woodlands  borne; 

Magical  ally  light  of  luminoas  twilight 
Glitters  on  streamlet  tinges  the  thorn. 

West  wind  !■>— west  wind !  fluttering  up 
Where  amlier  skies  meet  amber  seas — 

Cool  as  the  wine  in  a  poet’s  cup. 

Rustle  tlie  leaves  of  the  dense  lime  trees — 

Icily  shiver  on  waves  of  the  river — 

Play  with  the  shadows  on  lawns  and  leas ! 

Mabel — Mabel!  lying  asleep 

’Mid  pleasant  fancies  and  pillows  of  down — 

Out  to  sea  let  the  wet  breeze  sweep! — 

Thou  wilt  not  open  those  eyes  of  brown. 

Wilt  not  hearken,  while  gray  skies  darken 
And  dews  of  midnight  the  wet  sheaves  drown. 

Mubtimkb  Collus.  I 


TO  AN  ABSENT  FRIEND. 

If  I  and  mine  were  all  below  the  grass 

Reside  that  old  and  solemn  church  von  know, 
Would  you  forget  ns?  Nay!  In  fitful  show 
Fair  early  friendships  through  lone  memory  pass, 
Like  sunny  glimpses  caught  in  a  cold  glass ; 

And  there,  serenely  sheltered,  come  and  go 
The  undying  dead  t  ay,  better  sheltered  so 
Than  under  sepulchres  of  stone  and  brass. 

But  fur  the  rest,  whose  mortal  hands  to-day 
Might  dasp  yonr  own  as  warmly  as  liefore. 

To  whom  your  voice,  your  looks,  might  now  convey 
The  joy  Time  crowns  with  pathos,  and  restore 
The  strength  of  trast  in  absence  worn  away, — 

O,  let  remembrance  plead  their  claim  to  more ! 

— Macmillan’e  Magazine. 


BRIEF  LITERARY  NOTICES. 

Rerollectiona  oj  Seventy  Year*.  By  Mrs.  John 
Farrar.  Boston:  Ticknor  &  I ieldis  IWJO.  This 
little  work  possesses  more  than  ordinary  interest. 
Tlie  high  social  position  and  the  literary  associa¬ 
tions  of  the  authoress,  and  her  wide  and  varied 
experience  and  observation  afforded  her  extraor¬ 
dinary  facilities,  and  she  gives  us  here  the  matur¬ 
ed  and  condensed  results. 

The  same  enterprising  publishers  announce  for 
the  autumn  a  long  list  of  new  works,  some  of 
them  imjMirtant  ones,  among  which  we  notice  a 
new  edition  of  Shakspeare  (in  blue  and  gold)  ed¬ 
ited  by  Thomas  Keightley. 

Chriatianity  and  StatejtmanaUp.  By  William 
Hague,  I).  1>.  Boston:  Gould  &  Lincoln,  18o6. 
A  new  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  this  able 
and  excellent  work.  Many  of  these  chapters, 
when  published  in  separate  form  attracted  a  good 
deal  of  attention. 

Alfred  Ilagart'a  Ilouaehold.  By  Alexander 
Smith.  Boston :  Tkkiiur  &  Field.s  IKfio.  pp. 
240.  The  author  of  A  Life  Drama  liere  appears 
in  a  new  character,  as  the  writer  of  a  simple  and 
touching  tale  of  Scotch  life.  While  the  work  has 
little  of  the  brilliancy  which  distinguished  his 
earlier  productions,  it  is  marked  by  clear  delinea¬ 
tion  of  character,  and  a  chastened  style.  The 
tone  of  the  work  is  healthful  and  elevated. 

American  Critiriam,  or  the  North  American  Re¬ 
view,  and  the  “  Li/e  and  Time*  .John  Jluaa.’' 
American  News  Co.  A  remarkable  [laniphlet, 
shaqily  reviewing  the  criticism  of  the  North  Amer- 
ic<Mh  Review  on  the  above  valuable  work  and  its 
highly  esteemed  author.  No  one  thoroughly  con¬ 
versant  with  the  merits  of  the  case  can  doubt  fur 
a  moment  that  the  critic  in  this  encounter  has 
lioen  sadly  worsted.  And  we  regret  that  so  ven¬ 
erable  and  able  a  representative  of  American  lit¬ 
erature  and  criticism  as  the  North  American  Re¬ 
view  should  have  been  the  medium  of  so  grouiid- 
IcM  and  apparently  malignant  an  attaek  on  a  no¬ 
ble  history  and  its  author,  who  has  deserved,  and 
indeed  secured,  the  mead  of  no  common  praise 
for  a  work  which  does  honor  to  American  author- 
sliip. 

Lost  Winter  in  Rome.  By  Charles  Richard 
Weld.  Fublished  by  Longman  &  Co.,  London. 
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A  hook  of  wrr  plesiwnt  goonp  about  Rome  in  its 
sorial  character,  rather  than  any  other,  though 
the  antiquities  and  Art-works  of  the  city  have  not 
been  altogether  forgotten.  Mr.  Weld  is  fortun¬ 
ate  enough  to  meet  with  comfortalde  quarters — 
not  free,  however — in  the  mansion  of  a  Roman 
noble  and  an  officer  of  the  Guardia  Nohilc, 
through  whose  introduction  he  has  opportunities 
of  seeing  and  hearing  much  which  would  l>e 
closed  against  the  majority  of  visitors ;  and  as  he 
a|>pears  to  have  ke{)t  eyes  and  ears  both  well 
open,  and  is  gifted  with  a  light  and  agreea¬ 
ble  manner  of  describing  his  “  experiences, "  his 
story  of  Rome  is  highly  amusing  as  well  as  in- 
Btrnctive,  while  l»e  takes  a  liberal  and  unprejudiced 
view  of  what  goes  on  around  him,  “  nothing  ex¬ 
tenuating  nor  setting  down  anght  in  malice.'’ 
8p(>aking  of  hunting  in  the  Roman  Campagna, 
he  says  it  is  the  great  day  amusement  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  during  winter,  “  not  that  many  follow  the 
hounds  on  horsehack,  but  the  m(*et  is  always  nu¬ 
merously  attended.  And  very  pretty  is  the  sight 
on  a  blight  day  in  winter,  when  the  Allmn  hills, 
crested  with  snow,  stand  out  against  the  deep 
blue  sky,  and  the  air  is  delightfully  bracing — to 
see  the  gathering  of  healthy  English  faces,  the 
girls  with  nature’s  roses  on  their  cheeks,  at  a  meet 
in  the  Cain|Mgna.  The  distance  fmm  Rome  is 
genenilly  sufficiently  near  to  enable  |ie<iestrians  to 
be  ])resent,  and  several  visitors  attend  in  car¬ 
riages.  ”  .  ■  .  .  . 

“A  well-known  iignre  at  the  Roman  Hunt  is 
that  of  M  iss  Hewmer,  the  clever  American  sculp¬ 
tor,  who  rides  so  well  that  it  is  a  pity  the  Cam¬ 
pagna  has  no  stiff  fences  to  try  her  prowess. 
Gibson,  who  is  a  great  friend  to  Miss  Hosmer,  is 
reported  to  have  said  to  her,  ‘  You  will  never  ex¬ 
cel  in  yonr  profession  if  you  hunt  so  much.’  ‘Mr. 
Gibson,’  was  her  reply,  ‘if  you  could  ride  as 
well  as  I  do,  yon  would  hunt  too,  ’  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  that  the  great  sculptor  would  lie  tempted, 
rode  he  ewr  so  well,  to  tnm  Nimrod  now,  or  to 
leave  his  studio  for  the  fairest  scene  in  the  Cam¬ 
pagna;  but,  notwithstanding  his  remark  to  Miss 
Hosmer,  most  persons  will  agree  that  she  is  quite 
right  to  hunt,  and  that  her  skill  ” — as  a  scnljrtor 
we  presume  the  author  means — “  is  not  at  all  like¬ 
ly  to  suffer  by  this  wholesome  exercise." 

With  this  little  bit  of  artistic  gossip— selected 
as  especiallv  appropriate  to  our  pages — we  take 
leave  of  Mr.  Weld’s  book,  which,  by  the  way, 
may  be  recommended  for  its  aseful  information  to 
any  who  intend  risiting  Rome,  while  it  will  af¬ 
ford  a  few  hours’  agreeable  reading  to  those  of  us 
who  stay  at  home. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Authenticity  of  J>onnnfutt 
eonremimf  a  LHerooery  ia  North  A  merica,  claimed 
to  be  made  by  Verreuzano.  Head  Iwfore  the  New 
York  Historical  liociety,  Tuesday,  Octolier  4th, 
1864.  By  Buckingham  Smith.  New  York,  1864. 
This  monograph  upon  the  re|iorted  discoverv  by 
Verraszano  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  tliose 
who  either  as  collectors,  or  from  a  love  of  truth, 
are  really  desirous  of  knowing  the  facts  concern- 
America,  that  vexata  queetio  to  Europe,  from  the  | 
date  of  its  discovery  up  to  the  present  time.  It 
is  claimed  for  Verrazsano  that  he  was  the  first  Eu¬ 
ropean  who  vbited  that  part  of  the  United  States 
in  which  the  city  of  New  York  is  now  sitiuted. 
The  chum  was  fii-st  published  in  1556,  in  the  third 


volume  of  “  Ramusio,”  which  was  published  in 
that  year,  and  was  founded  ujkhi  a  letter  purjaat- 
ing  to  Iw  written  by  Verrazsano  himself  to  Francis 
the  First  of  France,  dated  from  Diepjxj,  the  Kth 
of  July  1524.  The  claim,  therefore,  had  Lin 
dormant  thirty-two  years,  and  was  not  given  to 
the  world  until  Francis  had  Iteen  de.ud  nine  years. 
It  luul  long  Ineii  a  tradition  that  a  document,  sup- 
(losed  to  be  the  original  letter  of  Verrazzano,  from 
which  Ramusio  derived  his  knowledge,  was  pre¬ 
served  at  Florence.  t)n  accomit  of  its  dis<'overy 
in  the  Migliabecchia  colh'ction  by  Mr.  George 
Washington  Green,  the  Unitctl  States  Consul  at 
Home,  it  was  published  by  that  gentleman  in  18.541, 
in  a  pamphlet,  which  contains  all  the  evidence  to 
lie  adduct  in  favor  of  the  truth  of  Verrazzano’s 
discovert’.  The  letter,  however,  varies  from  the 
account  given  by  Ramusio,  and  is  not  the  origi¬ 
nal.  Tlie  claim  of  Verrazzano,  therefore,  must 
be  tested  by  its  internal  evidences  of  truth,  and 
this  is  the  task  which  Mr.  Smith  has  undertaken. 
He  follows  the  writer  through  the  account  of  his 
voyage,  which  commenced  in  .TaniMry  17,  1.524, 
from  “the  islet  south-east  of  Madeira,*’  and, 
marking  out  his  course,  examines  his  data  of  his 
voyage,  his  re|)orts  of  what  he  saw,  and  his  re¬ 
marks,  with  scrupnlons  care,  and  i-oines  finally  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  claim  can  not  he  snpis)rt- 
ed.  The  whole  thing  Mr.  Smith  thinks  is  a  for¬ 
gery,  that  had  its  origin  in  the  rivalry  of  the  Ital¬ 
ian  citie-s  and  their  desire  to  outdo  each  other  in 
the  glory  of  having  given  Itirth  to  great  discover¬ 
ers.  None,  however,  of  the  very  early  voyages 
were  as  aecnratelv  descrilied  in  the  origitial  ac¬ 
counts  as  those  of  the  present  day  are.  'I’he  early 
navigators  did  not  have  the  a))pliances  of  exact 
ss’ience  such  as  we  now  enjoy.  Their  voyages 
were  rather  wanderings  than  voyages,  and  though 
they  perfonned  wonders  with  the  means  at  their 
disposal,  there  must  be  many  points  in  their  ac¬ 
counts  which  are  vagtic  and  nnccitaiu.  In  fact, 
the  almost  iiii)>ossibility  of  discovering  the  simple 
truth  of  history  in  events,  of  even  recent  date, 
should  make  us  careful  and  cautions  in  accepting 
or  denying  positively  any  alleged  fact.  Farticu- 
larly  would  this  seem  to  be  the  case  for  Ktiglish- 
men  where  America  is  concerned,  since  to  be 
English  is  to  look  at  the  aff.urs  of  other  nations 
through  the  distoitiiig  medium  of  the  fogs  and 
mists  which  are  the  necessary  accoinpaniments  of 
our  insular  position.  Though  Mr.  Minith  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  Verrazzano  did  not  |ierfurm  this  voy¬ 
age,  yet  he  has  illustrated  his  panqihlet  with  an 
engraving  fn)m  a  globe  in  the  Historical  So*-iety 
of  New  York,  which  is  dated  1542,  and  Itelongcd 
to  the  Cardinal  Marcellus  Cervidus,  and  wliiqli 
has  upon  it  verrkzana  sivr  nova  uallia  a  ver- 

RAZANO  FLOREMTINU  COMPERTA  ANNO  SAL.  E.  U. 

A  piece  of  new  evidence,  which  Ut  many  will  ap- 
iKair  stronger  than  any  yet  offered  of  the  truth  of 
Verrazzano’s  claim. 


SCIENCE. 

Petroleum  Steam  lioiler.  For  some  few  weeks 
experiments  have  l)een  going  on  at  Woolwich  for 
making  use  of  Petroleum  as  steam  fuel.  Although 
this  singular  oil  has  hitherto  evaded  all  attempts 
to  be  nsed  for  such  puriwse.  The  boiler  at  Wool¬ 
wich  can  for  any  length  of  time  be  kept  in  action, 
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rednciiiK  water  to  vapor  at  the  rate  of  12  j  lha.  to  1 
1  lb.  of  I’etrolenm,  and  yet  it  ia  evident  that  the 
full  maximam  of  combuation  and  cvajiorntion  haa  ! 
not  been  attained ;  tliia  mar  anae  fn>m  ao  many 
premiitiona  harinit  liecn  taken  in  dcaiKiiiiiK  the 
boiler.  Direetiona  have  therefore  been  >;iven  by  | 
the  Admiralty  to  alter  it,  ao  aa  to  aaaimilatc  it  i 
more  to  the  aimple  form  of  the  marine  Iwilor.  | 

Aa  no  account  haa  yet  l)een  ftir  >n  of  it,  the  fol- 
lowinft  diwription  may  he  acceptable  ; 

It  ia  a  tubular  la>i]er,  containing  47  cwt.  of 
water,  covering  the  tulica  alioiit  3  inchea.  The 
fircgimte  aurface  ia  very  amall,  containing  only  a 
■uperticial  content  of  4^  feet,  and  it  ia  u|ien  to  the 
atmoaphere  front  and  back.  The  grate  consiata  of  I 
four  iNtra,  each  in  a  aeparate  firelH>x ;  there  ia  a 
ooinbuation  chamber  at  the  end,  and  a  contrivance 
for  burning  the  amokc. 

On  Saturday  week  the  Lorda  of  the  Admiralty, 
in  their  official  riait  to  the  IXx'kyard,  inapected 
the  l)uilcr,  then  in  full  action,  and  the  inventor 
explained  the  proceae.  It  waa  neccaaary  that  the 
■iipply  tank  of  Petroleum  should  lie.  above  the 
level  of  the  gnite,  for  the  oil  to  run  in  by  its  iiutund 
gravity.  The  tank,  if  it  contains  American  Pe¬ 
troleum,  should  lie  away  from  the  boiler ;  if  it  con-  ' 
tains  the  heavy  Petroleum,  English  ciial  oil,  llar- 
bad<K‘a  tar,  or  the  Indian  UangMin,  should  be  an-  ' 
nexed  to,  or  form  part  of  it.  Each  bar  of  the 
grate  is  formed  of  |ioruus  material,  tightly  titted 
with  an  iron  trough;  the  oil  is  run  into  the  latter, 
toward  the  oil  which  burns  at  the  surface.  Eac-h 
bar  has  a  sejmmte  pipe  and  fittings,  and  the  oil 
can  lie  burnt  at  any  rate  of  speed,  according  to 
the  quality  and  thickness  of  the  iHirons  material, 
and  ilie  pressure  on  the  oil. 

'I'here  i.4  no  ash,  and  not  the  slightest  danger 
in  attending  the  furnace.  The  oil  is  completely  ' 
under  command ;  the  tiame  in  each  fire-box  is  that 
of  H  lamp;  atid  the  engineer  atu-nding  ia  not  in- 
oonvenieneed  by  heat  in  front  of  the  furnace.  The  ' 
extreme  heat  is  in  the  coinbustion-chainber  at  the 
back,  where  the  ffaines  troin  all  the  lioxes  enter. 
These  bo.xes  are  very  small,  and  to  a  large  boiler 
cun  be  arranged  in  rows  or  stories  one  aliove  | 
auotiier.  This  admits  a  larger  grate  surface  than 
can  be  obtained  in  a  coal  Ixiiler.  The  oil  is  slow 
in  buining,  atid  when  drawn  out  of  the  trough  j 
only  shows  a  teinperature  of  1()3^  F.  | 

Mr.  Kiehard,  tlie  inventor,  remarked  that  he 
had  only  U-aten  the  Woolwich  experimental  coal  ; 
boiler  by  lather  more  than  50  per  cent,  in  evapo¬ 
rating  water;  but  he  expected,  on  a  few  improve- 
juonis  being  made  to  the  boiler,  to  do  more. 

For  naval  warfare  its  advantages  can  be  hardly  > 
foreseen.  A  stronger  fuel  would  enable  a  steam-  ! 
ship  to  take  lunger  voyages  without  calling  at  coal¬ 
ing  Stations,  or  keep  in  blockade  position  for  a 
longer  jieriod,  and  show  no  smoke.  The  flames 
shut  off'  like  gas,  and  may  be  kept  up  to  a  point 
•uflicicnt  to  keep  up  steam.  No  stokers  or  coal  | 
passers,  or  only  ten  where  now  one  hundred  are  ' 
ttoi  ployed.'  | 

J<  or  the  mercantile  marine,  additional  space  for  ' 
freight  is  obtained.  Petroleum  can  nut  be  wasted 
as  coal,  can  be  stowed  in  places  where  at  present 
nothing  else  is  stowed,  citlier  in  cells  formed  witli- 
tu  the  outer  and  inner  skins  of'  the  bottom  oi  iron 
ships,  or  in  a  second  skin  within.  I 

'The  oil  is  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  the  globe ; 
H  U  practically  inexhaustible,  it  is  to  be  expect-  ^ 


cd,  if  such  an  important  nse  is  found  for  the  oil 
— fuel  for  the  steum-engines — mean.s  will  soon  lie 
found  by  which  the  cost  to  the  consumer  will  he 
greatly  reduced,  so  as  to  facilitate  its  adoption  fur 
the  purposes  for  which  it  appears  so  applicable. — 
77i«  Ruader. 

Ston«,  and  Iron  Aijm.  In  1844  Pro¬ 

fessor  Nilssiin  published  at  Liiml  a  paper  on  the 
successive  periods  of  human  development  in  S«-an- 
dinavia  during  the  prehi-storical  age's.  In  this 
treatise  the  three  ages  of  stone,  bronxc,  and  iron, 
first  indicatcMl  by  Thomsen  of  Copenhagen,  are 
recognised  as  established,  and  the  author  enters, 
rcs|»'cting  each  of  them,  into  a  series  of  details 
which  constitute  the  main  Imdy  of  thearcha'ologi- 
cal  principles  since  then  current  in  the  north. 
Thus,  when  speaking  of  the  bronse  agi*,  the  au¬ 
thor  points  out  the  striking  uniformity  of  the 
bronze  weapons  in  different  parts  of  Europe ;  and 
this  leads  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  that  fieriod  must  hare  spread  from  one  and 
the  same  centre,  situated  probably  somewhere  on 
the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean.  'The  author 
further  remarks  that  the  introduction  of  bronze, 
and  also,  later,  the  introduction  of  iron,  coincid¬ 
ing  with  an  essential  change  in  the  mtxle  of  burial, 
lietrays  a  profound  change  each  time  in  the  relig¬ 
ious  system.  Hence  the  conclusion  that  each  of 
those  periods  was  marked  by  the  invasion  of  a  new 
race;  or,  to  use  the  author’s  own  terms,  by  a  fresh 
wave  of  population.  Fur  we  can  hardly  imagine 
that  nations  would  he  brought  to  change  their  re¬ 
ligion  simply  iHicause  they  had  acquired  a  new 
metal. — J/.  Morlot  “  On  the  Studif  of  High  Anti¬ 
quity." 

ART. 

The  Royal  Academy. — 'The  season  was  closed, 
as  usual,  with  a  very  brilliant  “evening;”  the  at¬ 
tendance  was  large,  and  the  result  seemed  to  pro¬ 
duce  general  satisfaction.  The  monetary  pnxluce 
of  the  exhibition  thisyear  has  much  exceeded  that 
of  any  previous  year,  amounting  on  the  whole  to 
£13, 000;  while  the  sale  of  pictures  (so  far  ns  they 
can  be  ascertained)  has  lieen  larger  than  hercto- 
ture.  These  are,  indeed,  the  palmy  days  of  Brit¬ 
ish  artists. 

Picture  Rohl>€ry. — Mr.  E.  V,  Ward’s  jxirtmit 
of  Mr.  Dallas,  exhibited  this  year  at  the  Acade¬ 
my  under  the  title  of  “A  Philosopher,”  has  been 
stolen  by  a  man  to  whom  the  |iaintcr  had,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  given  an  order  for  its  delivery  at  the 
close  ot  the  exhibition,  presuming  that  the  thief 
wa.s  sent  by  the  person  nsiially  employed  by  Mr. 
Ward  to  remove  his  pictures.  No  tidings  had 
liccn  hcani  of  it  at  the  time  of  our  going  to  press. 
'The  fact  ought  to  be  a  warning  to  artists. 

The  Oryetal  Palace  Art-Union. — In  the  month 
of  July  the  prizes  were  distributed  in  the  lecture- 
room  of  the  Crystal  Palace ;  the  president  of  ths 
society,  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  having 
lieen  unable  to  attend,  the  chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
G.  R.  Ward.  The  report  was,  on  the  whole, 
satisfactory,  although  the  number  of  suliscribert 
fell  somewhat  short  of  two  thousand — a  fact  easi¬ 
ly  accounted  for,  the  progress  of  the  society  hav¬ 
ing  been  fur  awhile  arested  by  the  lamented  death 
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of  it*  founder,  Mr.  T.  Battam,  and  the  fteneral  i 
election  hanng  occupied  the  inihlic  mind  during 
the  month*  when  the  hanrert  of  *ob*cril>er»  i*  ex-  i 
pccted  to  be  gathered  in.  Next  year,  we  have  no 
donht,  mcmlieni  will  have  doubled  in  amount ;  for, 
be*ide*  the  very  admirable  work*  now  for  distribu-  I 
tion,  other*  are  in  pre|)aratinn  of  great  merit.  As  j 
one  of  the  speaker*  at  the  meeting  observed,  there 
need  not  l)e  much  gym|«thy  for  tho*e  who  failed 
to  obtain  pnze*,  inasmuch  a*  they  hud  already  re¬ 
ceived  the  full  value  of  the  guinea*  they  *ul  *cnbed. 
That  is  strangely  true.  A  mibscriber,  at  the  time 
of  entering  hi*  name,  ha*  altout  a  dozen  articles  in 
ceramic  Art  to  select  from,  any  one  of  which  i* 
honestly  worth  a  guinea,  and  a  few  years  ago  could 
not  have  Itecn  obtained  for  less  than  two  guineas. 
In  addition,  he  ha*  the  chance  of  a  prize,  andHome 
of  the  prizes  arc  of  condderable  “money  worth.” 
Indeed,  every  object  issued  by  the  society  is  o 
very  great  excellence,  and  can  not  fail  to  do  much 
to  ^vance  a  pure  taste  in  Art. 

A  Statue  of  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  is  to  lie 
erected  in  ihegronndsof  the  Crystal  Palace.  The 
memorial  is  a  right  and  suitable  one ;  but  Paxton'* 
nol)lt>*t  monument  was  raised  by  himself,  when 
he  called  into  existence  the  |>alace  at  Sydenham  : 
hen-  might  be  inscribed  what  one  reads  on  Wren’* 
tomb  in  St.  Paul’s: — “Si  qutrris  monumentum, 
circuMKiiire.”  Mr.  B.  Spence,  of  Rome,  issjioken 
of  a*  the  sculptor  of  the  statue. 


VARIE'riES. 

TJte  Matterhorn. — There  are  few  Alpine  peaks 
now  which  have  not  been  sunnoiint^  by  en¬ 
ergetic  and  ambitious  climlier*.  Mont  Cervin, 
or  the  Matterhorn,  was  one  of  the  most  impracti¬ 
cable,  but  hi*  summit  too  has  this  yearlteen  reach¬ 
ed  under  tragic  circumstances  too  well  known. 
On  the  I4th  of  July,  Lord  Francis  Douglas,  .\:r. 
Hadow,  Mr.  Hudson,  Mr.  Edward  Whymitcr,  and 
three  guides,  Michael  Croz,  and  the  Taugwal- 
ders  lather  and  son,  made  the  successful  as¬ 
cent.  in  descending  the  neck  of  the  crest,  Mr. 
Hadow,  a  less  experienced  mountaineer  than  hi* 
com|>anions,  lost  his  footing,  and  in  his  f.ill  car¬ 
ried  down  also  Croz,  who  was  first,  and  Mr.  Hud¬ 
son  and  Lord  F.  Douglas,  who  were  following. 
The  n>pe  broke  under  the  fearful  strain,  and  the 
elder  Taugwalder,  Whympi-r,  and  the  younger 
Taugwalder  were  saved.  Three  days  later,  on 
the  17th  July,  tour  guides,  C.  A.  Carndl,  G. 
Birch,  A.  Meinct,  and  A.  Gorret,  reached  the 
summit  from  the  Italian  side  from  the  valley  of 
Touruanche.  .The  expedition  was  ]>lanned  by 
Signor  Giordatio,  of  the  Italian  Alpine  Club,  but 
the  guides  would  not  allow  any  traveler  to  accom¬ 
pany  them,  on  account  of  the  uncertain  weather. 
A  record  of  their  ascent  was  deposited  on  the 
summit  by  the  Englisli  jiarty,  and  the  Italians 
planted  their  natiotial  Hag  on  the  highest  point. 
Before  ascending  the  Maturrhorn,  Mr.  Whymper 
had,  among  other  perilous  feats,  achieved  the  as¬ 
cent  of  the  obelisk-like  Aiguille  Verte.  to  the 
amazement  of  the  natives  of  Ohamouni. — LeUttrt 
Hour. 

Perikme  Climbing. — The  Paris  correspondent  of 
“The  Times”  says: — A  considerable  crowd  was 
collected  one  evening  in  July  in  front  of  the 


church  of  St.  Enstaohe,  to  wntch  the  proceedings 
of  a  man  in  a  white  blouse,  who  had  clamliered, 
by  mean*  of  the  sculptural  aKiwritios  of  the  huild- 
ing,  to  the  entablature  and  cornices  which  sur¬ 
mount  the  great  lateral  dmirof  the  church,  oppo¬ 
site  the  market.  Fn)m  this  |)erilotis  eminence  he 
was  haranguing  the  pco)ile  and  throwing  down 
piece*  of  money,  saying,  “  Go  and  fetch  me  some 
tohai'co.”  As  it  was  expected  that  he  must  lose 
his  footing,  mattresses  were  hroiight  to  bn-ak  hi* 
fall ;  but,  tm  the  apjicarance  of  some  sm/ea*  <le 
rifle,  he  recommenc'd  his  hazardous  ascent,  and 
reached  a  hollow  niche,  from  which,  with  a  j>ro- 
digioHs  effort,  he  sprang  into  the  gallery  which 
leads  to  the  towers,  where,  however,  he  was  soon 
after  secured.  From  a  mulical  examination  it 
apiicared  that  he  had  b  'cn  acting  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  mental  alienation. 

Sir  .John  /tirhariieon  died  on  Wednesilay.  Ho 
was  liorn  in  1787,  and  waseducat'  d  at  the  Gram¬ 
mar  Sclund  of  Ifurafi'ics,  his  native  town.  At 
fourteen  years  of  age  he  entered  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  and  applied  himself  assiduously  to  the 
study  of  medicine.  In  due  course  he  entered  the 
navy  as  assistant-surgeon,  and  served  at  the  siege 
I  of  Copenhagen  in  18117.  In  conseipictice  of  the 
I  great  ability  he  displayed  on  that  oi'casion,  and 
;  “  for  having  served  in  the  l>oats  during  a  night 
i  attack  upon  a  Fn'nch  brig  in  the  Tagus,”  he  was 
]  promoted  in  18<)8  to  be  acting-surgeon  of  the 
Herruk*,  a  74-guu  ship.  During  the  war  with 
I  the  United  fstates  in  Canada  and  Georgia  he 
served  as  surgeon  to  the  1st  liattalion  of  the  Ma- 
I  lines;  and  in  I81!l  nccom)janicd  Sir  John  Frank- 
I  lin's  Arctic  cx|icdilion  as  surge<in  and  naturalist, 
j  He  also  accum|Mnicd  Sir  John  Franklin's  second 
expedition  in  18:1'),  when  he  conimamled  two 
i  boats  in  which  he  discoven-d  the  passage  between 
I  the  mouths  of  the  Mackenzie  and  Uojipermine 
'  Rivers,  in  18J8  he  was  up|M)int«'d  Physician  to 
I  the  Fleet,  and  lns|)ector  of  Hospitals  in  1840. 

:  '1  he  dccca.->ed  knight,  who  was  a  fellow  of  the 
I  Royal  ISociety,  was  the  author  of  the  “Fauna 
j  Boreali  Americana,”  the  “Zoological  Apj)endix" 

I  to  Mir  Edward  Parry’s  second  voyage,  the  “  Ich¬ 
thyology  of  the  Vtiyage  of  the  Krtlm*,  the  Ter- 
.  ror,  and  the  Su/fthur,  ”  and  several  reports  and 
scientific  pa|iers.  He  received  the  honor  of 
knighthood  in  184(1.  When  he  drew  ni>ar  the 
age  of  seventy  he  resigned  his  |iost,  and  retired  to 
'  the  Lake  district,  wliere  he  lived  ten  more  years 
in  tlie  repotte  suitable  to  his  time  of  life.  A 
'  healthy  activity  remained  to  the  end ;  he  was 
known  all  round  the  n-igborhood,  from  Winder- 
mere  to  Grasmere,  by  his  exertions  of  one  kind  or 
another.  He  was  happy  in  his  home,  proud  of 
:  his  sons,  and  among  his  neighlM)r8,  if  grave  and 
still,  us  if  by  nature  or  the  discipline  of  suffering, 
still  genial  at  heart,  and  more  so  in  demeanor,  os 
time  (lassed  on.  He  was  never  seen  more  clie  -r- 
ful,  and  even  gay,  than  on  the  last  day  of  his  life, 
when  he  went  among  the  tradespeo|ile,  and  was 
.  visiting  friends  to  within  eight  hours  of  his  death. 
He  apja-ared  in  |ierf'ect  health,  and  was  reading 
late.  A  stn>ke  of'  a]>oplexy  carried  him  off  dar- 
,  itig  the  night.  After  all  the  risks  to  which  he 
I  subjected  his  life,  and  the  condition  to  wliich  he 
.  was  re^atatcdly  reduced  by  cold,  |irolonged  hun- 
'  ger,  and  other  hatxlshi{)s,  he  lived  iuto  his  seten- 
ty-eighth  year. 
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Denth  Hm  cloaed  the  career  of  the  venerable  | 
and  accomplished  Isaac  Taylor.  He  expired  at  ^ 
his  residence,  Stanford  Rivers  Essex,  on  July  fi,  | 
at  the  age  of  seventy -seven.  Though  a  layman,  he  i 
enriclic<l  the  theological  literature  of  England  to 
an  extent  which  hna  been  equalled  by  few  living  di-  | 
vines.  He  eominenccd  his  literary  career  as  a  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  “  Ecclectic  Review,  ”  in  (Xtnjunction  [ 
with  Robert  Hall,  John  Foster,  and  Jusiah  Con-  j 
dcr.  His  “Natural  History  of  Enthusiastn,"  “ Fa¬ 
naticism,”  “Spiritual  D^'spotisin,”  “Saturday 
Evening,”  and  “Physical  Theory  of  Another 
Life,”  were  afterwards  given  to  the  public,  and 
commanded  a  wide  circulation.  Of  his  other 
works  it  may  suffice  to  mention  “  Aitcient  Chris¬ 
tianity,”  which  exerted  a  jHtwerful  indaence  on 
the  Tracfarian  controversy.  Mr.  Taylor’s  re-  ! 
markable  talents  and  profound  learning  were  in¬ 
variably  employed  in  the  service  of  evangelical 
truth. — IjeUurt  Iloitr.  ! 

CS/y  amd  Neighborhood  of  Jerutalem. — The  im¬ 
provements  which  are  taking  place  in  Judea  are 
very  great.  For  some  distance  round  Jcrusaletn 
there  arc  extensive  young  plantations  of  olive- 
trees  ;  and  in  and  about  the  city  the  new  build¬ 
ings  are  both  numerous  and  handsome.  Every 
Euro|)ean  nation  seems  anxious  to  have  a  ftxiting 
in  the  Holy  City.  The  Russians  support  the 
Greeks  the  French  the  Latins,  and  the  English 
(though  not  avowedly  as  a  nation)  patronize  the 
Jews,  whose  interest  will  probably  become  the 
Strongest  eventually. — lieke’e  ''  1‘iLjrimage  to  Uar- 
ran." 

The  Penal  Code  at  the  liegianing  of  the  Century. 
—At  the  coinmcncenient  of  the  piosent  century 
alsiut  one  hundred  and  tifty  crimes  some  of  them  ' 
very  trivial,  were  punislial>le  capitally,  &s  forex-  i 
ample,  stealing  one  shilling  from  a  dwelling,  live 
shillings  from  a  shop,  forty  shillings  from  a 
dwelling,  or  letting  water  out  of  a  fish-pond  ;  anti, 
so  frequently  was  the  fatal  sentence  executed,  that 
tlin'ughout  the  “  good  old  days  ”  of  George  the 
Third,  London  fully  deserved  the  name  giveti  to 
it  by  a  jKipular  writer — “  the  City  of  the  Gil»bet ;” 
— and  there  was  at  least  some  reason  for  the  po¬ 
etic  taunt  of  Dr.  Johnson  : 

*■  Susres  can  our  Uuliis.  s  ich  crow  U  at  Tyburn  die, 

With  hemp  ihu  gallows  and  the  fl  et  supply.”  I 

But,  notwithstanding  the  number  of  executions  ^ 
there  were  so  many  motives  for  inU-rference  with,  ' 
and  olistruetiou  to,  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  , 
that  the  great  majority  of  criminals  escaped.  Mr.  | 
Wilherforee  said,  in  the  Houm:  of  Comnioius  in  < 
the  year  1812,  “  I  remember  having  many  years 
ago,  been  iuformeil  by  Mr.  Justice  Bullcr,  that 
out  of  thirty-eight  ca(tital  couviction.s,  nut  more 
tlian  one  execution,  upon  an  average,  took  place. 
Cun  it  then  be  doubted  that  off.  iiders  will  calculate 
upon  the  probaliility  of  escape  f” — IK.  TalUu-Jce 
*  ‘  tieaerai  Jleciew  oj  llte  Subject  of  Capital  Punieh- 
ment,” 

< i uetavns  Adolfihus,  The  piety  of  Gustavus  Adol¬ 
phus  can  nut  be  classed  with  fanaticism.  He  ma>le 
the  religious  feeling  serviceable  in  promoting  all 
tlic  military  virtues,  coin|)osing  pr.iybrs  htmself. 
His  maxim  was  that  a  guvid  Ctiristian  could  not 
be  a  bad  soldier.  He  said  to  an  officer,  who 
seemed  surprised  to  find  him  reading  the  Bible, 


“  I  am  seeking  strength  against  temptation  by 
meditating  on  tlie  sacred  volume.  Person^of  my 
rank  are  only  answerable  to  God  for  their  ac¬ 
tions,  and  that  inie))endence  gives  the  enemy  of 
our  souls  opportunity  to  lay  snares,  again.'.t  which 
we  can  not  be  too  much  on -our  guard.” — Colonel 
(Jraham'e  “Military  Ende  and  Moral  Mean*." 

A  Hufhland  Shower. — Under  a  bright  sun  and 
a  cloudless  sky  yon  suddenly  catch  something  like 
a  thud  on  the  hat.  Startled,  and  looking  upwards, 
some  half-dozen  tumblerfnlls  of  water  come  splash 
on  your  fiice.  There  seems  no  cause  for  this,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  hills  seem  to  be  covered  with  tinfoil, 
and  the  sun  looks  a  little  hazy,  and  seems  to  be 
leering  at  yon — but  this  only  fiiran  instant,  while 
you  are  at  the  edge  of  the  cloml ;  suddenly  all  be¬ 
comes  dark  as  an  eclipse,  while  the  tniubleifnlls 
rattle  down  in  millions.  After  a  couple  of  min¬ 
utes  the  whole  stop.s  suddenly  as  with  a  jerk,  or 
as  if  the  grandmother  of  all  buckets,  as  the  Per¬ 
sians  would  say,  had  been  emptied.  When  you 
come  to  your  senses  you  see  the  cloud  careering 
away  like  a  black  curtain,  lifting  its  skirts  over 
mountain  after  mountain,  and  revealing  them  to 
the  sun,  while  stretching  over  its  back  is  a  double 
rainlH>w — not  hazy  and  translucent,  like  common 
si>ecim(ms,  but  all  clear  as  if  painted  on  a  black 
IsMird,  though  with  colors  so  bright  as  to  cat  out 
any  ever  laid  on  by  hand  of  man.  On  your  own 
side  everything  glitters  in  the  sun,  os  if  millions 
of  diamonds  had  been  strewed  ultout,  and  over 
multifarious  ciattenng  brooks  tiny  irises  caper 
away  in  all  their  finery,  like  di.str.wteJ  farics — 
J.  H.  Bubton’s  “  Tlie  Curngorm  Mountidus." 

Maritzhurg,  NataL — An  abstract  of  the  meteor- 
ologicid  oltscrvations  for  tlie  past  six  years,  made 
at  Maritzhurg,  Natid,  hits  been  published  by  Dr. 
Mann,  the  su|ierintendcnt  of  education  in  that 
colony.  The  oliservatory  is  2100  feet  above  the 
sea  level,  in  latitude  20  30  S.  The  mean  height 
of  the  barometer  Inis  been  27‘879  inches,  the  high¬ 
est  reading  was  28’474,  and  the  lowest  27'215 
Although  more  northerly,  the  mean  temperature 
of  Maritzhurg  nearly  corresponds  with  that  of 
Adelaide,  South  Australia,  the  former  lieing  64'- 
67  F.,  and  the  latter  63-4'’.  The  highest  teni- 
|)erature  in  the  last  six  years  was  97*1  ,  and  the 
lowest  290  ,  the  range  Iieing,  therefore,  68-1  F. 
From  Octol)cr  to  the  end  of  March  are  the  six  wet 
summer  months,  the  thermometric  range  licing 
then  less  than  during  the  other  six  dry  months. 
In  the  six  wet  months  of  1864,  36'2  inches  of 
rain  fell,  only  2'1  inches  being  collected  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year;  this  rainfall  is  the  high¬ 
est  for  six  years,  the  mean  being  30'ff8  inches. 
The  heaviest  rainfall  within  twenty-four  hours 
was  in  Uctober  1863,  and  amounted  to  2’2  inches. 
While  the  yearly  rainfall  is  more  than  five  inches 
greater  in  Maritzhurg  than  in  London,  yet  in  the 
same  [leriod  there  were  fifty-four  more  rainy  Jays  in 
the  latter  place  than  in  the  former;  tropical  torrents 
swelling  the  rainfall  w  ith  fewer  rainy  days.  Thun¬ 
derstorms  are  frequent  and  violent ;  forty-fo  ir  is 
I  the  average  that  occur  daring  the  summer  months, 

;  and  ten  in  the  winter.  Lightning  was  seen  one 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  days  in  the  year  at 
Maritzhurg,  but  only  thirteen  days  at  Cape  Town. 
In  Janmtry  1864,  there  was  a  distructive  hail¬ 
storm,  the  stones  measuring  1|  inch  acioss,  and 
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weighing  ninety  gminp.  A  tornado,  which  swept 
over  the  coMt  in  March,  lifted  the  iron  roof  and 
blew  down  tlie  walls  of  a  sngar  mill;  the  fnmace 
chimney,  weighing  two  tons  being  whirled  high 
in  the  air,  while  at  the  same  moment  a  zinc 
fteam-pipe  was  partially  melted  by  a  lightening 
discharge,  the  barometer  and  thennometcr  fell 
before  and  daring  the  pa-ssage  of  the  tornado. 

lAmar  Phologmfth. — A  photo-engraving  has 
been  issued  by  Mr.  De  la  Roe,  which,  although 
much  of  the  half-tint  is  lost  by  this  method,  he 
thinks  inav  l>e  of  considerable  use,  particularly  in 
photograpiis  of  large  dimensions,  as  it  would  give 
a  permanent  record  of  the  surface.  It  varies 
from  the  picture  of  the  sun  given  by  the  same 
a8tn>nomer,  as  in  the  present  case  it  is  printed  us 
in  the  ordinary  copper-plate. — I'o/iuiqr  Sctence 
Jievitir. 

Wordtvxrrth  at  Rydal  Moant  in  1849. — I  was 
then  visiting  Miss  Martineau  at  Ambleside.  Early 
on  a  liright  morning,  a  tall  man,  not  bowed  by 
age,  but  having  the  deep  furrows  of  many  winters 
on  his  massive  face,  entered  the  house.  I  knew 
at  once  that  it  was  the  great  poet,  tor  no  ordinary 
Dalesman  with  his  stout  staff  and  his  clouted 
shoon  would  present  a  countenance  so  remarkable 
in  its  majestic  simplicity.  He  was  then  in  his 
•evcnty-niiith  year.  After  a  pleasant  chat  will)  my 
hostess  and  myself,  Ite  asked  me  to  walk  with  him 
to  his  house  at  Kydal  Mount.  As  we  passed 
alom;  the  road  the  cottagers  and  the  children  sa¬ 
inted  him  with  a  familiar  and  yet  res]iectlul  greet¬ 
ing.  He  «as  tlieir  okl  friend,  who  liad  lived 
among  them  from  the  beginning  of  the  century; 
who  had  interested  himself  in  their  feelings  and 
habits;  and  who,  in  this  constant  and  atlection- 
ate  intercourse,  was  not  likely  to  be  moved  by  the 
exhortitionsof  an  Edinburgh  Reviewer.  He  would 
not  be  likely  to  alter  his  way  of  life  at  the  bidding 
of  Mr.  Jeft'icy,  and  “condescended  to  mingle  a 
little  more  with  the  jieople  who  were  to  read  and 
judge  of  his  poems  instead  of  ton  fining  himself  . 
almost  entirely  to  the  society  of  the  Dalesmen, 
and  cottagens  and  little  children,  who  torincd  ; 
their  subjects.”  When  1  sprmt  this  pleasant  mor-  j 
ning  with  the  gaat  Lake  |>oet,  he  had  a  little 
coiKlecsended  to  move  out  of  his  seclusion  from  1 
the  gav  world  to  go  to  court  in  his  capacity  of  ! 
Poet  Latin  ate.  He  laughed  a  little  at  the  idea  ; 
of  his  state  costume,  aud  I  really  thought  that  j 
the  home-spun  suit  of  wonderful  KolH-rt  Walker  i 
would  have  Iweii  quite  as  becoming.  Vet  Words-  j 
worth  was  a  thorough  gentleman.  He  showed  j 
me  his  favorite  books  and  the  antique  heir-looms  . 
of  his  study,  w-ith  the  grace  of  an  unaflected  de¬ 
sire  to  la-stow  pleasure  on  a  chance  risitor;  he 
pointed  out  the  most  exijuisite  points  of  view  from 
his  own  garden ;  he  sal  with  me  f«>r  halt  an  hour 
on  the  somewhat  dilapidated  scat  that  overlooks 
the  Lower  Fall  at  Rydal.  He  talked  with  a  deep 
tenderness  of  Hartley  Coleridge,  the  gifted  and 
the  unfortunate,  who  had  died  in  the  winter  be- 


I  fore.  I  was  surprised  at  the  very  slight  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  more  eminent  writers  of  the  previ- 
!  ous  ten  or  twenty  years  which  he  manifested.  Of 
I  the  novelists  he  ap|ieared  to  know  nothing.  Of 
I  the  poets  he  might  bt;  excused  for  not  gi>ing  an 
I  opinion.  He  has  lieen  refiroached  with  wilfully 
I  ignoring  the  merits  of  his  contemiioraries.  1  doubt 
I  whether  it  might  with  justice  lie  attributed  either 
I  to  envy  or  to  atffction,  when  he  told  me  that  he  felt 
I  no  inU'rest  in  any  mixlem  book  except  in  Mr. 

'  Layard’s  “Nineveh,”  which  had  then  beem  ro- 
i  cently  published.  1  was  fortunate  in  the  oppor- 
I  tiinity  of  seeing  this  great  man  in  that  mountain 
!  home  w'here  be  was  best  seen. — Charles  Kniyht's 
!  “  Autohiografihjf." 

I 

I  Antmal  Offerings  at  the  Crater  of  the  liromok.— 

!  The  offerings  generally  consisted  of  cocoa-nuts^ 
plantains,  pine-uppics,  mangoes,  and  other  fruits; 

I  baskets  of  chickens  recently  Hedged  ;  pots,  prios, 
and  liaskets  of  rice ;  tiays  piled  up  with  a  variety 
j  of  cakes  exhaling  iiicoiigruous  smells ;  strips  of 
calico  and  silk  ;  coins  of  silver,  gold,  and  copper; 

I  besides  numerous  other  objects.  After  some  luin- 
j  ules  spent  in  prayer,  the  people  going  tlirougliall 
the  external  toiius  presciioed  by  their  creed, 

:  which  often  constitute  the  whole  extent  ot  their 
[  knowIcHlge  of  it,  eaeii  priest  dipped  his  goupillon 
:  into  the  basket  of  water,  which  he  took  into  his 
'  left  hand,  and,  inutt<Tiiig  some  words,  sprinkled 
'  the  otlerings  us  they  wcie  brought  to  him.  All 
I  the  holy  uien  then  iiowed  down,  and  repeated  a 
'  loud  prayer,  which  was  echotd  by  tlie  young  |Mja- 
ditas  aiKt  some  of  tlie  bysuiiUcrs.  The  oldest  of 
tlie  priests  next  ruse  up,  followed  by  all  the  oth¬ 
ers,  re|H.-aiiug  words  which  souiideu  like  “  Ayol 
Ayo!  liromuk!"  pi obably  meaning  “Forward 
i  to  the  Rrouiok  1”  i'liis  was  the  signal  anxiously 
j  expected.  The  mass  ot  liuiuau  beings  now'  muOs 
a  tiviiiendous  rush  lor  the  volcano,  me  hrst  who 
i  succeeded  lu  gaming  the  ridge  believing  himself 
!  lavored  by  tortune,  and  eerudu  of  fUiUie  good 
,  luck.  Nome  ot  the  old  priests  would  stop  every 
now  and  then,  bid  ttieir  Idilowen  s)>read  t<ie  niai, 
and  prostrate  tneiiiselves  in  prayer  lor  luily  hvs 
or  ten  minutes — a  proceeding  which  strut  k  me  as 
suvuring  strongly  of  sham,  tor  no  dount  they 
were  luiigued,  aud  maoe  a  virtue  ot  necessity. 
The  rouilug  of  the  Uiuniolt  sueiued  greater  tlian 
it  was  yesieiday — a  tact  most  probably  aiiributa- 
ble  to  the  lightness  of  the  atmosplieie.  i'ne  va¬ 
rious  families  and  individuals  then  handed  their 
otfenngs  to  the  piiesis,  who  again  uiuiublcd  a 
tew  words  over  itiem,  alter  wnien  their  owners 
hurled  them  down  the  crater,  repeating,  as  they 
did  so,  some  prayer  or  wish.  Cocoa- nuts  pro¬ 
duced  a  taint  boom,  boom,  as  they  came  iii  con¬ 
tact  with  the  slielving  sides,  aiai  wcie  lost  toicver. 
Plantains,  ritx*,  and  cakes  were  thrown  down  m 
baskets,  Sending  laick  columns  ot  dust  us  they 
gradually  disappeared,  ilur  hostess  threw  down 
a  number  ol  coins  and  se  veral  small  pq«es  of 
muslin.— IF.  ti.  D'  Almeidas  Jdfe  is  Java." 


